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SARATOGA  AND  THE  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 

By  James  H.  Taylor,  B.D. 

Saratoga,  July  9, 1886. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Dr.  Cuyler  makes  it  difficult 
for  another  to  report  anything  new  or  interest¬ 
ing  trom  here.  The  waters  are  certainly  just 
as  bad  as  ever,  though  a  little  less  dangerous 
now  because  hedged  in  at  every  point  by  five 
and  ten  cent  charges  as  gate-money— a  high- 
license  sanitary  measure  perhaps.  To  one  not 
often  here,  the  pale-facedness  of  Saratoga  citi¬ 
zens  is  quite  noticeable.  That  fact,  however, 
never  surprises  me :  for  a  sense  of  cold-blood- 
■edness  coming  on  after  a  few  days’  tarry,  al¬ 
ways  hastens  me  away,  and  that  under  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  every  undertaker  I  meet  has  a 
keen  eye  to  his  own  business  prosperity  at  my 
«xpense.  Possibly  the  fault  is  partly  my  own— 
the  mental  condition  affecting  the  bodily :  for 
I  confess  that  I  go  up  and  down  this  valley, 
from  the  iron  of  the  Columbian  to  the  sulphur 
of  the  Lake,  thinking  what  an  abominable 
state  of  things  there  must  be  in  that  under¬ 
lying  laboratory  where  all  the  chemicals  of  na¬ 
ture  are  combining  themselves  for  such  an 
attack  upon  humanity.  And  remembering  the 
ill-fated  Sodom  and  the  subsequent  Dead  Sea, 
how  saddening  it  is  to  think  that  one  or  two 
thousand  years  hence,  the  wise  heads  and  ven¬ 
turesome  explorers  of  their  day  will  be  pad¬ 
dling  and  wondering  over  the  devastation  of 
a  once  gay  city,  finally  upheaved  and  sunken 
out  of  sight  by  a  vast  and  overwhelming  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  ungovernable  and  deadly  ele¬ 
ments  in  those  subterranean  depths ! 

But  for  the  present  this  is  a  goodly  place  to 
be  visited  by  those  who  love  good  society,  and 
are  not  hard  drinkers.  The  atmosphere  roll¬ 
ing  down  from  the  Adirondacks  freighted  with 
health  called  ozone,  is  abundant  and  cheap. 
If  one  wants  bad  society,  I  presume  he  can 
find  that  here  as  well  as  bad  water;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  if  there  be  moral  and  religious 
“  salt  of  the  earth  ”  in  America,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  seasons  life  in  Saratoga.  And 
after  all,  men  and  women  in  this  world  are  like 
two  scions  cut  from  different  fruit-trees,  and 
set  into  a  limb  that  is  foreign  to  them  both. 
If  one  be  a  “Northern-spy”  scion,  and  the 
other  a  “  Seek-no-further,”  each  one,  drawing 
life-sap  from  the  same  foreign  source,  will  yet 
get  it  so  distinct  and  appropriate  as  to  produce 
its  own  kind  of  apple.  So  we  all  draw  from 
society  qualities  like  our  own  characters.  It  is 
difficult  to  place  a  really  good  man  where  he 
will  not  grow  better,  or  a  man  of  low  tenden¬ 
cies  where  he  will  not  grow  worse. 

The  good  sap  circulating  through  Saratoga 
society  just  now,  is  that  which  fiows  from  the 
Convention  of  “The  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.”  The  thing  takes  one  by 
surprise.  We  expect  to  see  the  gray-headed 
gather  in  such  “  National  Councils  ” ;  but  to  see 
600  delegates,  young  men  and  young  women, 
mostly  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
coming  from  Maine  and  Wisconsin  and  the  in¬ 
tervening  States,  and  spending  three  days  in 
consultation  as  to  how  they  shall  make  them¬ 
selves  most  efficient  in  their  position  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ— this  is  in¬ 
deed  a  new  feature  and  an  encouraging  fact  in 
the  Christian  life  of  our  day.  Looking  into 
their  faces,  observing  their  intentness,  pencil 
and  paper  in  hand  taking  notes,  one  is  remind¬ 
ed  of  some  Teachers’  Institute,  where  young 
men  and  women  are  eager  to  hear  and  hold 
fast  the  most  practical  ideas  possible  for  future 
use.  In  that  case  the  motive  is  manifest,  viz :  to 
excel  in  teaching,  and  so  to  command  the  high¬ 
est  wages  possible.  But  here  no  such  self-in¬ 
terest  or  personal  gain  prompts  them.  They 
have  come  this  distance  and  are  devoting  this 
time  only  that  they  may  learn  how  to  help 
advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

It  would  seem  that  there  has  sprung  up  in 
them  a  wholesome  dread  of  being  mere  Church 
mummies,  laid  away  on  a  shelf  of  safety  from 
the  time  of  their  first  enrolment  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ranks.  They  are  reporting  how  they  have 
been  occupied  in  Christian  endeavor,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  how  in  future  they  can  improve  upon 
the  past ;  how  they  can  promote  their  personal 
spiritual  growth,  and  save  others  of  Christian 
name  and  profession  from  losing  interest  and 
falling  out  of  Christian  ranks.  They  aie  de¬ 
vising  how  to  do  specifically  and  personally 
what  a  pastor  of  a  large  church  can  only  do 
generally.  And  to  observe  their  zealous  de¬ 
light  in  this  study,  suggests  that  these  young 
people  are  discovering  a  solution  of  that  prob¬ 
lem  so  often  before  the  solicitous  parent  and 
pastor,  how  to  interest  the  young,  and  furnish 
amusement  for  them.  For  they  seem  to  be 
finding  refreshment,  even  amusement  in  an  oc¬ 
cupation,  a  useful  occupation. 

Pastor  Clark  of  South  Boston,  formerly  of 
Portland,  Me.,  seems  to  have  been  more  radical, 
and  devised  “  better  than  he  knew,”  when  he 
began  this  work  in  behalf  of  the  young  people 
of  his  Portland  Church.  With  no  thought  of 
anything  but  being  a  faithful,  helpful  pastor 
to  the  young  of  his  own  flock,  it  now  appears 
that  he  was  then  striking  the  key-note  of  a 
tune  which  was  to  become  a  popular  national 
air.  Full  60,000  have  already  taken  up  the 
plan.  More  than  1000  churches  have  followed 
his  example.  In  all  of  them  the  young  Chris¬ 
tians  are  associated  under  a  pledge  always  to  at¬ 
tend  their  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  to  study 
to  have  something  to  say.  So  they  report,  as  a 
,  common  occurrence,*  meetings  of  an  hour  du¬ 
ration,  in  which  from  fifty  to  eighty  persons 
take  some  part.  Young  i)eople  not  professedly 
Christian,  but  who  tend  that  way  and  love 
such  gatherings,  become  “  associate  mem¬ 
bers”  under  less  stringent  pledges.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  its  president.  Different  branch¬ 
es  of  Christian  work  are  assigned  to  special 
committees,  covering  the  ground  of  church-go¬ 
ing,  personal  religion,  Christian  activity,  tem¬ 
perance,  etc.  Such  themes  and  methods  were 
discussed  for  three  days,  three  sessions  each 
day  crowded  full. 

The  last  evening  was  one  of  the  most  kindling, 
spiritually  edifying,  meetings  it  was  ever  my 
pleasure  to  attend,  not  excepting  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  strongest  annual  missionary 
meetings  addressed  by  our  best  men.  And 
why  not?  for  Dr.  Twitchell  of  New  Haven 
spoke  of  the  naturalness  and  possibility  of 
piety  among  children  and  youth ;  Dr.  Rankin 
of  Orange  chose  for  his  theme  “Apprentice¬ 
ship  ”  under  Christ ;  and  last  came  Dr.  Alden, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  enlarging  the 
view  of  those  500  young  delegates,  by  spread¬ 
ing  before  them  the  claims  of  a  great,  sinful, 
needy  world,  and  laying  upon  their  young,  fer¬ 
vent  hearts  responsibilities  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  missionary  ranks.  All  hearts  were  tender, 
and  many  eyes  were  moist  when  Dr.  Alden  sat 
down,  deeply  moved  himself  with  love  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  with  j’earning  desire  and 
hopefulness  as  he  turned  a  final  glance  into 
those  hundreds  of  young  faces  radiant  with 


the  spirit  of  personal  consecration  that  had 
been  kindled. 

It  might  be  easy  to  suggest  cool  objections 
to  this  Association  within  the  church  and  back 
of  the  pastor,  but  to  one  who  heard  all  their 
methods  discussed,  and  witnessed  the  spirit 
underlying  all,  it  would  seem  easier  still  to 
hinder  a  movement  that  is  full  of  promise  by  a 
cool  reception  and  an  excessive  caution. 


RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  AND  COOPERSTOWN. 

Bt  Rev.  Theodore  I.  Cnyler. 

The  New  American  Blchfleld  Springs, 
July  13th,  1886. 

No  New  Yorker  needs  to  go  outside  of  his 
own  Commonwealth  in  order  to  find  attractive 
Summer  resorts ;  for  the  Empire  State  contains 
more  of  them  within  its  borders  than  any  other 
half-dozen  States  put  together.  We  fied  from 
the  roasting  city  heats  last  Friday,  and  came 
hither  by  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  rail¬ 
way.  The  road  brought  us  through  big,  bus¬ 
tling  Scranton,  which  I  remember  as  the  min¬ 
ing  village  of  “  Harrison,”  with  one  handsome 
house  in  it  (that  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Scranton),  and  a 
small  clapboard  Presbyterian  church.  From 
Binghamton  we  turned  northward  and  trav¬ 
ersed  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Chenango,  whose 
bright  villages  Green  and  Norwich  show  by 
their  names  that  they  were  settled  by  an  emi¬ 
gration  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

As  we  drew  near  to  Otsego  county  we  began 
to  see  the  hop-gardens,  as  they  call  them  in 
England.  Hops  are  the  staple  product  of  this 
region,  but  the  brown  and  shrivelled  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  leaves  show  the  sad  effects  of  the 
dry  weather,  and  of  some  destructive  insect. 
It  looks  as  if  Otsego  county  this  year  may 
“  pass  a  dividend  ”  on  hops.  We  reached  here 
at  half  past  six,  after  a  nine  hours’  journey 
from  New  York,  and  the  cool  air  was  most 
grateful.  It  is  rarely  very  hot  among  these 
hills  and  lakes.  A  big  cheerful  wood-fire  has 
been  blazing  every  morning  and  evening  in 
this  Hotel  since  we  arrived.  The  huge  fire¬ 
place  in  the  wide  hall  with  its  old-fashioned 
crane  and  iron  pot  suspended  on  it,  recalled 
the  days  of  my  boyhood.  On  Sabbath  evening 
I  sat  by  the  crackling  fire  —  Evangelist  in 
hand — and  enjoyed  the  sound  of  many  voices 
in  the  parlors  singing  popular  hymns.  A  ser¬ 
vice  of  sacred  song  in  which  all  the  ppiests  can 
join,  is  a  very  profitable  method  of  spending 
the  closing  hours  of  the  Lord’s  daj’. 

The  New  American  is  a  capital  hotel,  in  its 
rooms,  its  table,  its  appointments,  and  the  re¬ 
fined  character  of  its  guests.  Its  proprietor, 
Mr.  Uriah  Welch,  became  widely  known  in  the 
“  St.  Nicholas  ”  of  New  York,  and  has  the  na¬ 
tive  knack  of  managing  a  house  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment.  Like  Mr.  Frank  Or\’is  of  the 
“Equinox  House,”  he  extends  a  gentlemanly 
personal  attention  to  his  guests ;  and  also  like 
Mr.  Orvis,  spends  his  Winters  in  the  conduct  of 
a  Southern  Hotel  for  Northern  visitors.  As 
Richfield  is  largely  visited  for  its  socialities,  it 
is  very  important  to  be  well  housed  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  agreeable  company. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  said  in  these  col¬ 
umns  two  years  ago.  about  this  clean,  pleas¬ 
ant  village,  its  delightful  drives,  its  adjacent 
lake  Canaderango,  and  its  famous  sulphur 
springs.  Over  beneath  yonder  maples  I  can 
see  a  group  of  people  who  are  making  wry 
faces  over  the  water  which  looks  very  enticing 
to  the  eye,  but  has  the  exquisite  flavor  and 
odor  of  unmarketable  eggs.  Those  who  are 
grievously  vexed  with  rheumatism  and  with 
various  other  ailments,  derive  great  benefit 
from  a  brimstone  bath.  But  the  cool,  crisp 
atmosphere  and  the  superb  drives  are  the 
chief  attractions. 

On  Sunday  I  joined  in  the  worship  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  brethren  in  their  beautiful  church. 
The  house  was  crowded.  Brother  D.  M.  Ran¬ 
kin,  their  pastor,  is  well  adapted  to  a  place  of 
popular  resort  like  this ;  and  such  regular  vis¬ 
itors  as  Mr.  D.  H.  McAlpin  and  the  late  Cyrus 
McCormick,  have  been  very  helpful  to  him  in 
maintaining  his  church.  If  all  our  wealthy 
Presbyterians  would  imitate  them,  our  church¬ 
es  at  the  various  watering-places  would  be  the 
gainers.  Such  pulpits  demand  men  of  talent 
like  Mr.  Rankin,  and  the  transient  visitors 
who  have  the  benefit  of  their  ministrations, 
should  cheerfully  bear  their  part  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  services.  Since  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  death  his  family  continue  to  occupy 
his  Queen  Anne  villa  “Clayton  Lodge,”  on 
Sunset  Hill. 

One  of  our  most  delightful  excursions  here¬ 
abouts,  was  on  last  Saturday  to  Cooperstown. 
We  mounted  the  “  Tally-ho  ”  coach  and  drove 
over  the  hills  eight  miles,  to  the  Otsego  Lake. 
A  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Cayuga  may  claim 
to  be  a  connoisseur  in  lake  scenery,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  claim  for  the  Otsego  a  place 
among  the  half-dozen  loveliest  lakes  of  the 
hundred  or  more  in  the  Empire  State.  Its 
crystal  waters  and  lofty  wooded  shores  recall 
certain  portions  of  Lake  George.  We  had  a 
charming  sail  of  nearly  nine  miles  through  the 
lake  on  board  of  a  little  steamer  which  could 
not  well  have  borne  any  other  name  than 
“Natty  Bumpo.”  That  whole  region  is  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  memories  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  his  immortal  “  Leather  Stocking.” 
The  genius  of  Hawthorne,  and  Howells,  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  have  never  yet  produced  so  unique 
and  thoroughly  American  a  character  as  the 
old  Trapper  and  hunter.  As  I  looked  at  the 
bewitching  waters  and  the  environing  forests 
I  recalled  his  exclamation,  “This  is  grand — 
’tis  solemn— ’tis  an  edication  of  itself  to  look 
on  it.”  Just  before  reaching  Cooperstown  we 
passed  the  tall  marble  monument  to  the  nov¬ 
elist,  crowned  by  the  statue  of  Leather  Stock¬ 
ing,  leaning  on  his  rifie,  with  his  hound  crouch¬ 
ing  at  his  feet. 

The  lake  shore  is  lined  with  fine  cottages, 
with  verdant  lawns,  fiowers,  and  overhanging 
maples.  We  hastened  up  from  the  wharf- 
passing  over  the  site  of  “Otsego  Hall  ”  which 
was  burned  many  years  ago— and  turned  into 
the  Episcopal  churchyard.  There  slumber  the 
whole  Cooper  family  of  the  earliest  generation. 
Among  them  are  two  plain  white  marble  slabs, 
and  one  of  them  bears  the  modest  inscription, 
“  James  Fenimore  Cooper  —  Born  Sep.  15th, 
1789 — Died  Sep.  14th,  1851.”  It  needs  no  more. 
The  whole  region  is  his  monument.  Three  of 
his  daughters,  two  of  them  widows,  reside  in 
the  village;  and  the  immortal  characters  of 
the  “Pioneers”  and  the  “Deerslayer”  still 
haunt  the  forests  and  the  hillsides,  and  skim 
the  placid  waters  of  the  lake.  Cooper  did  for 
the  Otsego  what  Walter  Scott  did  for  the  Yar¬ 
row  and  the  Tweed. 

We  spent  three  hours  in  strolling  through 
the  beautiful  village,  and  in  dining  with  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Crittenden,  whose  spacious 
“  Cooper  House  ”  is  shaded  by  the  trees  of 
quite  an  extensive  park.  A  charming  spot  to 
Summer  in,  is  that  picturesque  village ;  I  owe 
it  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  sending  to  me  two  or 
three  families  of  zealous  church-workers.  To¬ 


wards  sunset  we  mounted  the  top  of  the  Tally- 
ho  coach  and  rode  home  through  the  green 
fields  and  hop-gardens  to  Richfield  Springs. 


CHAPEL  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Beirut,  June  6, 1886. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  ra¬ 
diant  sunshine.  A  gentle  breeze  fanned  the 
leaves.  The  garden  of  the  Johanniter  Hospital 
was  brilliant  with  a  multitude  of  fiowers. 
Through  the  crystalline  atmosphere  Lebanon 
and  the  blue  sky,  and  deeper  blue  sea,  were 
seen  bathed  in  fioods  of  golden  light. 

“  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright — 

It  seemed  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.” 
Such  was  the  fortunate  day  on  which  we  cele¬ 
brated  together  the  consecration  of  our  new 
chapel,  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Johanniter  Order  on  its  hu¬ 
mane  and  religious  work  in  Syria. 

The  chapel,  a  plain  building  forty  feet  long 
by  twenty-five  wide,  and  eighteen  high,  inside 
dimensions,  is  situated  opposite  the  south  door 
of  the  main  building,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  double  arch,  roofed  over  to  form  a  porte- 
cochere.  The  entrance  is  by  a  large  folding 
door,  on  line  with  the  main  hall,  and  the  hall 
is  lighted  by  nine  arched  windows.  The  cen¬ 
tral  window  of  the  south  wall  opposite  the 
door,  is  to  be  filled  in  with  a  stained  glass  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  at  this  time  it  was 
decorated  with  the  red  flag  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  with  the  well-known  cross  in  its  centre. 
The  remaining  windows  were  decorated  with 
true  German  taste,  with  palm  branches,  sprays 
of  the  graceful  wild  asparagus,  and  brilliant 
flowers.  The  Sisters,  dressed  in  their  blue 
robes,  with  white  caps,  their  faces  flushed  with 
the  long  anticipated  pleasure  of  the  occasion, 
received  their  guests  with  hearty  Teutonic 
hospitality.  The  Curatorium  of  the  hospital 
(a  committee  of  German,  English,  Arab,  and 
American  gentlemen)  led  the  way  into  the 
cheerful  hall,  where  there  was  already  a  maid¬ 
en  choir  from  the  orphan  house  of  the  Kaisers- 
werth  Sisters,  and  an  international  audience, 
representing  the  various  peoples  and  religions 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  Beirut  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  services  were  opened  by  a  hymn  by  the 
choir,  which  was  followed  by  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  and  a  prayer  in  German  by  pastor 
Pein,  the  President  of  tlu'  Curatorium,  who 
then  addressed  the  audience  in  German.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  his  remarks : 

Quoting  from  Haggai  i.  8,  he  said,  “  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Count  von  Bismarck  (a  relative  of  the 
Prince),  Count  von  Perponcher,  a  third  knight  of 
the  Order,  a  physician,  and  four  brothers  came 
from  Europe  to  found  an  establishment  here.  On 
the  day  of  their  departure  the  above  passage  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  their  reading  at  morning  worship,  and 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  their  enterprise  it 
was  to  them  a  watchword  of  faith  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  This  sentence,  so  precious  to  them,  is  now 
printed  in  golden  letters  at  the  head  of  the  stair¬ 
way  opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the  doorway. 

And  now  after  twenty-five  years  wo  can  echo  the 
latter  part  of  the  passage.  God  has  taken  pleasure 
in  this  house,  and  has  been  glorified  by  it.  We 
speak  not  only  of  Its  nearly  eleven  thousand  pa¬ 
tients,  and  of  the  many,  many  thousands  treated  in 
its  polyclinique,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  It  has 
won  the  good  will  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
which  gave  the  site  on  whieh  these  buildings  are 
standing,  and  has  in  other  ways  aided  in  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Furthermore  it  has  been  nobly  sustained 
by  Its  medical  and  nursing  staff.  When  the  first 
German  physician  withdrew,  the  institution  fell 
Into  the  good  hands  of  the  medical  professors  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  and  when  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  Ranhen  House  withdrew,  thej-  were 
ably  replaced  by  the  self-denying  and  loving  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Kaiserswerth.  And  from  time  to  time  has 
the  Order  enlarged  and  improvetl  the  buildings, 
until  wo  have  at  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  real¬ 
ized  our  very  dreams,  and  to-day  in  place  of  the 
humble  beginning  at  Sidon,  we  have  these  stately 
edifices  which  rise  like  a  tower  over  the  blue  sea. 
And  as  a  crown  of  happiness  we  have  on  this  festal 
day  presented  to  us  by  dear  American  friends,  this 
commodious  and  beautiful  house  of  prayer,  which 
we  now  dedicate  to  the  service  of  God,  thus  realiz¬ 
ing  a  long  cherished  wish  of  all  who  hold  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  establishment  at  heart. 

My  dear  friends,  this  house  will  do  much  also  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  dear  evangelical 
church.  Let  us  hope  that  the  sick  folk  treated 
here  will  carry  back  to  Hauran,  and  Lebanon,  and 
the  distant  parts  of  this  land,  the  testimony  of  the 
truth,  and  by  it  be  converted  to  true  faith  in 
Christ.  Lot  us  give  thanks  with  psalterj’  and  harp, 
and  take  courage  and  go  forward  in  the  strength 
of  God.” 

After  singing  by  the  choir,  Rev.  W.  W.  Eddy, 
D.D.,  who  saw  the  opening  of  the  work  of  the 
Order  in  Sidon,  gave  an  address  in  his  usual 
happy  style.  I  cull  out  the  following  passages : 

I  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  celebrating 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
this  Hospital  because  of  the  relation  which  it  sus¬ 
tains  to  Sidon  as  the  scene  of  its  first  ministrations, 
and  because  by  my  twenty  years’  residence  in  that 
city  I  have  established  somewhat  of  a  right  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  its  representative. 

And  now  it  I  could  take  you  to  Sidon,  and  show 
you  the  narrow  quarters,  on  a  narrow  street  near 
the  lower  gate  of  the  city,  once  occupied  by  the 
Hospital,  without  a  yard  of  space  outside  the 
building  belonging  to  it,  and  contrast  it  with  this 
spacious  structure,  with  its  large  and  beautiful 
gardens,  you  would  hardly  believe  that  so  great 
an  enterprise  could  have  had  so  humble  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

No  institution  sprang  out  of  sorer  need  or  in 
obedience  to  nobler  impulses.  The  wail  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  Syria,  homeles8,.impoverished,  bereft  of 
relatives,  plundered  and  outraged  by  fiends  in  hu¬ 
man  shape,  and  left  by  hunger  and  exposure  a  prey 
to  disease,  had  been  borne  across  land  and  sea, 
till  it  had  reached  the  ears  and  touched  the  hearts 
of  Christians  in  Europe  and  America.  Germany’s 
response  came,  not  in  the  form  of  money  alone, 
but  of  messengers  of  healing  and  mercy,  speeding 
to  the  relief  of  those  who,  having  fallen  among 
thieves,  had  been  left  wounded  and  half  dead.^nnd 
stooping  to  bind  up  their  wounds,  and  to  pour  into 
them  the  wine  and  oil  of  healing  and  consolation. 
Sidon’s  wants  were  at  the  time  most  pressing,  as 
temporary  relief  had  come  to  Beirut,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  suffering  ones  received  their  earliest  care.  .  . 

Blessed  Institution  of  mercy!  .  .  .  Thy  cradle 
was  in  Sidon.  Beirut  has  been  the  home  of  thy 
youth.  And  now  on  this  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  thy  birth,  we  greet  thee  gratefully,  respect¬ 
fully,  admiringly.  .  , 

Those  words  “I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  Me,” 
tell  us  that  wherever  one  of  Christ’^s  sick  is  waited 
upon,  there  two  are  served — the  visible  disciple 
and  the  unseen  Christ,  and  that  the  cup  of  healing 
proffered  to  one,  touches  the  lips  of  two,  and  that 
one  of  those  is  no  less  than  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

If  it  was  right  for  any  one  to  envy  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany  their  privilege  of  waiting  upon  .Tesus  in 
His  humiliation,  may  we  not  well  envy  these  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Kaiserswerth  their  privilege  of  ministering, 
even  through  the  least  of  His  brethren,  to  the 
same  Guest,  now  crowned  and  exalted  ? 

Besides  congratulating  the  friends  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  on  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  I  have  been 
also  invited  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  this 
chapel,  now  dedicated  to  Almighty  God ;  and  this 
on  the  ground  of  ray  connection  with  one  of  the 
contributors  to  its  erection.  Dr.  Nelson’s  share  in 
It,  I  am  told,  is  represented  by  two  of  these  win¬ 
dows.  .  .  How  appropriate  it  is  that  by  this  Beth- 
esda  should  be  reared  a  Zion,  where  the  healed 
may  hear  of  the  divine  Healer,  and  those  seeking 
health  of  body  may  also  find  health  of  soul.  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  God  that  another  sanctuary  has  been 
erected  as  the  abode  of  Him  who  as  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  had  only  a  stable  refuge  and  a  man¬ 
ger  bed,  and  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  joining 
in  the  dedication  of  it  to  His  service,  and  now 
“Arise,  O  Lord,  enter  into  thy  rest,  thou  and  the 
ark  of  thy  strength !  ” 

After  another  hymn,  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  was  pfiven  in  Arabic, 
and  allusion  made  to  the  happy  cooperation  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  Ckiilege  and  the  Johan¬ 


niter  Order  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  Over 
eleven  thousand  patients  have  been  treated 
within  these  walls,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  the  polycliniques,  and  taking;  in 
all  the  days  of  treatment,  the  numbers  have 
been  swelled  to  over  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  1 

The  quests  were  then  invited  by  Sister  Sophie 
to  partake  of  a  collation  in  the  garden,  after 
which  they  dispersed. 

Tell  your  friends  who  cooperated  with  you  in 
this  enterprise,  that  they  have  not  only  reared 
another  house  of  worship  in  Syria,  but  have 
woven  another  silken  cord  of  love  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  hearts  that  beat  true  to  a  common  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  service  of  the  same  Lord. 

Affectionately  yours,  George  E.  Post. 


READING  A  SERMON  ON  THE  VINE-CLAD 
PORCH. 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  interior  of  this 
State,  which  will  show  how  “  a  word  fitly  spo¬ 
ken,”  and  printed,  may  be  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  reach  thousands  of  hearts  that  are 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  comfort  the  weary, 
and  strengthen  all  for  the  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Many  will  enjoy  also  the  outburst 
of  feeling  in  the  Temperance  cause,  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  a  true  woman’s  heart.— Ed. 
Evan,] 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  we  sat  on  our  vine- 
clad  porch,  and  read  from  The  Evangelist  the 
sermon  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  on  “  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd.”  It  was  our  communion  Sabbath, 
and  the  words  were  in  sweet  accord  with  the 
sacred  hour.  It  was  such  a  A’ivid  picture,  one 
could  almost  see  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  hear 
His  voice.  It  reminded  me  of  Cole’s  beautiful 
painting  of  the  same  subject.  What  a  talent 
it  is  to  be  able  to  portray  with  pen  and  pencil 
sacred  scenes  and  characters;  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  power  of  the  printing-press, 
then  may  the  good  words  of  grace  and  comfort 
be  sent  abroad  to  others  also.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  write  to  ask  permission  to  have  this  ser¬ 
mon  copied  in  “  The  Christian  Home  ”  of  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  Iowa— a  paper  under  the  suiiervision 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  Association  for  the  Home 
of  the  Friendless.  The  paper  is  printed  by  the 
orphan  boys  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lemen, 
the  manager  of  the  Home,  who  is  a  Baptist 
minister;  but  ministers  of  all  denominations 
write  for  it.  By  its  being  reprinted  here,  that 
precious  sermon  might  reach  and  comfort 
many  more  sorrowing  and  troubled  hearts. 
[Of  course  the  consent  was  immediately  given. 
-Ed.] 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  showed  me  a  genuine 
piece  from  the  Blarney  Stone  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  perhaps  you  will  say  I  have  rubbed 
my  pen  on  it  when  I  say  that  it  does  seem  as 
if  every  Evangelist  were  better  than  the  last. 
Since  those  delightful  Union  Letters  of  Dr. 
Field  have  ceased  to  come,  your  correspond¬ 
ents  have  given  us  charming  glimpses  of  travel 
in  Colorado  and  in  Mexico. 

And  then  the  good,  sensible  words  on  the 
Temperance  question  by  A.  B.,  just  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  That  is  just  what  is  needed 
in  every  place— union  of  purpose  of  all  Tem¬ 
perance  workers  first,  and  then  by  God’s  grace 
“fight  it  out  on  that  line.”  Let  all  work  to¬ 
gether  to  clear  the  flag  from  this  blot.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Empire  State  may  not  be 
long  behind  Iowa  in  doing  something  to  free 
its  people  from  this  terrible  curse.  It  was  not 
Republicans  alone  who  fought  in  battles  and 
starved  in  prisons  in  our  war :  there  were  tens 
of  thousands  of  Democrats  who  were  equally 
true  and  loyal  and  brave.  Cannot  both  par¬ 
ties  now  unite  under  one  flag  to  drive  this  de¬ 
mon  of  legalized  ruin,  this  caterer  for  prison 
and  death,  from  the  land  ?  It  was  not  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Mercy  alone,  nor  was  it  only  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  or  Methodists  or  Episcopalians,  nor  those 
of  any  other  single  denomination,  w'ho  scraped 
all  the  lint,  made  all  the  bandages,  nursed  all 
the  sick:  hut  all  together  were  engaged  in  this 
patriotic  work.  Now  can  they  not  all  unite  in 
thb  good  work  of  cleansing  the  country  from 
the  shame  of  drunkenness,  by  doing  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  home  work,  if  the  fathers  and  the 
sons  and  brothers  will  take  the  political  work, 
and  drive  the  foe  from  the  field  ?  I.  P.  A. 

Soneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1886. 


BOOKS  IN  ME.MORIAM. 

By  Bev.  E.  P.  Crane. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  of  its  kind  that 
better  answers  its  purpose  than  a  well  prepared 
memorial  volume.  It  is  not  meant  to  lie  a  bio¬ 
graphy,  nor  a  collection  of  memoirs,  yet  it  is 
in  a  delightful  sense  a  “life.”  When  what  it 
should  be,  it  in  some  measure  neutralizes  be¬ 
reavement,  which  of  course  is  better  than 
comforting  it,  making  the  absent  one  to  come 
back  to  us  almost  as  though  w-e  could  see  his 
shadow,  hear  his  footstep,  and  return  his  glance. 
“  Not  lost  but  gone  before,”  does  not  cover  it ; 
under  such  a  spell  wo  feel  that  if  we  must  say 
gone  at  all,  it  is  only  gone  a  little  out  of  sight, 
and  what  does  that  amount  to  with  us,  when,  for 
example,  we  lose  sight  of  the  nightingale  still 
flooding  the  sky  with  his  song  ? 

We  have  all  had  such  books  sent  to  us.  They 
seemed  almost  like  a  resurrection,  like  Laza¬ 
rus  coming  home  again  to  supper  that  evening, 
the  Master  there  to  teach,  Mary  to  iisten,  and 
Martha  to  serve.  We  have  also  had  books  that 
attempted  as  much  and  failed ;  and  failure  here 
is  like  Gehazi’s  failure  with  the  prophet’s  staff, 
a  renewed  torture.  Perhaps  we  have  felt  a 
little  resentful  toward  the  maker  of  such  a 
book,  and  wished  that  he  had  left  the  ashes  to 
lie  over  the  embers  of  our  grief;  but  we  must 
be  reasonable.  His  was  not  an  easy  task.  If 
he  fell  short  of  the  exactions  of  hearts  fevered 
with  their  griefs,  he  may  well  be  pardoned.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  praise  the  dead ;  to  add  and 
multiply  words  of  compliment  and  laudation, 
and  that  too,  in  many  instances,  without  a  trace 
of  positive  untruth.  But  what  is  the  result? 
A  featureless  picture.  There  must  be  shadows 
or  there  can  be  no  light.  And  here  comes  in 
the  difficulty.  While  we  should  all  feel  the  in¬ 
sipidity  of  a  mere  eulogy  as  a  memorial  of  one 
that  we  have  loved,  what  shadow  would  we  con¬ 
sent  to  have  thrown  in  ?  We  resent  the  first 
attempt. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  memorial  volume, 
which  was  such  only  as  bearing  upon  its  title- 
page  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  as  contain¬ 
ing  a  sermon  upon  death.  The  preacher  evi¬ 
dently  felt  the  force  of  the  considerations  I 
have  been  presenting.  Yet  I  cannot  say  that 
his  effort  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed,  was 
at  all  satisfactory ;  death  was  there,  but  not 
our  beloved  dead.  It  did  well  enough  as  a 
“  memento  mori,”  but  it  was  not  the  memori¬ 
al  that  bereavement  craves. 

I  have  just  received  a  little  volume  of  quite 
another  sort.  It  comes  to  me  as  a  memorial  of 
one  who  was  too  dear  for  words  that  are  to  be 
printed,  yet,  like  the  volume  with  which  I  am 


putting  it  in  contrast,  it  has,  except  upon  the 
fly-leaf,  not  a  word  about  her.  Furthermore, 
any  one  can  get  the  book  at  will.  It  is  entitled 
“  Daily  Light  on  the  Daily  Path :  A  Devotion¬ 
al  Text-Book  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  in 
the  very  Words  of  Scripture:  The  Morning 
Hour,”  and  is  published  by  the  Bagsters.  Be¬ 
sides  the  favorite  text  of  the  deceased,  telling  of 
what  “Eye  hath  not  seen,”  and  besides  the 
dedication,  both  penned  by  one  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  daughters,  there  is  only  the  photograph 
mounted  upon  the  inside  cover  to  make  my 
copy  differ  from  one  that  my  reader  might  buy. 

But  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal  in  these  few 
lines  of  filial  grief  and  in  that  frontispiece :  to 
me  “  Daily  Light  ”  is  a  memorial  volume. 

Now  was  it  not  a  happy  thought  to  steer 
clear  thus  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  eulogy, 
fond  reminiscences,  and  portraiture?  To  the 
family  the  book  is  especially  suggestive,  for  it 
was  the  mother’s  closet  companion,  and  out  of 
her  closet  she  brought  it  many  a  time,  fresh 
with  the  baptism  of  her  tears,  into  the  chamber 
where  she  dreaded  to  see  the  coffin  enter. 
They  remembered  the  daily  light  she  brought 
to  their  couches  of  suffering,  and  well  may  they 
feel  that  the  very  title  is  apart  of  her  own  dear 
self;  and  now  that  she  has  gone— for  we  must 
say  it  at  last— the  little  book  may  well  seem 
to  them  as  giving  forth  some  of  the  unspent 
rays  of  the  path  of  the  just. 

But  to  the  remoter  circle  of  her  friends,  it 
has  scarcely  less  a  memorial  value.  Here  we 
have  a  year  of  her  walk  with  God.  Here  can 
we  all  follow  her  from  Winter  to  Spring,  to 
Summer,  to  Autumn,  around  to  Christmas,  and 
the  warm  scenes  of  the  closing  year.  Here  in 
front  is  the  image  of  the  earthly  that  she  has 
borne,  the  image  that  she  has  impressed  upon 
our  thoughts  as  a  figure  needed  for  the  heaven 
that  we  try  to  paint ;  while  in  the  book  itself  we 
have  the  elements  and  features  of  the  image  of 
the  heavenly  that  she  shall  bear  when  we  see 
her  next. 

It  was  on  June  25th  that  the  postman  brought 
me  the  book.  The  leading  text  for  that  day  is 
“  When  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him, 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.”  Under  it  is 
the  Old  Testament  version  of  her  favorite  text : 
“Since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have 
not  heard  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  neither 
hath  the  eye  seen,  O  God,  beside  Thee,  what 
He  hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for 
Him.” 

No  such  coincidence  was  needed  to  associate 
her  memory  with  my  anticipations  of  heaven, 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  minor  tokens 
of  my  Father’s  love  that  are  so  like  the  mere 
gleams  of  tenderness  that  we  so  often  catch 
upon  home  faces,  and  that  we  miss  so  much 
when  we  try  to  make  it  seem  home  without 
them.  Welcome  is  any  light,  thrice  welcome 
such  a  light  that  falls  upon  a  path  shaded  by 
such  a  grief. 

Stuttgart,  J  une,  1886. 


STatile* 


ON  SPINOZA.* 

This  Dutch  Jew,  philosopher  and  pantheist, 
seems  to  be  the  perennial  object  of  interest 
and  study.  The  most  subtle  thinkers  are 
drawn  towards  him,  and  even  those  who  most 
abhor  his  theology  have  confessed  their  in¬ 
debtedness  to  his  philosophy.  As  a  new  and 
critical  edition  of  his  works  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Holland,  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
the  interest  in  him  and  in  his  philosophy  will 
be  stimulated,  and  that  we  may  see  a  panthe¬ 
istic  revival.  Has  the  current  “  theosophic  ” 
craze  anything  to  do  with  such  a  revival  ? 

The  handsome  volume  before  us  is  the  latest 
study  of  this  remarkable  man.  Its  author  was 
widely  known  as  a  scholar  and  a  preacher.  As 
President  of  Marietta  College,  and  afterwards 
Professor  in  Lane  Seminary,  he  impressed  him¬ 
self  to  a  wonderful  degree  upon  a  wide  circle 
of  pupils,  friends,  and  admirers.  The  book 
which  has  now  become  his  monument,  is  the 
fruit  of  his  study  of  philosophy  joined  with 
his  observation  of  young  men.  In  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  teach  Christian  truth,  he  found  him¬ 
self  sometimes  impeded  by  such  speculative 
systems  as  those  of  Spinoza  and  of  the  later 
German  idealists,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  Dr. 
Smith,  bred  in  the  best  school  of  New  England 
orthodoxy,  found  his  religion  in  the  Bible. 
The  idealism  which  could  evolve  the  universe 
from  its  inner  consciousness,  and  which  had 
no  need  of  revelation,  was  at  first  uncongenial, 
and  afterwards  positively  abhorrent,  to  him. 
He  therefore  took  strictly  Baconian  ground  in 
philosophy,  and  in  theology  as  well.  The  true 
method  of  advance  in  physics,  is  observation 
and  induction.  Careful  collection  and  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  facts,  has  enabled  us  to  make  such 
enormous  strides  in  natural  science  in  the  last 
century.  But  this  method  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  the  8cien<!e  of  mind  and  of  divine 
things.  Hence  the  diversity  of  our  systems  of 
psychology  and  of  theology.  Let  us  “  back  to 
Bacon”  rather  than  “back  to  Kant.”  For 
the  Christian  theologian  the  facts  of  revelation 
are  the  basis  of  every  true  system,  just  as  the 
facts  of  nature  are  the  starting-point  for  the 
man  of  science. 

Dr.  Smith’s  critical  essay  (nearly  half  the 
book)  is  occupied  with  this  fundamental  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  Bacon’s  person¬ 
ality  and  system.  He  then  takes  up  the  school 
of  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  Ho  analyzes  their 
systems,  points  out  the  insufficiency  (as  he  re¬ 
gards  it)  of  their  method,  and  the  contradic¬ 
tion  into  which  it  leads  them.  Next  he  traces 
the  subsequent  influence  of  Spinoza  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  England,  devoting  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  Coleridge  and  the  Broad  Church  party 
in  England.  He  avows  his  conviction  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  Spinozism  is  the  tap-root  of  modem 
doubt. 

Now  of  course  a  review  of  this  kind  cannot 
enter  upon  an  extended  argument  upon  these 
important  points.  The  reader  must  go  to  the 
book  and  judge  for  himself.  One  thing  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say :  Dr.  Smith  has  start¬ 
ed  inquiries  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  of  theology.  No  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  relations  of  one  of  these  to  the  other, 
can  afford  to  pass  over  the  questions  liere  rais¬ 
ed.  And  they  are  discussed  in  a  worthy  man¬ 
ner.  The  book  shows  the  thinker  and  the  ora¬ 
tor.  Conviction  is  in  every  line.  The  author 
is  waging  a  battle  for  the  truth.  The  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  style,  the  ring  of  the  sentences, 
show  the  master  of  language  pleading  a  case 
in  which  his  most  earnest  love  for  the  truth 
has  engaged  him.  In  this  fervid  eloquence,  as 
well  as  in  the  handsome  portrait  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  volume,  former  pupils  will  recog¬ 
nize  their  master.  If  any  one  still  has  doubts 
of  the  orthodox  temper  of  former  New  School 
theologians,  this  book  will  be  a  convincing 
testimony  against  those  doubts. 

•  SPIXOZA  AND  HI8  Entibonmxnt  :  A  CrltlcAl  Easaj,  WlUl 
a  TranalaUon  ol  the  Ethice.  By  Henry  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
late  Professor  In  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  ClnclnnaU : 
Robert  Clarke  k  Co.  1886. 


It  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Smith’s  love  of 
fairness,  that  after  his  refutation  of  Spinozism, 
he  yet  gives  a  translation  of  the  great  think¬ 
er’s  Ethics.  He  prefers  that  every  one  should 
judge  for  himself  whether  the  refutation  is 
fairly  done.  Of  this  translation  wo  cannot 
speak  at  length.  We  have  the  word  of  com¬ 
petent  scholars  that  it  is  admirably  done — 
close  to  the  original,  but  in  idiomatic  English. 
Even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  critique, 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  phiiosophical  classic 
in  a  worthy  English  dress. 


HYMN  AND  TVNE  BOOK  IN  ARABIC. 

A  few  weeks  since  there  came  to  us  by  the 
foreign  mail  an  octavo  volume,  printed  and 
bound  as  handsomely  as  if  issued  from  the 
best  of  our  New  York  presses,  but  the  merit  of 
which  we  were  not  able  to  appreciate,  as  it  was 
in  Arabic,  and  therefore  we  must  allow  the  au¬ 
thor,  our  friend  Rev.  George  A.  Ford  of  Sidon, 
to  explain  its  purpose,  as  he  does  so  modestly 
in  the  foliowing  ietter : 

sidon,  Syria,  June  7, 1886. 

My  dear  Di'.  Field:  In  your  volume  “On  the 
Desert,”  page  318,  you  make  sonie  strictures 
on  “Arab  Music,”  in  which  I  believe  Dr.  Post 
sympathizes  with  you.  About  the  time  your 
book  arrived,  I  was  appointed,  along  with  Rev. 
Samuei  Jessup,  who,  like  his  brother,  is  a 
“  sweet  singer,”  and  withal  a  musical  composer 
when  he  chooses  to  be,  to  attend  in  behalf  of 
the  mission  to  the  issuing  of  a  new  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book  in  the  Arabic.  We  found  that  the 
amount  of  iabor  involved  in  this  work  was  very 
great,  and  it  occupied  all  the  time  that  I  could 
possibly  muster  from  my  regular  station  du¬ 
ties  until  the  publication  of  the  book  a  few 
months  since.  I  did  not  know  or  think  it  would 
take  so  long,  or  I  should  not  have  waited,  but 
I  wished  to  send  along  a  copy,  and  thus  return 
the  compliment  in  feeble  measure.  The  plain 
copies  were  bound  up  first,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  the  market,  so  I  had  to  wait  for  the 
gilt  copy,  which  I  now  forward  by  mail,  hoping 
it  will  reach  you  safely. 

If  Mrs.  F.  or  Miss  C.  should  undertake  to 
look  over  the  music,  they  will  find  it  has  been 
printed  backwards.  And  owing  to  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Arabic  metre,  we  were  constrained 
to  play  havoc  with  some  of  the  standard  tunes 
to  adapt  them ;  and  further,  to  nationalize  the 
book  somewhat,  we  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the 
left-hand  page  here  and  there  a  “native  air,” 
one  of  that  class  you  have  done  so  much  to  dis¬ 
credit  !  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  duties  involved  and  the  labor  expended, 
but  we  naturally  feel  that  the  Hymn  Book  for 
Church,  School,  and  Family,  and  especially 
where  the  language  possesses  but  one,  is  next 
in  importance  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  we 
look  for  a  great  blessing  to  accompany,  in  due 
time,  this  form  of  missionary  work. 

Your  attached  Syrian  missionary  friend, 
George  A.  Ford. 

“  The  Story  of  Norway  ”  is  added  to  the  se¬ 
ries  in  course  of  publication  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  The  writer,  Prof.  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesea 
(of  Columbia  College),  fairly  revels  in  recitals 
of  the  exploits  of  the  old  vikings  of  the  North, 
from  the  beginnings  of  history  until  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  it  having  been  his  wish  for 
many  years  to  write  a  history  of  his  native 
Norway  for  English  readers.  Coming  down 
to  tamer  times,  when  the  national  hero  Olaf 
Trj'ggvesson  and  the  rest  are  off  the  stage, 
and  including  the  four  centuries  of  the  union 
with  Denmark,  really  great  and  formative 
events  are  treated  with  brevity.  But  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  plan  of  the  se¬ 
ries,  to  give  full  space  to  what  may  be  called 
the  more  romantic  phases  of  history,  and  less 
to  institutions  and  matters  common  to  all  civil¬ 
ized  countries.  The  author  has  made  the  most 
of  his  subject  possible,  from  the  point  of  view 
indicated.  His  work  fills  a  vacuum,  and  fills  it 
well.  _ 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  no  longer  to 
entertain  us  with  her  pen.  Her  years  forbid 
it,  and  if  not  quite  so,  yet  her  family  cares  and 
occupations.  “The  author  of  ‘Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ’  is  no  longer  the  strong  woman  of  a  few 
years  ago,”  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  “her 
constant  watching  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying 
husband  having  practically  shattered  her 
health,  as  it  has  reduced  the  robust  physical 
frame  to  merely  a  skeleton.  For  more  than 
eighteen  months,  with  scarcely  an  interrup¬ 
tion,  has  the  affectionate  wife  remained  at  her 
husband’s  side,  reading  and  singing  to  him  as 
he  lingers  through  the  days  and  nights,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  end  that  is  not  far  off.  Mrs.  Stowe 
is  seventy-five  years  of  age.” 

Gen.  Adam  Badeau  has  written,  and  the 
Harpers  have  puVilished,  a  volume  entitled 
“Aristocracy  in  England,”  which  many  will 
regard  of  special  interest  just  now,  as  helping 
to  interpret  the  new  and  unexpected  phases  of 
politics  in  that  country.  John  Bull  as  here 
written  of  by  a  lawyer-soldier  Yankee  after  a 
dozen  years  of  official  life  in  his  country  and 
observation  of  him,  is  an  interesting  character, 
it  must  be  admitted,  and  one  very  far  from 
faultless  in  Ameriean  eyes.  The  book  is  quite 
out  of  the  common  rut,  and  worth  reading  as 
a  phase  of  a  many-sided  subject.  It  is  well 
written. _ 

Joaquin  Miller  writes  in  the  July  Lippin- 
cott,  after  due  introspection,  thus :  “  This  year, 
God  willing,  I  shall  stop  writing,  and  in  a 
small  way  take  up'  the  law  again ;  for  a  man 
who  writes  constantly  cannot  think  much,  and 
a  man  who  does  not  think  much  ought  not  to 
have  much  to  say.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
selfishness  and  egotism  in  writing  that  is  ruin¬ 
ous  to  all  men.  A  man  who  makes  a  profession 
of  writing  poetry,  ought  to  die  early.” 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  offers  a 
premium  of  $1000  for  the  best  book,  popular  in 
character,  on  the  subject  “  The  Christian  Obli¬ 
gations  of  Capital  and  Labor.”  The  premium 
is  offered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
John  C.  Green  fund.  The  Committee  of  Award 
will  need  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  patience 
against  the  ides  of  November.  As  to  extent 
the  work  must  contain  not  less  than  60,000  or 
more  than  100,000  words. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  are  at  work  on  a  catalogue 
of  their  publications,  which  they  intend  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  elaborate  and  useful  they  have 
ever  issued  here.  It  will  contain  all  of  their 
own  publications,  besides  the  miscellaneous 
works  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  be  provided  with  a  full  index. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  announce  their  in¬ 
tention  to  begin,  when  all  things  are  ready,  the 
publication  of  a  new  illustrated  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  to  be  known  as  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
though  in  no  sense  a  revival  of  the  old  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Monthly,  which  was  replaced  by  The 
Century.  Mr.  Burlingame,  long  connected 
with  this  eminent  publishing  firm  in  a  literary 
way,  is  named  as  the  editor. 
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Cblckgo,  Ill.,  July  13. 


CELEBRATING  OUT  IN  DAKOTA. 

BY  EDSOK  C.  DAYTON. 

Theodore  Sooeerelt’i  Fonrth  of  July  Speech. 

Dioklneon,  D.  T.,  July  10, 18M. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Dickinson  celebrated  our 


miles  east  from  Mexico,  and  sixty-five  miles  already  traversed  baffles  description,  still  more  any  business  man  will  notice  at  once,  but  I  do 
west  from  Vera  Cruz.  Cordoba  is  situated  in  wonderful  is  that  between  these  two  stations,  not  care  to  discuss  them,  as  they  will  do  no 
the  Tierra  Caliente,  or  Hot  Lands  of  Mexico,  The  road  passes  first  on  one  side  of  the  terrific  harm ;  but  the  clause  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  lies  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  high  moun-  barranca  or  ravine  Metlac,  and  then  on  the  has  and  will  do  harm,  and  wound  the  feelings 
A  TRIP  TO  KXICO.— VIL  ^hich  separates  these  lands  from  the  other.  The  ravine  is  very  narrow,  and  its  sides  of  many,  if  left  unoorrected. 

BY  THE  BIV.  OBOBOX  c.  NOYM,  D.D.  elevated  table  lands  from  which  we  descended  are  Very  pieclpitous.  It  is  a  thousand  feet  cuicugo  iii  juiyu  Thomas  Kane. 

—  in  order  to  reach  it.  deep.  At  its  bottom  runs  the  river  Metlac,  ’ 

Aa  bemin  to  Toluca.  Anciont  Pyramida.  ®nd  on  both  its  sides  far  above  the  track  and  ~ 

Beferenoe  was  made  in  a  preceding  letter  to  ^  below  it  grows  a  great  wealth  of  tropical  vege-  CELEBRATING  OUT  IN  DAKOTA. 

Toluca.  Our  trip  thither  was  one  of  the  most  (jigtunee  to  our  left,  the  ruins  of  two  pyramids,  tation.  The  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  edson  c  dayton 

interesting  and  delightful  of  any  that  we  made  ^y  Toltecs  no  one  knows  how  long  other  is  made  over  a  sharply  curved  bridge 

from  the  city  of  Mexico  as  a 'starting-point.  doubtless  not  less  thnn  a  thousand  years,  ninety  feet  long.  The  bridge  rests  upon  stone  Theodore  Sooeerelt’i  Pourth  of  July  Speech. 

Toluca  is  on  the  western  or  Pacific  slope  of  the  ^j^^y  erected  in  honor  of  the  sun  and  the  piers,  and  is  massive  and  strong,  as  it  needs  Diokineon,  d.  t.,  July  lo,  isse. 

continent,  and  is  distant  nearly  fifty  miles  somewhat  of  the  appear-  to  be  to  bear  the  extra  strain  to  which  its  Dear  Evangelist:  Dickinson  celebrated  our 

from  Mexico.  Leaving  the  city  from  the  Colo-  ^^<5^  shapely  and  lofty  hills,  though  the  curved  form  subjects  it.  The  old  Romans  nev-  great  national  anniversary  after  the  most  ap- 
nia  Station,  our  route  for  a  few  miles  is  a  little  ^bat  they  are  artificial  structures  are  er  surpassed  if  they  ever  equalled  this  master-  proved  Eastern  fashion,  with  fireworks,  pole- 

north  of  west.  We  pass  near  Popotla,  where  plainly  to  be  seen  Besides  these  large  pyra-  piece  of  bridge-building.  Indeed  the  whole  raising,  speeches,  etc.  Monday  was  selected 
there  is  a  very  interesting  historical  reUccaU-  ^  the ’sun  being  180  feet  high  and  construction  of  this  road,  from  the  Vera  Cruz  in  preference  to  Saturday;  and  while  not  all 

ed  orbol  de  la  noche  triste,  or  the  Tree  of  the  ggg  f^t  long  at  the  base  there  are  more  than  plain  to  the  tablelands  of  Mexico,  is  a  succes-  the  fireworks  kept  over  Sunday,  enough  were 

Sad  Night.  It  is  a  cypress  of  the  same  variety  twenty  smaller  mounds  in  the  immediate  sion  of  marvellous  engineering,  triumphs  which  left  to  make  the  celebration  characteristically 

with  those  magnificent  trees  which  are  found  neighborhood  of  the  larger  ones.  Just  what  taken  together  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  equalled  noisy.  I  think  that  the  day  was  never  before 

at  the  base  of  the  heights  of  Chapultepec.  Be-  ^bese  ancient  mounds  signify,  no  one  has  ever  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  unless  the  Callao,  especially  observed  this  side  of  the  Missouri, 

neath  this  tree  on  July  1,  1520,  Cortez  spent  the  satisfactorily  made  out  That  it  was  a  Lima,  and  Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru,  which  cross-  so  the  people  came  together  from  all  di- 

night  in  sorrow  and  tears,  on  account  of  his  pantheon  or  burial  place  for  the  dlstin-  es  the  Andes  at  the  height  of  15,645  feet,  be  a  rections  and  by  aU  means  of  conveyance,  until 

disastrous  repulse  from  the  city.  Hereheral-  j^igbed  dead  among  the  Toltecs,  is  the  view  solitary  exception.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  they  outnumbered  any  company,  it  is  said, 
lied  his  strength  and  courage  for  a  fresh  and  a  which  is  most  generaUy  accepted.  Maximilian  Colorado  or  New  Mexico.  The  traveller  to  which  has  been  gathered  on  this  side  of  the 
victorious  attack.  This  tree,  though  certainly  encouraged  the  making  of  excavations  here,  Mexico  would  not  be  ill-repaid  if  he  were  to  river. 

more  than  four  centuries  old,  was  perfectly  but  I  believe  that  no  thorough  work  was  ever  have  nothing  to  reward  him  for  his  long  jour-  We  ought  not  to  underestimate  the  impor- 

sound  and  vigorous  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  would  be  easy,  though  somewhat  ex-  ney  beyond  what  he  would  see  and  feel  in  tance  of  a  right  use  of  such  an  occasion.  How 

a  fire  kindled  underneath  it  so  burned  its  pgngiyg^  bj  tunnel  the  pyramids,  thus  making  making  the  trip  from  Esperanza  to  Cordoba,  a  such  an  occasion  can  be  improved,  was  well 
trunk,  that  some  of  its  branches  have  since  ^bem  give  up  their  secrets  if  they  have  any,  distance  of  less  than  fifty  miles.  What  to  a  illustrated  in  our  celebration.  The  Hon.  The- 
dled.  It  is  now  enclosed  by  a  high  iron  rail-  without  destroying  or  altering  their  form.  Northerner  greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  odore  Roosevelt,  who  passes  his  Summers  not 
Ing,  which  protects  it  from  vandal  relic-hunt-  jj  g^^b  ruins  were  found  in  our  own  country,  this  trip,  is  that  it  Introduces  him  to  tropical  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  west  of  this 
era.  He  who  comes  under  the  outer  edge  of  its  ^bey  would  not  long  remain  unexplored.  The  life  and  scenery.  At  Maltrata,  Orizaba,  and  point,  kindly  came  over  in  answer  to  repeated 
shadow,  should  be  satisfied  to  know  that  he  (Government  would  take  hold  of  the  matter.  Cordoba,  scores  of  women  and  children,  and  requests  of  our  citizens,  and  talked  in  a  plain, 

stands  upon  ground  which  was  once  pressed  gyj,  ^be  Mexican  Government  is  poor,  and  in-  some  men,  flocked  to  our  train  eager  to  find  instructive  way  about  the  responsibilities  of 

by  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  different  to  such  things.  Near  these  mounds  customers  for  their  tempting  baskets  of  fruits—  an  American  citizen,  and  especially  when  resi- 
where  he  shed  bitter  tears,  not  of  repentance  traces  of  a  road,  which  is  known  as  the  oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  grana-  dent  in  a  new  and  developing  portion  of  the 

for  his  abominable  cruelties,  but  of  disappoint-  of  the  Dead.  On  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  ditas,  mameys,  and  other  fruits  of  name  un-  country.  The  address  was  very  simple,  direct, 

mentfor  his  defeat.  Tacuba,  another  suburb  jbg  Sun,  where  once  stood  an  idol  with  a  known  to  me.  Besides  fruits,  they  pressed  you  appropriate,  and  delivered  in  a  conversational 

of  Mexico,  and  close  beside  Popotla,  is  one  of  burnished  shield  to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  to  buy  articles  of  food,  such  as  tamales,  or  meat  style.  It  was  not  without  an  immediate,  and 

the  ancient  towns  of  the  country.  Long  be-  morning  sun,  the  people  of  the  village  of  San  smothered  in  paste,  tortilla  cakes,  and  a  cer-  I  hope  permanent  effect.  The  entire  speech 
for©  the  conquest,  it  was  the  capital  of  many  rranc(gco  not  far  away  have  erected  a  cross ;  tain  kind  of  maize  crackers  which  were  very  had  a  marked  fitness  to  time  and  place,  but 

Aztec  kings  who  reigned  here  in  succession,  ^be  third  of  May,  they  come  delicate,  sweet,  and  good.  They  are  done  up  much  of  it  is  applicable  everywhere.  It  has 

and  the  last  of  whom  was  hanged  by  the  order  in  procession  to  conduct  a  religious  service  and  in  long  circular  packages,  like  a  Bologua  sau-  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  many 

of  Cortez  in  1625.  His  name,  it  may  be  men-  decorate  the  cross  with  flowers.  sage,  and  are  wrapped  in  paper,  with  thin  cut-  friends  in  New  York  might  be  interested  in 

tioned  for  the  reader’s  information,  was  Tetle-  ^be  country  surrounding  San  Juan  Teolihu-  tings  of  pine,  and  tied  with  strings.  Tropical  what  he  is  saying  hereabouts,  and  so  I  have 
panquetzaltzln.  Beyond  Tacuba  the  train  en-  name  of  the  place  of  these  pyramids)  fiowers  are  also  offered  for  sale,  some  of  them,  asked  him  for  the  substance  of  the  speech, 

ters  the  valley  of  Los  Remedies,  where  may  be  jg  j^^b  as  a  garden,  and  is  beautiful  with  the  like  the  pelo  de  los  angeles  (hair  of  the  angels)  that  I  might  give  it  to  The  Evangelist.  In 

seen  on  a  hill  at  the  right  the  shrine  described  regular  rows  of  the  maquey  plant,  of  rare  beauty,  and  orchids  of  extraordinary'  response  to  my  request,  he  sends  me  the  fol- 

In  a  previous  letter.  Now  we  begin  to  ascend  .jbe  centre  of  the  maquey  plantations  is,  how-  size  and  beauty,  and  of  which  it  is  said  eight  lowing : 

by  a  steep  and  heavy  grade,  the  mountain  at  Apam,  about  thirty  miles  further  on.  hundred  different  varieties,  growing  on  any  and  I  am  peculiarly  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

range  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  there  is  a  branch  railroad  running  every  kind  of  tree,  have  been  distinguished.  addressing  you,  my  fellow  citizens  of  Dakota,  on 

the  vaUey  of  Mexico.  Nopades,  or  cactus  trees,  puebla,  a  large  city  famous  for  its  beauty  At  Orizaba  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  of  July,  because  it  always  seems  to  me 


of  many  and  grotesque  forms,  are  seen  in  un-  magnificent  Cathedral. 

usual  abundance.  At  Dos  Rios,  seventeen 

miles  from  the  city,  we  are  nearly  eleven  him-  ^ 

dred  feet  above  it.  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  Is  Huamantla,  the  next  station  eas 

more  magnificent  the  view  which  is  now  li'  Is  an  unattractive  looking  to 


through  a  large  coffee  plantation.  Many  of  that  those  who  dwell  In  a  new  territory,  and  whose 
the  trees  were  as  much  as  twenty,  if  not  thirty,  therefore  are  peculiarly  fruitful,  for  good 

feet  high,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  “"‘I  o* 


dred  feet  above  it.  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  Is  Huamantla,  the  next  station  east  of  Aplzaco.  q  banana  trees  and  a  tree  which  land,  have  In  consequence  peculiar  responsibilities, 

more  magnificent  than  the  view  which  is  now  It  is  an  unattractive  looking  town,  built  of  bears  no  fruit  and  is  called  the  mof/ier  tree  for  already  been  told,  very  truthfully  and 

panted  to  the  delighted  traveUer.  Down  in  f  ®*bTsu*^^^^  obvious  reasons,  were  planted  among  the  coffee  effectively,  of  the  great  gifts  and  blessings  that 

the  deep  valleys,  and  far  up  the  mountain  church  towers  enough  to  suggest  extraordinary  ^  .^at  their  foliaire  miirht  afford  a  need-  enjoy;  and  we  all  of  us  feel  most  rightly  and 

Bides,  the  green  hedges  of  the  magusy  plant  {^^'J^’^bln^'lIIiTnl^tT^The^D  protection  to  the  coffee  lierries  from  the  properly,  that  we  belong  to  the  greatest  nation  that 

give  a  picturesque  and  exceedingly  beautiful  ^  anything  but  piety.  The  place  is  in  reality  ...  These  berries  were  rinenintr  at  1*“®  ever  existed  on  this  earth— a  feeling  I  like  to 

effect  to  the  landscape.  Far  over  the  valley  “roatr^It  w^  to  thlJ^l^e  thaf  sLte^Anna  and  with  their  red  shell  (which  turns  8®®-  ^  ®'®'7  American  always  to  keep  the 

the  towers  and  white  walls  of  the  city  are  seen,  throats.  It  was  to  this  place  that  ssanta  Anna  binpir  when  drv'»  looked  much  like  cranberries  most  intense  pride  in  his  country  and  people.  But 
Md  beyond  them,  to  the  eeet  end  eonthenet,  tetr'f  1.“''^,’  At  It's  ouir.^  *>reedy  know  your  rights  «.d  privilege. 


.  ,  .  77  ,  1  A/wx  Alirk  fomrkiio  rkr  infaTn/Mio  At  tUtJ  biUtJb  tllC  lU  tllC  tUWll  WU  Alts-  -  o -  - r . -o-'' 

the  mountain  range  with  the  white  peaks  of  quently  saw  quantles  of  coffee  spread  out  on  Cowell.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  I 

Popocatapetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  towering  above  American  filibuster  Walker  wm  killed  m  a  per-  ^  Orizaba  is  also  in  the  8ay  a  few  words  to  you  about  your  duties.  Much 

aU.  These  are  the  chief  objects  in  the  picture.  midst  of  a  sugar-growing  region,  and  there  has  been  given  to  us,  and  so  much  will  be  expected 


upon  in  nature  The  dwellings  of  the  ^ople  *  ^“E^thv  of^oSxi<^^  verdure.  Thus  there  are  contrasts  in  nature  as  Peculiar  importance  not  on  account  of  what  Amer- 

are  poor  and  rude,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  anned.  Swarthy  of  complexion,  large  anil  mus-  .  ,  stronirlv  marked  as  those  which  *ea  was.  but  because  of  what  she  was  to  become ; 

h«yy  stones,  to  prevent  the  winds  from  blow-  euUr  they  SMS'';  TfliS  “^Tcrdmi'ns  oTh^rn  me  •»-'  ‘-e  present,  .„d  she 

ing  them  away :  but  to  a  stranger  they  seem  ros,  as  if  they  might  be  as  ready  to  attack  a  yielded  to  them  the  past,  but  it  was  felt  In  re- 

all  the  more  picturesque  because  of  their  rude  train  as  to  protect  it.  But  they  are  said  to  be  turn  that  to  her,  and  to  her  especially,  belonged  the 

character.  They  are  transfigured  in  the  gen-  »  very  effleient  and  faithful  police  force,  un-  ^OW  A  MILLIONAIRE  WAS  CONTERTED.  future.  It  Is  the  same  with  us  here.  We,  grangers 

eral  loveliness  of  the  scene.  Adjoining  most  of  some  of  the  regular  soldiers,  a  squad  of  and  cowboys  alike,  have  opened  a  new  land ;  we 

the  houws  are  small  sq^re  towers  a^ut  ten  ?JtSdTave  been  known  during  a  recent’visit  in  the  southern  part  of  “••®  th®  Pioneers,  and  as  we  shape  the  course  of 

feet  high,  which  are  used  as  cribs,  and  la t^e  State,  a  singular  incident  in  the  realm  of  the  stream  near  its  head,  our  efforts  have  infinitely 

are  known  as  cincolotes.  Towards  the  summit  sometime^s  to  be  ignorant  of  the  robbing  of  a  ...  theraoeutics  came  under  observation  more  effect  In  bending  It  In  anygiven  direction,  than 

Ah.!..  w..-. train,  and  to  remain  ouietlv  in  their  car  undis-  spiritual  merapeuiics  came  unaer  ODservaiion  _  _  _ _ , 


she  shared  with  other  nations  the  present,  and  she 
yielded  to  them  the  past,  but  it  was  felt  In  re¬ 
turn  that  to  her,  and  to  her  especially,  belonged  the 
future.  It  is  the  same  with  us  here.  We,  grangers 
and  cowboys  alike,  have  opened  a  new  land ;  we 


sometimes  to  be  ignorant  of  the  robbing  of  a 
train,  and  to  remain  quietly  in  their  car  undis- 


ofthlsmountainrangewhlchwearecllmbing.  tra^and  to  remain  quieuyi^^^^^^  is  worthy  of  record.  By  the  means  of  they  would  have  if  they  were  made  farther  along. 

Md  which  is  known  u  Cruces  we  pass  ^g®g“7iTof  them  sSc^  vrhat  seems  almost  a  vagary  of  the  mind,  it  I®  other  words,  the  first  comers  In  a  land  can  by 

through  a  fine  forest  of  j^n  pines  and  ^s  was  shown  that  while  the  Church  may  mark  their  individual  efforts  do  far  more  to  channel  out 

^0^.  the  only  «orest  ^t  I  saw  in  Mexico.  ?u?\mrS^ledlKtech.!^^mt  of  its  set  ways  and  methods  after  which  souls  the  course  In  which  its  history  Is  to  run,  than  can 

Twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  we  are  at  Ctma,  are  rare.  Our  train  carried  its  detachment  of  J  them;  and  their  labors, 

the  summit,  ten  thou^nd  f^t  above  the  sea-  wind  bloweth  whS-e  it  Usteth  and  thou  hekrest  whether  exercised  on  theside  of  evil  or  on  the  side 


1  1  A.1.  1-1  1-  ...  1  ... ...  1-.  1-  11  ji  fKEi /i/\tnr\anv  franannrfa*  hnf  WA  YinH  nn  wma  Dioweiii  wuere  iii  iistem  auu  inou  nearest  - - 

^el,  the  highest  point  to  which  a  railroad  has  w^h  the  company  transports ,  but  we  had  no  ^^re  effective  than  if  they  had 

been  built  in  this  country.  Near  the  summit  or  them.  nr  whither  it  o-neth  remained  In  old  settled  communities.  So  it  is 

is  Salazar  (abbreviated  from  Saint  Lazarus),  ^  of  PromlM,  renorted  bv  his  associates  peculiarly  incumbent  on  us  here  to-day  so  to  act 

and  a  few  rods  from  this  station  is  the  famous  From  Huamantla  we  travel  over  a  wide  and  millions  self  made  exhibit-  throughout  our  lives  as  to  leave  our  children  a 

battle-field  of  Las  Cruces,  where  the  patriot  fertile  but  exceedingly  dusty  plain  to  Esperan-  j  a  Pauline  regeneration  in  heritage,  for  which  we  will  receive  their  blessing 

priest  HldiJpo  won  his  Brst  victory  over  the  «*,  "Uck  i»  the  Spanish  name  for  ho^  and  ’j;* sod  not  their  eurse.  w,  hsvo  rights,  but  we  hsve 
royaUst  forces.  Truxillo,  the  commander  of  which  we  accept  as  a  promise  that  we  shall  no  g-^_  _  t-L  or  worn  out  The  correlative  duties;  none  can  escape  them.  We 

those  forces,  boasted  that  he  had  fought  with  longer  be  suffocated  with  dust,  while  we  know  in  that  that  only  have  the  right  to  live  on  as  free  men.  govem- 

« the  obstinacy  of  Leonidas.”  and  (a  striking  that  just  beyond  this  station  will  begin  the  i^^^htiTrsprea^  ‘o/our  own  uL  as  we  will,  so  long  as  we  show 

illustration  of  Spanish  chivalry  and  honor)  marvellous  descent  from  the  plateau  to  the  fvatjopt  ourselves  worthy  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy.  We 

that  he  had  ”fi^  upon  the  bearers  ofafiag  ^“^Pi^°‘’thTgJcat  mofn^^^^^^^  Mr.  John  Dubois,  who  recently  died,  was  remember  that  the  Republic  can  only  be 

of  i^ce  which  Hldrigo  sent  him.  i3l  andlfxteccihuSrh!^^^^  the  lumber  king  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  kept  pure  by  the  individual  purity  of  Its  members ; 

mie  descent  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Las  anVve^^  His  name  had  been  for  years  a  power  by  rea-  ^nd  that  if  it  becomes  once  thoroughiy  corrupted. 

Cruces  range  is  made  by  a  wnes  of  curves  ^ -Tn  sonofstrong  and  vigorous  mentaland  practl-  “ surely  cease  to  exist.  In  our  bodypolitic, 

down  through  the  valley  of  Salazar,  and  every  rugged  peak,  known  as  Malinche,  the  Aztec  -o,,*  hp,  wau  never  n  friend  of  reliir.  each  man  Is  himself  a  constituent  portion  of  the 

turn  discloses  to  the  traveller  some  new  and  name  for  Cortez.  It  is  14,704  feet  high,  and  its  .  reverse  For  a  vear  or  more  sovereign,  and  If  the  sovereign  is  to  continue  in 

charming  view.  Emerging  from  this  valley,  top  Is  often  but  not  always  covered  with  snow.  o“  -  tne  rev^^^  power,  he  must  continue  to  do  right.  When  you 

which  is  all  the  way  very  narrow,  and  winds  in  It  is  the  fifth  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  The  1  >  P  here  exercise  your  privileges  at  the  ballot  box,  you 

and  out  among  jutting  headlands,  we  pass  out  second  highest  first  comes  into  view  at  Esper-  ®8  •  ,  ^  /  A^e  whole  well  ®''®  only  exercising  a  right,  but  you  are  also 

upon  the  wide  and  very  fertile  valley  of  Toluca,  anza-tho  symmetrical  and  magnificent  cone  unusual,  ana  yet  on  i  o  e,  wen  ^  ^  responsibility  rests 

Above  it  towers  the  magnificent  mountain  peak  Orizaba,  snow-crowned  and  17,378  feet  high,  Hnn  a  A  Tenkn  on  you  to  fulfill  your  duty  well.  If  you  fail  to 

yevada  de  Toluca,  16,166  feet  high,  and  with  its  only  about  five  hundred  feet  lower  than  Popo-  J*®  work  In  public  life,  as  well  as  in  private,  for  hones- 

summit  per^tually  crown^  with  snow.  At  and  retained  him  to  give  advice  as  to  how  to  ^  and  uprightness  and  virtue,  if  you  condone  vice 

toe  western  edge  of  this  valley,  and  nmr  the  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Important  part  of  his  os-  ^^“use  the  vicious  man  is  smart,  or  if  you  in  any 

base  of  the  mountain,  is  built  the  city  of  Tolu-  He  Descent  of  the  Mountain.  tate,  namely,  his  soul.  He  did  not  go  to  preach-  cast  your  weight  into  the  scales  in  favor 

ca.  It  Is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico.  jygt  below  the  Boca  del  Monte,  or  Mouth  of  ers,  but  to  one  he  had  trusted  as  a  weigher  of  ®'’‘*’  ^o®  are  just  so  far  corrupting  and  making 
Mexico  the  City,  like  the  capital  of  our  nation,  tbe  Mountain,  the  steep  descent  begins.  A  evidence  and  judge  of  law.  He  made  it  a  pure  ^ess  valuable  the  birthright  of  your  children.  The 

is  situated  not  within  any  State  limits,  but  huge  double-ender  Fairlle  engine  conducts  us  matter  of  business,  as  he  would  the  disposition  of  American  citizenship  are  very  solemn  as 

within  what  is  known  as  the  Federal  District,  down,  and  the  next  day  pulls  us  up  again.  For  !  of  ^ny  other  valuable  property.  The  result  is  very  precious ;  and  each  one  of  us  here  to- 

Bordering  this  District  on  the  west  is  the  State  g,  distance  of  twelve  miles  the  road  is  built !  well  told  by  that  leading  journal  The  Catarau-  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  children,  and  to  all 

of  Mexico;  Toluca,  its  capital,  is  a  very  clean  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  a  terrace  *  gus  Republican  which  says:  '  fellow  Americans,  to  show  that  he  is  capable 

and  attractive  city  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou-  gyf  Jq  fbe  rock.  By  a  remarkably  serpentine  1  .  ,  .  hja  Hoati,  Mr  Dnhnis  batii  for  performing  them  in  the  right  spirit, 

sand  inhabitants.  While  we  made  this  excur-  course,  we  travel  twelve  miles  to  advance  one  ■  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  and  after  a  long  conversation  ^ou  have  been  told  that  in  the  end  we  are  to  fall 

sion  for  the  sake  of  the  ride  over  the  mountains,  mile.  At  one  point  we  look  down,  not  a  sheer  with  him,  he  was  baptized  and  received  into  the  heir  to  most  of  the  continent.  Well,  I  think  so 

yet  we  spent  a  half  day  in  Toluca  very  pleas-  precipice  indeed,  but  a  declivity  so  steep  as  to  Presbyterian  Church.  He  immediately  sent  for  myself;  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  not  a  foot  of 

antly  in  driving  through  its  clean  streets,  vis-  be  little  short  of  that,  for  a  distance  of  four  c^^^^  American  soil  will  be  held  by  a  European  power, 

iting  the  fine  State  buildings,  and  strolling  thousand  feet.  Nestling  in  a  narrow  valley  room,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty.  When  they  Pef  we  must  meantime  remember  that  we  can  only 

through  its  markets,  for  it  is  in  the  markets  of  which  seems  to  be  almost  directly  beneath  us,  were  gathered  he  gave  them  such  an  exhortation  prove  our  fitness  to  hold  sway  over  our  neighbor 


TITHING  INCOMES. 

Mr.  Elitor :  Your  correspondent 


to  show  that  the  nation  is  worthy  of  its  good  for¬ 
tune.  Here  we  are  not  ruled  over  by  others,  as  is 
the  case  in  Europe ;  we  rule  ourselves.  All  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  whether  born  here  or  elsewhere,  whe- 
Nott”  in  ther  of  one  creed  or  another,  stand  on  the  same 


hunt  up  our  Presbyterian  Church  there,  which  rows  of  the  maquey  which  are  the  beauty  of  them.  He  could  not  let  go  life,  he  said,  until  he  undervalue  for  a  moment  our  material  prosperity ; 
I  found  to  be  a  good  building,  once  owned  and  any  landscape  where  they  are  seen,  adorn  the  question  settled,  and  he  urged  them  not  all  Americans.  I  like  big  things :  big  prairies,  big 

used  by  the  Catholics,  and  located  in  a  very  valley ;  and  the  views,  which  change  somewhat  S  ffi,  Luf It  ^as  the  wiTof  Pro'^^^  forests  and  mountains,  big  wheat-fields,  railroads 

pleasant  quarter  of  the  city,  I  also  met  the  with  the  rounding  of  every  curve, are  indescrib-  should  live  one  year  longer,  he  would  not  wish  to  — a-nd  herds  of  cattle  too- -big  factories, -steam- 

native  minister  in  charge,  who  seemed  intelli-  ably  grand.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  views  is  take  up  his  affairs  again.  He  would  put  in  every  boats,  and  everything  else.  But  wo  must  keep 

to ’thrat;  ^  H  iK v™T  KX  rj  ^ r 

toe  afternoon  train  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  la  seen  from  the  balcon  del  dialdn,  or  Devil’s  and  trying  to  undo  some  of  the  evil  his  example  eW^ed  by  riches  if  their  prosperity  corrupted  their 

To  tho  Hot  lands.  Balcony.  It  would  seem  from  this  name  as  if  had  wrought  in  his  long  lifetime.  Hla  voice  and  virtue.  It  Is  of  more  importance  that  we  should 

One  of  toe  most  interesting,  as  it  was  also  it  were  the  fashion  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  our  brain  were  strong,  although  his  body  was  wasted  show  ourselves  honest,  brave,  truthful,  and  Intel- 
toe  longest  of  our  excursions  from  the  city  of  own  country  to  dedicate  all  the  grandest  seen-  propped  with* ’pfuows*  *^The  me^h^n^  work^  ligent,  than  that  we  should  own  all  the  railways 

Mexico,  was  over  the  Mexican  Railway  which  ery  to  the  devil.  The  Wesleys  long  ago  com-  ed  for  him— some  ten,  some  twenty,  some  thirty  snd  grain  elevators  in  the  world.  We  have  fallen 
connects  the  capital  of  the  republic  with  Vera  plained  that  he  had  all  the  best  tunes.  This  years.  They  were  rough,  grizzly  fellows  from  the  heirs  to  the  most  glorious  heritage  a  people  ever 
Cruz.  This  railroad  was  the  first  one  built  in  balcony  ought  to  be  called  the  balcony  of  par-  hogging  camps  and  the  mills,  but  tlmre  was  not  a  received,  and  each  one  must  do  his  part  if  we  wish 
to©  country,  having  been  begun  in  1857,  and  adise,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  fair-  c^l^' them  by  name^antTbld^liem  goo7byT  ‘o  show  that  the  nation  Is  worthy  of  its  good  for- 

completod  in  1873.  It  is  called  the  English  er  paradise  than  that  which  the  traveller  here  tune.  Here  we  are  not  ruled  over  by  others,  as  is 

oad,  because  the  stock  is  almost  all  owned  in  sees  disclosed  to  his  view.  Below  the  Maltra-  the  case  in  Europe;  we  rule  ourselves.  All  Amer- 

England.  We  had  reason  to  think  it  the  worst  ta  we  enter  another  region  dedicated  to  his  Sa-  TITHING  INCOMES.  ican  citizens,  whether  born  here  or  elsewhere,  whe- 

managed  road  we  ever  saw.  Through  neglect  tanic  majesty,  and  called  Inflemillo,  or  Little  Mr.  Elitor :  Your  correspondent  “Nott”  in  ther  of  one  creed  or  another,  stand  on  the  same 
to  replace  a  switch,  we  ran  into  a  freight  train  Hell.  This  is  an  exceedingly  wild  and  rocky  his  article  on  ”  Giving  Largely  ”  in  The  Evan-  footing ;  we  welcome  every  honest  immigrant,  no 
waiting  on  a  side  track,  and  the  shock  threw  gorge.  Above  us  are  jagged  and  frowning  oelist  of  July  8th,  doubtless  had  good  inten-  matter  from  what  country  he  comes,  provided  only 

us  violently  out  of  our  seats,  but  fortunately  rocks,  and  below  us  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  tions,  but  a  part  of  the  article  will  give  pain  to  that  he  leaves  off  his  former  nationality,  and  re- 

witoout  serious  Injury  to  any  one.  Our  en-  a  narrow  and  deep  cut  through  the  solid  rock  a  large  number  of  your  readers.  Probably  two-  mains  neither  Celt  nor  Saxon,  neither  Frenchman 
gine,  however,  was  derailed,  but  though  only  rushes  and  roars  the  Blanco  River,  which  prob-  thirds  of  the  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  nor  German,  but  becomes  an  American,  desirous 
two  wheels  were  off  the  track,  we  were  detain-  ably  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  for  miles  Church  under  forty  years  of  age,  an<l  a  large  of  rulfllling  in  good  faith  the  duties  of  American 
ed  six  hours.  Such  an  accident  here  would  it  is  a  mass  of  white  foam.  At  the  city  of  Ori-  and  rapidly  growing  i)roportion  of  the  young-  citizenship. 

hardly  have  Involved  a  half  hour’s  delay.  The  zaba,  a  few  miles  lower  down,  we  get  a  view  of  er  class  of  business  and  professional  men,  have  When  we  thus  rule  ourselves,  we  have  the  ro- 
Central  and  National,  being  operated  by  Amer-  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  much  not  realized  that  tithing  is  “  an  old,  obsolete,  sponsibillties  of  sovereigns,  not  of  subjects.  We 
leans,  are  much  better  managed  roads.  But  if  finer  than  the  one  we  first  had  of  it  at  Esper-  arithmetical  rule.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  must  never  exercise  our  rights  either  wickedly  or 
the  Mexican  Railway  is  badly  managed,  its  anza;  for  our  point  of  view  being  four  thou-  least  ten  times  as  many  Christians  practice  thoughtlessly;  we  can  continue  to  preserve  them 

construction  for  a  portion  of  the  distance  is  a  sand  feet  lower,  makes  the  mountain  seem  so  that  rule  now  as  did  ten  years  ago,  and  I  in  but  one  possibly  way,  by  making  the  proper  use 

marvel  of  engineering  audacity  and  skill,  and  much  higher.  And  here  we  are  fairly  within  venture  the  assertion  that  every  minister  who  of  them.  In  a  new  portion  of  the  country,  espo- 
It  traverses  a  country  which  for  the  whole  dis-  the  Tierra  Caliente.  We  need  no  geography  or  reads  The  Evangelist,  will  testify  that  those  cially  here  in  the  far  West,  it  is  peculiarly  Impor¬ 
tance  Is  extremely  interesting.  As  it  was  re-  thermometer  to  discover  the  fact,  for  the  heat  of  his  members  who  tithe  their  incomes,  are  tant  to  do  so ;  and  on  this  day  of  all  others  we 
ported  In  Mexico  that  the  yellow  fever  had  al-  is  oppressive,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  tropi-  among  the  most  liberal,  and  will  also  testify  ought  soberly  to  realize  the  weight  of  the  respon- 
ready  appeared  in  malignant  form  in  Vera  cal  vegetation  and  tropical  luxuriance.  that  none  of  those  wlio  are  able  to  give  more  sibility  that  rests  upon  us.  I  am  myself  at  heart 

Cruz  (though  it  has  since  been  proved  a  false  But  from  Orizaba  we  are  still  to  continue  our  than  one-tenth,  propose  to  confine  themselves  as  much  a  Westerner  as  an  Easterner;  I  am  proud 
report),  we  did  not  go  to  the  latter  city.  We  rapid  descent  fifteen  miles  to  Cordoba,  which  to  that  proportion.  indeed  to  be  considered  one  of  yourselves,  and  I 

went  no  farther  than  Cordoba,  two  hundred  is  1375  feet  lower  than  Orizaba.  If  the  route  There  are  other  fallacies  in  the  article  that  address  you  in  this  rather  solemn  strain  to-day. 


only  because  of  my  pride  in  you,  and  because  your 
welfare,  moral  as  well  as  material,  is  so  near  my 
heart. 

Helf0foit0 

The  Christian  at  Work  cites,  as  supporting 
the  conclusion  that  convicts  do  not  consider 
•lemselves  under  any  obligation  to  compensate 
those  whom  they  have  wronged,  but  consider 
serving  a  sentence  as  a  full  atonement,  the  fact 
that  M.  Ferri  (a  good  authority)  found  that  in 
one  year,  in  the  prisons  of  France,  of  $191,432 
.20  allowed  the  inmates  of  prisons  as  their  share 
of  the  money  received  for  their  labor,  they  ex¬ 
pended  on  themselves  personally  $177,058.20, 
on  their  families  $14,302.20,  and  the  amount  re¬ 
paid  to  those  whom  they  had  robbed  was  only 
$70.80.  Hereupon  it  Is  remarked  : 

This  opens  up  the  old  question  so  often 
mooted,  why  the  labor  of  the  convict  should 
not  be  directed  to  the  remuneration  of  the 
party  he  has  wronged.  And  why  should  this 
not  be  ?  Just  now  in  these  times  of  official  tur¬ 
pitude  and  extravagance  we  hear  a  great  deal 
said  about  “making  the  prisons  pay” — and 
very  properly  so  under  the  circumstances. 
But  as  society  is  supposed  to  guarantee  man 
in  the  possession  of  his  rights,  why  should  she 
not  remunerate  him  to  some  extent  at  least  for 
trespass  and  damage?  A  fully  as  important 
question  as  that  of  convict  labor  in  our  prisons 
is,  to  our  view  that  of  restitution — a  question 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  prison  problem.  It  is  much  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  condemn  what  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  cruelty  of  the  Mosaic  code.  But  a  stem 
justice  underlay  it,  and  often  the  injured  secur¬ 
ed  reparation  from  the  one  wronging  him, 
which  not  only  was  a  full  reparation,  but  which 
proved  most  efficacious  in  the  prevention  of 
crime  on  the  part  of  others,  as  well  as  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  further  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the 
offender.  It  might  seem  hard  to  take  out  a 
sound  molar  or  an  eye  from  a  man  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  like  loss  infiicted  upon  another. 
But  why  should  he  not  be  forced  to  pay  the 
price  of  a  first-class  dentist’s  bill  in  the  one 
case,  or  an  oculist’s  in  the  other,  with  damages 
beside  proportionate  to  the  aggravation  of  the 
erime  ?  Some  of  the  Mosaic  spirit  put  in  force 
to-day,  by  apportioning  a  part  of  a  prisoner’s 
labor  as  reparation  to  the  one  wronged — well, 
our  prisons  might  not  declare  such  encourag¬ 
ing  dividends  in  the  way  of  money  profit,  but 
we  have  an  idea  the  cause  of  justice  would  be 
benefited.  Why  not  try  it  ? 

The  Observer  thus  concludes  on  the  matter 
of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone : 

The  situation  has  many  perplexities.  In  a 
letter  just  at  hand  from  our  Edinburgh  corres¬ 
pondent,  Dr.  Blaikie,  written  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  is  said  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
some  leading  minds  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Buie  :  “  Such  tried  friends  of  liberalism  as  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  such  a  large- 
hearted  and  peace-loving  man  as  Mr.  Arthur, 
author  of  the  ‘  Tongue  of  Fire,’  are  very  de¬ 
cidedly  against  the  present  movement  With 
all  their  popular  sympathies,  they  do  not  think 
it  would  be  for  the  good  of  Ireland  itself,”  and 
he  adds  for  himself :  “  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
premature  step.”  Yet  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  that  clear  thinker,  Ih*of.  Henry  Drummond, 
author  of  “  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,” 
reported  as  saying  in  a  home  rule  meeting  at 
Ayr,  that  he  went  to  Ireland  two  months  ago 
dead  against  home  rule,  and  having  studied  the 
country  and  its  history,  politically  and  socially, 
ho  was  gradually  shut  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  alternative.  Home  rule  he  thought 
should  be  given  at  once.  His  great  difficulty 
was  the  fear  that  it  would  discourage  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  especially  in  Ulster,  and  lead 
to  the  stamping  of  it  out  by  the  Romanists.  He 
had  found  that  fear  to  be  groundless.  It  was 
not  true  that  the  Presbyterians  were  up  in  arms 
against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bill.  Of  the  three  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  at  Cork,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  country,  two  are  warm  home 
rulers.  These  view’s  coincide  with  those  of  an 
“  Irish  Baptist,”  who  writes  to  the  London 
Freeman  that  he  was  opposed  to  home  rule  at 
the  time  of  the  last  election,  but  now,  bethinks, 
it  must  be  conceded.  He  condemns  the  cry  of 
“  Protestant  minority  ”  as  hypocritical,  and  says 
the  great  body  of  Protestant  Evangelicals  are 
in  favor  of  a  relief  from  the  evils  of  landlordism 
such  as  that  promised  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  How 
to  concert  a  measure  that  shall  reconcile  these 
conflicting  views  and  opinions,  is  a  problem  for 
English  statesmen,  and  not  for  us. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  says  that  there  is  often 
a  good  deal  of  censoriousness  where  it  might 
least  be  expected,  and  proceeds  to  cite  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  Watchman  tells  us  of  a  certain  Presbyterian 
cUrgyman,  who  being  invited  to  preach  in  a  church 
whose  forms  of  service  were  unknown  to  him, 
found  a  great  number  of  things  to  be  done.  There 
was,  perhaps,  one  Introit,  and  may  be  a  Gloria,  and 
a  Te  Deum,  and  some  kind  of  a  responsive  exer¬ 
cise  and  a  chanted  prayer ;  and  altogether  a  great 
deal  of  choir,  and  so  forth.  He  let  all  these  things 
take  their  course,  and  when  they  seemed  to  be 
done,  he  opened  his  Bible  and  said  “  Now  let  us 
begin  the  worship  of  God.” 

On  this  the  Christian  Index  remarks :  “And 
he  spoke  with  a  narrowness  which  he  ought  to 
blush  for  as  long  as  he  lives.  Is  any  one  en¬ 
titled  to  think  tiiat  there  can  be  no  true  and 
acceptable  “  worship  of  God  ”  except  in  the 
forms  with  which  he  is  familiar — none  even  In 
forms  which  are  distasteful  to  him  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  self-assertive  and  arrogant. 
This  is  precisely  the  attitude  which  that  clergy¬ 
man  assumed ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  most 
acceptable  and  truest  worship  of  God  went  up 
before  the  throne  while  his  Bible  was  yet  clos¬ 
ed.  Surely  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  tolerance 
to  leave  to  (lod  the  judgment  of  His  own  wor¬ 
shippers.” 

Our  Southern  brethren  are  not  inclined  to 
“  ritualism,”  and  therefore  such  a  criticism 
from  the  Index  is  one  worthy  of  consideratiopf 
The  fact  is  that  some  people  believe  that  the 
hymn,  Scripture  reading,  and  “  long  prayer,” 
are  divinely  appointed  to  precede  the  sermon, 
and  that  variation  from  this  order,  savors  of 
heresy. 

The  South  is  looking  up  in  more  ways  than 
one  just  now. 

The  Christian  Weekly  repeats  a  lesson  often 
enforced  by  the  untoward  incidents  of  the  time : 

Parents  who  are  too  negligent  to  supervise  the 
reading  of  their  boys  are  learning  too  late  that 
“  Police  Gazettes  ”  are  not  healthy  literature  for 
their  ardent,  craving  natures.  The  community 
and  its  tax-payers  find  that  news-stands,  unless 
regulated,  may  prove  a  costly  plague  and  curse. 
A  thunderbolt  last  week  startled  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  who  for  some  months 
had  been  disturbed  by  an  outbreak  of  crime 
that  was  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  Daring 
robberies  which  the  police  could  not  unravel, 
awakened  general  distrust.  A  street  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  boys,  ending  in  the  stabbing  of  one, 
revealed  the  secret.  About  twenty  young  boys 
from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  sons  of  well- 
to-do  and  wealthy  parents,  had  formed  a  “  mys¬ 
tic  brotherhood  ”  patterned  after  a  society  de¬ 
scribed  in  their  New  York  story-paper.  They 
had  initiations  and  passwords,  and  a  law  that 
any  one  who  divulged  the  secrets  should  be 
hanged !  Their  “  king  ”  planned  all  the  rob¬ 
beries,  and  their  meetings  were  held  in  an  old 
barn.  JealouMy  and  insubordination  led  to  the 
forming  of  a  rival  band  and  the  confession  by 
which  a  number  were  arrested  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School,  Long 
lists  of  places  to  be  robbed  were  found  in  their 
ptissession,  as  well  as  a  complete  set  of  burglars’ 
tools.  And  yet  the  New  York  story-papers  go 
on  unchecked,  and  the  dime-novels  glorifying 
the  career  of  criminals  are  published,  and  pa¬ 
rents  permit  their  boys  to  buy  and  read,  and 
are  amazed  when  this  evil  seea  brings  forth  its 
legitimate  fruit.  The  army  of  criminals  is  being 
[  largely  recruited  from  the  youth  of  the  land, 
and  the  most  active  and  persevering  recruiting 
^  agents  are  the  publishers  and  venders  of  the 
corrupting  juvenile  literature. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  matter  of  bestowing  pensions 
has  been  carried  too  far  by  Congress.  It  to 
very  proper  that  all  who  have  been  maimed,  or 
who  have  suffered  loss  of  health  or  estate  by  rea¬ 
son  of  any  service  in  the  war,  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  taking  the  whole 
army  back  again  into  the  pay  of  government, 
or  anything  that  looks  in  that  direction,  prece¬ 
dent  is  ignored,  and  the  very  ideas  on  which 
our  pension  laws  are  founded,  are  disregarded. 
Then,  too,  the  moral  effect  of  the  immense  gra¬ 
tuities  which  are  being  voted,  is  very  questiona¬ 
ble.  It  to  to  be  feared  that  they  will  minister 
to  indolence  and  improvidence  in  many  oases, 
rather  than  promote  the  contrary  virtues.  We 
quote : 

The  draft  upon  the  Treasury  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  has  become  very  serious,  and  If  the 
course  of  Congress  for  a  few  years  past  be  ad¬ 
hered  to,  it  will  not  be  a  long  time  before  one- 
third  of  the  national  revenue  will  be  consumed 
in  these  payments.  It  is  not  unusual,  when  this 
matter  becomes  the  topic  of  conversation,  to 
hear  gentlemen,  whose  circle  of  acquaintanhes 
is  large,  mention  one  man  and  another  as  being 
in  the  best  of  health  and  engaged  in  a  profita¬ 
ble  business,  while  receiving  a  handsome  gra¬ 
tuity  each  month  for  services  in  the  late  Civil 
War.  It  to  also  generally  believed  that  money 
to  drawn  in  the  name  of  dead  men,  and  that  not 
a  few  undeserving  persons  are  on  the  lists. 
Besides  almost  every  one  who  has  among  hla 
acquaintances  a  dozen  pensioners,  reluctantly 
acquiesces  in  the  payment  of  a  monthly  stipend 
to  them,  because  a  considerable  proportion  are 
habitually  intemperate.  A  careiul  scrutiny  of 
the  lists,  and  a  revision  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  pensions,  is  regarded  as  desirable  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  our  best  and  most  patriotic 
citizens.  On  the  part  of  such  citizens  there  has 
been  a  most  hearty  purpose  to  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  those  who  have  been  disabled 
by  service  in  the  army,  and  for  those  bereaved 
of  a  father  or  son  on  whom  they  leaned  for 
support,  by  the  casualties  of  battle  or  by  the 
unavoidable  exposure  attending  military  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  not  a  syllable  of  objection  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  bills  has  come  hitherto  from  the  lips  of 
these  loyal  citizens.  But  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  them  that  their  generosity  has 
been  and  is  abused,  that  the  legislation  and 
practice  now  in  force  may  well  be  reviewed  and 
stripped  of  abuses,  and  that  no  extension  of 
pensions  should  be  made  except  from  evident 
necessity,  and  after  the  most  deliberate  consid¬ 
eration.  The  Government  costs  the  coimtry 
at  present  a  million  of  dollars  a  day.  The 
tax  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  for  the  payment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Government,  to  seven  dollars  a  year,  and  to 
the  large  majority  of  citizens  this  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  burden.  It  perhaps  is  not  amiss  to  add  that 
these  lines  have  been  written  by  a  Republican 
who  has  voted  for  every  nominee  of  his  party 
for  the  Presidency,  and  to  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so.  _ 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  to  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  minister  may  have  too  many  and 
too  diverse  irons  in  the  fire.  It  says  : 

A  church  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  is  grad¬ 
ually  decaying,  while  the  minister  seems  to  be 
quite  popular  with  the  general  public.  On  in¬ 
quiry  we  find  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Masons,  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  the 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  the  Order  of 
Grangers,  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  attends  the  meetings  of  all  of  them, 
and  is  active  among  them.  No  wonder  hto 
church  decays.  He  has  a  split-up  mind,  and 
probably  it  was  not  big  enough  for  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry  to  begin  with.  StUl 
there  is  a  colored  minister  of  our  Church  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States  who  belongs  to 
seven  secret  societies.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  in  the  above  remarks  to  settle  the  great 
question  as  to  whether  a  minister  should  ever 
belong  to  any  other  organization  than  the 
Christian  Church,  but  do  mean  just  what  we 
say:  that  such  a  man  as  the  above,  or  any 
man  so  occupied  with  other  things  as  such  a 
condition  implies,  is  unfit  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  pastorate. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  these  paragraphs, 
which  may  be  said  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  Juda¬ 
ism  in  its  most  influential  quarters  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time : 

In  Graetz’  Monthly  for  J une,  the  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  of  Wellhausen  and  Renan  is  continued. 
There  are  nearly  twenty  pages  of  pungent  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  absurdities  and  contradictions 
are  deftly  proved.  In  reference  to  the  view  of 
the  late  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Dr. 
Graetz  observes :  “  If  the  Pentateuch  was  the 
product  of  the  post-exile  period,  it  must  betray 
Aramaic  idioms,  which  it  does  not  It  is  pure 
blindness  to  place  its  composition  in  the  most 
sterile  period  of  Hebrew  literature,  which  only 
produced  the  Chronicles.”  He  gives  a  merited 
thrust  at  Renan  for  the  latter’s  theory  of  the 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath — a 
theory  which  some  American  radical  rabbis  take 
special  delight  in  upholding  (their  audiences 
are  such  cultured  Assyriologists).  As  if  long 
before  the  exile  the  prophets  did  not  plead  for 
the  Sabbath  1  The  sophistry  in  Wellhausen’s 
assumption  that  the  word  Torah  means  no  fixed 
law,  but  merely  instruction — a  view  also  appro- 

Eriated  by  some  of  our  radical  friends,  ana  re- 
earsed  in  print  and  pulpit — is  similarly  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  article  concludes  very  apt¬ 
ly  that  “  theology  or  Bible  criticism,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  some  bold  critics,  has  reached  the 
boundaries  of  nihilism.” 

Of  course  the  last  word  has  not  been  written 
in  Biblical  criticism,  and  it  is  possible  that  many 
traditional  views  will  be  modified  in  time.  But 
this  to  no  excuse  for  the  haste  witli  which  a 
few  radicals  go  to  the  extreme  length  of  theo¬ 
rizing,  and  give  us  a  Bible  and  a  Law  utterly 
void  of  sanctity  and  authority,  and  yet  pose 
and  impose  as  rabbis  and  teachers  in  Israel. 
This  is  a  delicate  subject  to  write  about,  but 
our  public  readers  should  realize  the  danger  of 
confiding  the  interests  of  Judaism  to  men  who 
are  only  impressionists,  without  any  fixed  basis 
of  action  save  their  own  whims,  and  whose 
vacillation  and  impulsiveness  prevent  a  healthy 
progress  and  cover  the  name  reform  with  odi¬ 
um.  In  no  other  denomination,  perhaps,  does 
the  laity  exhibit  such  culpable  indifference. 
The  reason  is  not  at  all  remote.  In  Europe 
there  is  a  cultured  nucleus  in  the  congregation 
which  holds  the  rabbi  in  check,  and  which  will 
not  be  imposed  upon  even  if  he  threatens  to  go 
to  America,  as  some  have  done,  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sale  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  In 
America  our  people  don’t  care.  There  te  no 
cultured  nucleus  who  understand  J ewish  law, 
and  if  the  rabbi  only  “  draws,”  that  is  all  which 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary.  Happily,  there  is 
a  change  now  in  public  opinion.  Some  of  us 
really  are  beginning  to  care  whether  our  pulpit 
and  press  teach  J udaism. 

THE  CRUTCH. 

In  a  little  village  a  poor  little  old  woman  lived 
with  a  pretty  granddaughter.  One  day  the  good 
Old  woman  went  out  without  her  crutch,  but 
her  pretty  granddaughter  was  near  her  to  serve 
as  a  support.  It  continued  thus  for  a  long  time. 
To  the  promenade,  to  prayers,  or  to  market, 
the  good  old  granddame  no  longer  used  her 
crutch,  but  trotted  about  leaning  on  her  grand¬ 
daughter.  There  was  much  prattling  about 
this  in  the  village,  and  various  were  the  con¬ 
jectures.  At  last  they  found  out  the  cause, 
which  is  yet  told  to  their  children  during  their 
nightly  gossipings.  The  granddaughter,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  threw  her  grandmother’s  crutch 
in  the  fire,  and  the  old  woman  was  so  poor  that 
she  bad  not  the  means  of  buying  another.  The 
hasty  girl  cried  and  repented,  and  the  frail  old 
woman  pardoned  her ;  but,  to  make  reparation, 
her  grandchild  never  quitted  her  for  an  instant, 
and  served  as  a  faithful  crutch,  till  she  bad 
saved  up  sufficient  to  purchase  a  substantial 
new  crutch,  on  which  were  these  words:  Re- 
pentance  and  Pardon. 

To  have  what  we  want,  to  riches  ;  but  to  bo 
able  to  do  without,  to  power. 
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JESUS  HONORED. 


The  Lesson :  John  xii.  1-16. 

I.  Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  passoTer  came  to  Beth¬ 
any,  where  Lasarns  was  which  had  been  dead,  whom  he 
rai^  from  the  dead. 

3.  There  they  made  him  a  supper;  and  Martha  serred: 
but  Lasarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  table  with  him. 

S.  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard, 
Tery  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his 
feet  with  her  hair :  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor 
of  the  ointment. 

4.  Then  said  one  of  his  disciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon’s 
SOB,  which  should  betray  him, 

5.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ? 

•.  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor;  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was 
put  therein. 

T.  Then  said  Jesus,  Let  her  alone ;  against  the  day  of  my 
burying  hath  she  kept  this. 

8.  For  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  yon ;  but  me  ye  have 
not  always. 

9.  Much  people  of  the  Jews  therefore  knew  that  he  was 
there :  and  they  came  not  for  Jesus’  sake  only,  but  that 
they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 
dead. 

10.  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put 
Lasarus  also  to  death ; 

II.  Because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went 
away,  and  believed  on  Jesus. 

13.  On  the  next  day  much  people  that  were  come  to  the 
feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem, 

13.  Took  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  cried,  Hoeauna :  Blessed  Is  the  King  of  Israel  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

14.  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a  young  ass,  sat  there¬ 
on ;  as  It  Is  written ; 

15.  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  behold,  thy  King  cometh, 
SlttlBg  on  an  ass’s  colt. 

IS.  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at  the  first, 
but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered  they  that 
these  things  were  written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done 
these  things  unto  him. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDQE.  D.D. 

Golden  Text— “flb«anna ;  Blessed  is  the  King 
qf  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."— 
John  xii.  13. 

In  connection  with  this  lesson,  read  Matt, 
xivi.  6-13,  and  Mark  xiv.  3-9.  Luke  makes  no 
mention  of  this  supper. 

Vebse  1.  “Then  Jesus,  six  days  before  the 
Passover,  came  to  Bethany.”  Writers  differ 
as  to  whether  this  visit  took  place  on  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Sabbath,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  Christian  Sunday.  The  weight  of  testimo¬ 
ny  is  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  according  to 
this,  Jesus  si>ent  His  last  Sabbath  on  earth 
with  the  cherished  friends  in  Bethany,  Mary, 
Martha,  and  Lazarus. 

“Where  Lazarus  was,  which  had  been  dead, 
whom  He  raised  from  the  dead.”  These  words 
are  placed  in  the  history  of  the  supper,  to  show 
the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  He  did  not  dis¬ 
appear  from  sight  after  he  came  forth  from  the 
sepulchre,  but  he  took  up  his  old  life  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Bethany,  going  in  and  out  before  the 
people,  so  that  it  was  Impossible  to  deny  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
Many  had  seen  him  sick,  seen  him  dead,  had 
followed  his  lifeless  body  to  the  tomb,  and  now 
they  saw  him  alive  again,  a  living  witness  to 
the  Almighty  power  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Verse  2.  “There  they  made  him  a  supper, 
and  Martha  served.”  We  know  from  Mat¬ 
thew’s  account  that  this  supper  was  given  in 
the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  man  who  had  been  a 
leper,  but  probably  had  been  miraculously  re¬ 
stored  to  health  by  Jesus.  This  entertainment 
was  given  to  Him  as  a  mark  of  joyful  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  significant  that  Jesus  did  not  de¬ 
cline  the  invitation,  even  though  He  was  so 
close  to  the  shadows  of  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
for  He  was  kept  in  perfect  peace  by  divine 
love.  The  families  of  Simon  and  Lazarus  were 
evidently  on  intimate  terms,  and  Martha,  with 
a  heart  full  of  grateful  love  to  her  Master,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  preparations  for  the  supper,  and 
also  in  serving  it. 

“But  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at 
the  table  with  Him.”  Next  to  the  Messiah,  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  guest  at  the  table, 
for  he  had  been  dead  and  was  alive  again,  and 
now  he  was  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  a 
fact  which  proved  the  truth  of  his  resurrection. 
So  in  Luke  xxiv.  42  we  read  that  the  risen 
Lord  eat  with  His  disciples.  Of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Lazarus  when  sitting  at  the  table, 
Stier  says  “  Silent  and  solemn  and  self-involv¬ 
ed,  we  may  suppose  this  dead  man  restored  to 
life  for  a  long  time  afterward.  Certainly  so 
now  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  raised  him. 
Between  the  raised  Lazarus  and  the  healed 
leper  the  Lord  probably  sits  as  between  two 
trophies  of  His  glory.”  Pyle  writes  of  this 
supper  “  Is  not  this  feast  a  faint  type  of  the 
Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb?  Jesus  Christ 
will  be  there,  those  believers  who  died  and  are 
raised  again  at  His  second  advent  will  be  there, 
and  those  who  never  died  but  are  found  alive 
and  believing  when  He  comes,  will  be  there. 
Then  the  number  of  guests  will  be  complete.” 

Verse  3.  “  Then  took  Mary  a  iK)und  of  oint¬ 
ment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
hair ;  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of 
the  ointment.”  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
clearly  the  peculiar  temperaments  of  these  two 
sisters  are  brought  out  in  our  lesson.  Martha 
loved  her  Lord,  loved  Him  deeply  and  sincere¬ 
ly,  and  she  showed  her  love  by  her  activity  in 
preparing  the  supper  and  in  waiting  upon 
Jesus,  anticipating  His  every  want.  But  Mary, 
loving  as  deeply  as  Martha,  but  more  passion* 
ately,  seeks  to  do  something  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  course,  something  which  will  be  an  ex¬ 
pression,  by  its  costliness,  of  her  gratitude; 
and  so,  caring  little  about  the  food  on  the  table, 
she  purchases  the  precious  ointment.  Her  mo¬ 
tive  was  to  tell  her  Master  how  she  loved  Him, 
and  with  this  desire  she  felt  that  nothing  was 
too  good  for  Jesus.  Now  there  are  three  facts 
which  should  be  emphasized  by  the  teacher : 

1.  The  amount  of  ointment  purchased.  It 
was  a  whole  pound,  whose  value  was  more 
than  “  three  hundred  pence,”  or  more  than 
forty  dollars  of  our  money. 

2.  She  poured  this  precious  ointment  not 
only  upon  the  head  (see  Matthew  and  Mark), 
but  on  the  feet  of  her  Master ;  and  she  poured 
with  such  lavish  profuseness,  that  she  had  to 
wipe  His  feet  with  her  hair. 

3.  So  rich  was  this  ointment,  and  such  an 
abundance  was  ixiured  out,  that  the  perfume 
filled  not  alone  the  room,  but  the  entire  house. 

What  are  you  doing  for  Jesus,  dear  teacher? 
How  much  ointment  of  service  are  you  pour¬ 
ing  out  on  His  feet  ?  Mary  was  impelled  by  a 
resistless  wave  of  grateful  love,  for  Jesus  had 
not  only  given  back  to  her  Lazarus  from  the 
grave,  but  He  had  saved  her  soul  and  deliver¬ 
ed  her  from  the  second  death.  So  Paul  was 
impelled  to  his  grand  service  for  his  Lord  by 
this  same  motive  of  resjionsive  love,  and  he 
said  “The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me.” 
“He  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 
This  is  the  only  motive  which  can  govern  the 
true  disciple ;  it  is  the  only  motive  which  can 
fill  our  wonls  and  acts  with  a  i>erfume  accept¬ 
able  to  Him  who  loved  us  and  died  for  us.  The 
life  which  is  controlled  by  the  motive  of  relig¬ 
ious  duty,  or  by  the  selfish  motive  of  securing 
the  heavenly  crown,  has  no  divine  fragrance 
in  it;  it  may  be  ointment  poured  forth,  and 
the  Ixird  may  accept  it ;  but  there  is  no  odor 
filling  the  soul  or  the  Church,  no  divineness 
which  will  call  forth  the  approving  words 
“She  hath  done  what  she  could.”  But  when 
the  believer  has  contemplated  deeply  and 
seriously  the  richness  of  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ,  and  his  heart  has  become  filled  with 
the  fact  of  the  vastness  and  sweetness  of  re¬ 
deeming  love,  then  gratitude  sways  and  con¬ 
trols  the  inner  and  outer  life,  a  gratitude 
whose  language  is 

“  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  «om/,  my  life,  my  all." 

And  then  the  Christian  covets  self-denial  and 
crosses,  because  they  are  expressions  of  love 
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to  Jesus;  and  the  greater  the  sacrifices,  the 
richer  the  odor  of  the  ointment  for  Jesus,  the 
sinner’s  Friend. 

Verses  4-6.  “Then  saith  one  of  His  disci¬ 
ples,  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  which  should 
betray  Him” — or  more  literally,  “The  one 
who  was  about  to  betray  Him.”  In  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  incident  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  read  that  “  some  of  the  disciples  ”  were  dis¬ 
pleased  at  this  waste  of  the  ointment;  but 
from  the  account  by  John,  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  word  of  fault-finding  came  from  Judas, 
who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  since  the  other  disciples  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  true  character,  the  fact  that  ue  had 
charge  of  the  funds  would  give  weight  to  his 
judgment.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Simon 
who  was  the  father  of  Judas,  but  there  are 
eight  Simons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  are  Simon  Peter;  Simon,  called 
Zelotes  and  the  Canaanite ;  Simon,  our  Lord’s 
brother  (Matt.  xiii.  55) ;  Simon  the  leper  (Matt, 
xxvi.  6) ;  Simon  the  Cyrenian  (Matt,  xxvii.  32) ; 
Simon  the  Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  40) ;  Simon  the 
sorcerer  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  Simon  the  tanner  (Acts 
ix.  43). 

“  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ?  ”  It  is 
a  common  tfait  for  wicked  men  to  depreciate 
the  motives  and  acts  of  the  i>eople  of  God,  and 
not  only  should  one  be  utterly  indifferent  to 
such  criticism,  but  as  a  rule  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  world  may  well  lead  one  to  ask  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  walking  in  the  path  of  God’s  will. 
“This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor, 
but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag, 
and  bare  what  was  put  therein.”  Giving  to 
the  poor  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  (Gal.  ii.  10), 
and  this  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  Christianity,  the  loving  care  of 
the  poor  and  sick  and  neglected.  Wherever 
the  Christian  faith  has  become  established, 
there  hospitals  and  asylums  have  been  plant¬ 
ed,  while  heathenism  never  inspired  its  disci¬ 
ples  to  this  heavenly  work.  But  the  criticism 
of  Judas  was  not  from  an  honest  love  for  the 
poor,  but  from  a  miserly  spirit,  which  in  his 
case  had  developed  into  actual  dishonesty— the 
love  of  money  had  triumphed  over  the  love  of 
the  right  and  the  truth.  You  will  often  hear 
persons  criticising  the  work  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  on  the  plea  that  the  Church  has  enough 
to  do  at  home  in  caring  for  the  poor  and  evan¬ 
gelizing  the  masses  in  our  great  cities;  but 
these  same  grumblers  are  not  the  liberal  giv¬ 
ers  for  the  home  work,  they  are  those  who  nev¬ 
er  give  anything  to  any  charitable  mission,  and 
they  complain  of  the  amount  of  money  expend¬ 
ed  in  the  foreign  field,  because  it  opens  the 
door  for  them  to  decline  making  any  contribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  from  this  description  of 
Judas,  that  his  first  fall  was  not  when  he  was 
tempted  by  the  priests  to  betray  his  Lord,  but 
he  was  always  false-hearted,  and  though  it  is 
probable  that  his  true  character  was  not  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  other  disciples,  yet  Jesus  knew 
him  perfectly.  Read  John  vi.  64,  70.  The  love 
of  money  had  always  been  his  ruling  passion, 
and  while  he  had  been  associated  for  three 
years  with  the  Son  of  God,  hearing  His  words, 
seeing  His  miracles,  yet  his  heart  was  unre¬ 
generate — he  always  loved  self  supremely. 

Verses  7, 8.  “  Then  said  Jesus,  Let  her  alone ; 
against  the  day  of  My  burying  hath  she  kept 
this.”  The  command  “  Let  her  alone”  was 
probably  addressed  to  Judas,  and  the  words 
signified  Do  not  trouble  her,  nor  interrupt  her 
in  the  work  she  is  doing.  We  are  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Jesus  intended  to  teach  that  Mary 
had  kept  the  ointment  for  this  occasion  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  knowledge  or  presentiment  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  Master’s  death.  •  She 
intended  her  act  to  be  simply  an  expression  of 
passionate  love,  but  in  reality  it  was  an  anoint¬ 
ing  for  burial.  “  May  we  not  learn  from  our 
Lord’s  words  here,  that  Christians  db  not  al¬ 
ways  know  the  full  meaning  of  what  they  do  ? 
God  uses  them  as  His  instruments  w’ithout 
their  being  aware  of  it  at  the  time.”  John  Cal¬ 
vin  says  “  Those  are  absurd  interpreters  who 
infer  from  Christ’s  reply  that  costly  and  mag¬ 
nificent  worship  is  pleasing  to  God.  He  rather 
excuses  Mary  on  the  ground  of  her  having  ren¬ 
dered  an  extraordinary  service,  which  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  perpetual  rule  for  the 
worship  of  God.” 

“For  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you,” 
they  are  always  in  need  of  your  sympathy  and 
aid,  “  but  Me  ye  have  not  always.”  Jesus  was 
on  earth  in  bodily  presence  only  a  brief  period, 
and  therefore  the  three  hundred  pence  was 
well  expended,  to  anoint  His  body  for  the  grave, 
for  the  occasion  was  peculiar,  and  would  never 
recur  again,  but  poverty  will  always  exist,  and 
in  caring  for  the  poor  and  needy,  we  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  our  love  for  Christ.  (Matt.  xxv.  40). 

Verses  9-11.  Two  facts  are  stated  in  these 
verses : 

1.  The  multitude  that  thronged  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  llethany  at  this  time,  were  prompted  to 
go  there  by  a  double  motive :  to  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  miracle-worker,  whose  command  comi>elled 
death  togiv’e  up  its  victim  ;  and  to  see  Lazarus, 
who  had  passed  through  the  exix*rience  of  dy¬ 
ing,  and  had  been  brought  back  to  life.  They 
did  not  come  with  any  hostile  intent,  for  in 
verse  11  we  find  that  many  of  them  after  see¬ 
ing  Lazarus  and  finding  the  report  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  confirmed,  believed  on  Jesus,  and  became 
His  disciples. 

2.  The  chief  priests  were  stirred  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  Jesus,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  His  circle  of  disciples,  to  consult 
together  not  only  to  put  the  hated  Nazarene 
to  death,  but  also  to  kill  Lazarus,  for  he  was  a 
living  witness  of  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  so 
long  as  he  lived,  it  was  impossibleSfor  them  to 
deny  that  the  Messiah  had  come.  With  Jesus 
and  Lazarus  both  out  of  the  way,  there  was 
some  hope  that  they  might  succeed  in  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  people.  One  writer  thinks  that  Lazarus 
after  his  marvellous  resurrection,  “probably 
spake  of  it  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God, 
and  that  this  excited  the  ^special  anger  of  the 
priests.” 


Verses  12-16.  We  have  here  the  accouift  of 
our  Lord’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  an 
event  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists,  and 
you  will  notice  that  the  account  in  John’s  Gos¬ 
pel  is  more  brief  than  the  others.  The  time 
was  “on  the  next  day,”  that  is,  on  the  day 
after  His  reaching  Bethany.  The  persons  who 
participated  in  this  joyous  reception  of  Him, 
who  up  to  this  hour  had  been  despised  and  re¬ 
jected  of  men,  were  not  citizens  of  Jerusalem, 
but  the  “people  that  were  come  to  the  feast” 
from  all  parts  of  the  holy  land.  They  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  miracle,  and  were  con¬ 
vinced  by  it  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and 
so  they  go  forth  to  meet  Him  as  the  Messianic 
King,  for  they  believed  that  He  would  deliver 
the  chosen  nation  from  all  bondage  to  other 
nations. 

The  multitude  broke  off  the  low  branches 
from  the  palm  trees  as  symbols  of  victory,  and 
they  waved  these  in  the  air  as  they  went  forth 
to  meet  Jesus.  The  white-robed  throng  before 
the  throne  are  described  as  “  having  palms  in 
their  hands,”  for  their  song  is  one  of  triumph 
(Rev.  vii.  9). 

“And  Jesus  when  He  had  found  a  young  ass, 
sat  thereon,  as  it  is  written.  Fear  not,  daughter 
of  Zion :  behold,  thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on 
an  ass’s  colt.”  He  did  not  find  the  ass  by  ac¬ 
cident,  but,  as  we  know  from  the  account  in 
Matthew,  the  disciples  were  directed  to  go  and 
secure  it,  in  order  that  prophecy  might  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Five  hundred  years  before,  Zechariah 
had  uttered  this  prophecy  (Zech.  ix.  9),  and  we 
are  impressed  as  we  read  this  narrative  with 
two  facts : 

1.  The  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecies  concerning  Christ. 

2.  Their  minuteness  of  fulfilment,  proving 
that  the  Bible  in  its  Old  and  New  Testaments 
was  given  by  inspiration  from  God. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  of  this  great 
multitude  that  went  forth  to  meet  the  lowly 
Jesus  knew  what  they  were  doing,  for  very 
many  were  swayed  by  the  popular  excitement, 
and  only  echoed  the  cry  “Hosanna,”  as  they 
heard  it  shouted  by  the  moving  thousands. 
Within  a  few  hours  their  lips  caught  up  just 
as  eagerly  that  other  cry,  “  Crucify  Him  I  Cru¬ 
cify  Him.”  But  for  Him,  who  had  known  only 
homelessness  and  insult,  it  was  an  hour  of 
public  recognition  and  honor,  like  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sunlight  that  is  followed  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  It  is  interesting  also  to  no¬ 
tice  that  up  to  this  time  Jesus  had  always  kept 
Himself  as  far  as  possible  from  public  notice ; 
had  commanded  His  disciples  not  to  report 
His  miracles,  and  had  even  checked  those 
whom  He  had  healed  from  publishing  the  fact 
of  His  miraculous  power  (Matt.  xii.  19).  But 
now  He  plans  so  as  to  bring  Himself  into  no- 
tifte.  He  permits  the  multitude  to  hail  Him  as 
their  King,  and  the  explanation  is  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  great  sacrifice,  and  all 
reasons  for  secrecy  which  had  existed  were 
now  taken  away.  He  was  to  be  lifted  up  as 
the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  as 
the  Passover  Lamb,  and  before  this  shall  oc¬ 
cur,  He  will  enter  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  typi¬ 
fying  His  second  coming,  when  all  shall  hail 
Him  with  loud  hosannas. 

There  was  nothing  of  degradation  in  the 
kind  of  animal  on  which  Jesus  rode.  The  a^ 
in  Eastern  countries  is  larger  and  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  was  a  sign  of 
greatness  to  ride  on  a  white  ass  (Judges  v.  10). 
Read  also  Gen.  xii.  16,  xxx.  43 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
30 ;  Job  xiii.  12,  from  which  we  learn  that  asses 
were  esteemed  valuable  as  a  species  of  proper¬ 
ty!  Yet  the  purpose  in  the  choice  of  an  ass 
was  simply  to  fulfil  prophecy,  for  at  the  time 
of  this  triumphal  entry  the  horse  was  the  fa¬ 
vorite  animal  with  kings  and  heroes.  A  writer 
has  paraphrased  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  in 
these  words:  “Fear  not;  be  not  cast  down  or 
depressed,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  or  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  Low  and  depressed  as  your 
condition  may  be  now,  there  will  be  a  day 
when  you  shall  have  a  king  again.  There 
shall  come  One  who  will  ride  on  a  certain  pub¬ 
lic  occasion  into  thy  gates— a  King  on  an  ass’s 
colt,  not  as  a  warrior  with  a  sword  in  hand, 
but  as  a  peaceful  Prince,  a  just  and  holy  King, 
better  even  than  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah, 
or  Josiah,  and  bringing  with  Him  salvation 
for  souls.  Therefore  think  not  thyself  for¬ 
saken  because  thou  art  poor  now  and  hast  no 
king.  Look  forward  to  thy  coming  King.” 

You  will  certainly  not  forget  to  mention  to 
the  class,  that  as  we  learn  from  the  other  Evan¬ 
gelists,  the  children  formed  a  jiart  of  this 
jiruising  multitude,  and  the  sound  of  their 
voices  seemed  peeuliarly  to  arouse  the  anger 
of  the  Jewish  priests.  We  may,  I  think,  be 
sure  that  their  lips  never  cried  “Crucify  Him.” 
No  child  is  too  young  to  love  Jesus,  to  sing 
His  praises,  and  to  belong  to  His  Church,  rec¬ 
ognized  by  all  as  His  disciple. 

“  Infant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  His  Name.” 

Are  your  children  singing  Hosannas  ?  Do 
they  belong  to  the  great  multitude  who  are 
looking  for  the  coming  King,  and  who  will  go 
forth  to  meet  Him  with  shouts  of  hallelujahs  ? 

May  teachers  and  scholars  stand  at  last  be¬ 
fore  the  throne,  clothed  in  white  robes  and 
with  palms  in  their  hands,  a  part  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  choir,  whose  praises  never  cease. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  son  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  preacher,  is  pastor  of  a  fiourishing  Baptist 
congregation  in  Auckland.  A  late  number  of 
The  News  of  that  city  contains  the  account  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  tabernacle  capable  of 
seating  2(X)0  iiersons. 

That  which  mellows  and  ripens ;  that  with¬ 
out  which  there  could  be  no  golden  fruitage ; 
that  which  gives  the  rich  bloom  of  a  divine 
manhood  to  the  spirit— is  the  frost,  the  frost  of 
care.  Thank  God  for  the  sunshine  of  life! 
Thank  Him  also  none  the  less  for  the  ripening 
frost ! 


(lOOD  READING. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  reading 
given  to  your  readers  in  The  Evanoelist  of  July 
8.  Resting  wearily  upon  my  sick  bod  when  it  ar¬ 
rived,  my  attention  was  directed  by  the  “  Table  of 
Contents  ”  to  page  3,  which  I  soon  found  to  be  like 
the.veritable  “  egg  ”  :  full  of  meat.  I  notice  first 
that  grand  article  from  the  fertile  and  vigorous 
pen  of  William  D.  Porter,  headed  as  follows: 
“The  greatest  Need  of  every  Primary  Teacher  is 
the  .A.id  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  If  any  of  your  read- 
I  ers  of  last  week  have  from  any  cause  omitted  read- 
!  Ing  this  valuable  article,  I  am  sure  they  will  thank 
me  for  calling  their  attention  to  it.  Permit  a  few 
choice  extracts,  viz :  "  Without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  every  teacher’s  effort  will  surely  come  to 
naught.”  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
truths  ever  uttered,  and  yet  how  few  out  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  teachers  have  yet  begun  to  real¬ 
ize  the  vastness  of  its  mighty  import ;  and  the  wri¬ 
ter  most  conclusively  confirms  the  truth  of  his  ut¬ 
terance  by  referring  to  Christ’s  promise  that  “  He 
would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  us  all  things,” 
the  plain  and  direct  inference  from  which  is  our 
indispensable  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  us 
what  we  ought  to  know.  It  also  reminds  us  of 
Christ’s  words  in  another  place,  where  He  says 
“Learn  of  Me,”  &c.  Alas!  alas!  how  few  there 
are  who  heed  and  obey  this  loving  injunction,  than 
which  there  is  not  one  of  more  mighty  import  in 
all  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Then  follows  an  article  from  your  correspond¬ 
ent  “  J.  H.  B.,”  “The  Benediction  not  a  Formali¬ 
ty,”  in  which  he  says  “The  sermon  is  the  proof  of 
the  preacher,  and  the  benediction  is  the  proof  of 
the  sermon.”  If  all  preachers  realized  this  in  all 
the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  how  mightily  it  would 
add  to  the  forcefulness  of  their  preaching ;  and 
again  “Every  sermon  should  have  a  practical 
bearing,  and  therein  glorify  the  Trinity ;  it  should 
lift  up  Jesus,”  &c.  These  are  vital  truths,  which 
Should  be  read  and  pondered  by  the  young  men 
who  are  graduating  from  our  theological  semina¬ 
ries,  too  many  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
more  careful  as  to  how  they  shall  appear  in  the 
estimation  of  their  fellow-men — forgetting,  it  may 
be,  too  often,  that  the  “third  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity”  is  the  only  one  who  can  “guide  them  in¬ 
to  all  truth.” 

Next  in  order  follows  that  most  excellent  article 
“Giving  Liberally,”  signed  by  “Nott,”  so  full  of 
rich  and  profitable  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
all-important  subject  of  “Christian  liberality,” 
showing  how  inconsistent  it  is  for  the  Christian 
who  has  an  income  of  $10,000  to  use  $9000  of  it  for 
his  own  enjoyment,  and  give  only  $1000  to  the 
Lord. 

Then  follows  that  most  admirable  and  interest¬ 
ing  communication  signed  “John  Kilbourn  Sen¬ 
ior,”  giving  us  the  valuable  history  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  “  Temperance  movement  ”  at  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  ninety-seven  years  ago.  Surely  in 
these  days,  when  of  all  others  it  can  truly  be  said 
“Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,”  one 
may  well  omit  buying  those  that  are  not  worth  the 
reading,  and  give  the  time  to  the  more  profitable 
perusal  of  such  articles  as  these  which  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  E.  M.  B. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  July,  1886. 

CHILI  IN  FORMER  TIMES. 

The  Valparaiso  Record  of  a  recent  date  has  been 
furnished  some  reminiscences  of  long  ago,  touch¬ 
ing  travel  between  that  city  and  Santiago,  South 
America.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hill,  who  was  United  States  Consul  in  that  city 
sixty-eight  years  ago.  When  a  youth,  Mr.  Hill, 
who  is  now  in  his  ninety-first  year,  lived  in  New 
York,  and  in  1812  became  a  member  by  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  old  Cedar-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  Romeyn  pastor.  After  Mr.  Hill’s  return 
thence  to  Boston  (where  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
American  Board  for  many  years),  that  Board 
thought  of  sending  out  missionaries  to  labor  in 
Chili.  Dr.  Brigham  (whose  name  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Bible 
Society)  came  on  a  tour  of  exploration,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  had  a  school  in  Santiago  in  1823,  but  no 
result  followed.  A  very  different  history  of  the 
coast  miglit  have  been  written,  had  that  laudable 
design  been  at  that  time  carried  out.  But  hero  is 
Mr.  Hill’s  letter  on  “Horses,  and  travelling  in 
Chili  in  1817.”  Ho  writes : 

At  that  time  there  were  no  vehicles  to  carry 
passengers  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  ;  and 
when  I  had  occasion  to  go  from  the  city  to  the 
port,  a  peon  came  with  a  horse  for  me  to  ride, 
and  a  mule  to  carry  my  bed  and  luggage  ;  for 
the  journey  occupied  part  of  two  days,  and  a 
night  was  passed  at  Casablanca  or  some  other 
stojiping  place  (say  Curacavi). 

To  improve  uiion  this  method,  I  bought  of 
my  friend  Urmeneta  for  S22  a  good  horse  for 
travel.  Placing  this  one  at  Casablanca,  and 
another  at  another  place  on  the  road,  and 
starting  with  a  third  fresh  horse,  I  found  the 
ride  much  less  fatiguing,  and  it  was  made  in  a 
day.  Twice  I  went  through  in  a  night,  and  in 
one  of  these  rides  was  accompanied  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Downes.  We  left  Santiago  about  sun¬ 
down,  and  reached  Valparaiso  at  sunrise,  thus 
avoiding  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun. 

When  the  Ontario  was  ready  to  .sail,  the 
purser,  Mr.  Thornton,  wished  to  sell  his  pretty 
little  palfrey,  and  I  became  the  owner.  I  had 
a  horse  for  use  on  business  errands,  and  paid 
830  for  a  better  one  for  special  occasions. 

One  day  I  had  a  call  from  Gov.  Calderon,  a 
ponderous  gentleman,  who  was  much  in  the 
saddle,  and  as  I  incautiously  spoke  of  his  fine, 
stout,  black  charger  standing  at  the  door,  he 
said  “  He  is  yours,”  and  notwithstanding  all  re¬ 
monstrances  anti  much  against  my  will,  I  had 
to  retain  the  animal.  Not  wishing  to  be  too 
much  indebted  to  his  Excellency,  I  sent  him  a 
sword,  which  cost  more  than  the  horse  was 
worth.  And  then  I  had  seven  horses  !  The  first 
cost  on  an  average  was  not  over  $25,  but  the 
keeping  was  expensive,  and  when  a  livery  sta¬ 
ble  was  opened  in  Valparaiso,  where  I  then  re¬ 
sided,  I  found  that  one  after  another  would  be 
parted  with  in  payment  for  stable  bills,  so  that 
before  leaving  for  home  I  had  no  horses  to  dis¬ 
pose  of. 

Railroads  in  Chili  were  then  no  more  thought 
of  than  journeying  in  balloons. 


jFotttgn* 

Maurice  and  Queen’s  College. — The  memory 
of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  is  still  green ; 
but  a  younger  generation  is  growing  up,  who 
whilst  profiting  %  his  writings  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  he  was  connected,  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  others  for  any  knowledge  of  his 
personality.  They  will,  says  the  Christian 
World,  be  greatly  aided  in  endeavoring  to 
realize  what  he  was  like,  by  the  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  of  “  the  Master,”  as  Charles  Kingsley 
used  to  call  him,  which  has  just  been  unveiled 
at  Queen’s  College,  Harley  street,  by  the  Rev. 
Llewellyn  Davies.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and 
faithfully  preserves  that  appearance  of  author¬ 
ity,  combined  with  humility,  which  so  eminent¬ 
ly  distinguished  the  great  educationalist.  Mr. 
Davies,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  address,  said 
that  it  was  the  glory  of  Queen’s  College,  in  the 
founding  of  which  Mr.  Maurice  took  so  deep  an 
interest,  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  numerous  existing  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Mr.  Maurice 
held  strongly  that  women  ought  to  share  with 
men  in  the  solid  studies,  in  the  accumulated 
Inheritance,  and  in  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  human  race ;  and  therefore  he  welcomed 
the  idea  that  women  who  were  preparing  to  be 
governesses,  and  otliers,  should  be  taught,  like 
their  brothers,  by  King’s  Collfege  professors. 
Not  less  firmly  did  he  maintain  that  a  high 
ideal  of  education  should  be  held  up  befor* 
young  people.  He  would  not  have  them  taught 
that  the  chief  end  of  education  was  to  enable 
them  to  get  on  in  the  world.  He  was  glad 
that  there  were  no  prizes,  except  a  feW  scholar¬ 
ships,  given  in  Queen’s  College.  Theology,  not 
as  a  system  of  doctrines,  but  as  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  what  had  been  made  known  about  God, 
he  regarded  as  the  cornerstone  of  all  studies, 
and  therefore  he  was  glad  to  see  a  place  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  the  curriculum  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege.  To  understand  human  life,  or  even  Na¬ 
ture,  without  taking  into  account  God’s  revela¬ 
tion  of  Himself,  seemed  to  him  a  hopeless  at¬ 
tempt.  He  opened  his  soul,  continued  Mr. 

[  Davies,  if  a  man  ever  did,  to  inspiration  from 
I  above  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  those  who  heard  him  to  speak  as  one  in¬ 
spired.  The  givers  of  the  picture  desired  that 
those  who  looked  up  to  it  might  be  helped  to 
see  a  light  from  heaven  falling  on  their  studies, 

I  and  to  know  that  the  world  into  which  they 
were  sent,  and  all  their  studies,  were  divine. 
Several  other  speakers,  including  Canon  Ben- 
ham,  Prebendary  Harry  Jones,  and  Canon  Per- 
clval  (President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford), 
bore  equally  high  testimony  to  the  depth,  earn¬ 
estness,  and  devotion  of  character,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  clergyman,  which  were  ever 
displayed  by  Mr.  Maurice. 

THE  HUDSON  SEA  ROUTE. 

In  the  north  centre  of  the  Dominion  of  Cana¬ 
da  lies  a  vast  body  of  salt  water  known  as 
Hudson  Bay  ;  but  the  name  is  misleading — it 
should  be  Hudson  Sea.  It  is  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  the  Black  or  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  popular  conception  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
surrounding  region  is  of  a  frozen  wilderness 
used  as  hunting  ground  by  a  small  army  of  fur 
trappers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  southern  part 
of  this  sea  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  I^ke 
Winnipeg,  and  is  only  about  300  miles  from 
Lake  Superior,  and  460  miles  from  Ottawa. 
In  the  Summer  season  the  climate  along  the 
shores  of  this  portion  of  Hudson  Bay  is  hot. 
Sea-bathing  is  not  only  endurable  but  delight¬ 
ful  in  James  Bay.  We  have  this  on  the  author*- 
ity  of  Dr.  Bell,  lately  sent  out  to  report  on  this 
almost  unknown  region,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  navigability  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
Strait.  The  writer  lately  listened  to  a  lecture 
by  this  talented  gentleman,  in  which  he  des¬ 
cribed  the  canoe  voyage  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  Port  Nelson.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  to 
our  readers  generally  that  there  is  water  com¬ 
munication  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  In  fact  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  portages  a  canoe  could  be  paddled  all  the 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  up  the 
great  river  (with  its  canals  to  avoid  the  rapids), 
up  the  chain  of  great  lakes  (canal  at  Niagara 
Falls),  through  the  Arrow  River  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  then  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the 
Woods  with  connecting  streams,  on  to  Lake 
Winnipeg ;  then,  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  so  on 
around  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  again  !  The  scenery  about  the  southern 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay  is  imposing,  if  indeed 
at  times  bordering  on  the  desolate.  It  is,  or 
one  must  say  sorrowfully  was,  the  land  of  the 
musk-ox,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear.  The 
musk-ox  is  almost  extinct,  hunted  to  the  death 
for  its  skin,  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  buffa¬ 
lo-robe  ;  for,  shame  to  say,  there  are  no  longer 
herds  of  buffalo  in  the  Northwest — all  slaugh¬ 
tered,  ruthlessly,  rapaciously  or  wantonly.  The 
great  question  of  to-day  regarding  Hudson 
Bay  is.  Can  it  be  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Northwest?  It /tas  been  used  for 
this  purpose  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Conqiany,  whose  ships  penetrate  to  Port 
Nelson  during  the  months  of  August  and  Hep- 
temlier.  'Mie  great  difficulty  is  in  navigating 
the  Straits,  as  tlusse  are  rarely  free  from  fields 
of  ice,  which  are  carried  hither  and  thither  by 
the  currents  and  winds  so  as  to  make  the  pass¬ 
age  dangerous  and  almost  irnpo-ssible  to  a  cap¬ 
tain  inexperienced  in  the  navigation  of  those 
waters.  Howevei-,  there  is  always  open  water, 
the  difficulty  being  to  keep  in  it.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  overcome  this  dilllculty  liy  erecting 
along  the  high  bluffs  which  border  the  Straits 
stations  from  which  notice  as  to  the  position  of 
tlie  ice  fields  could  be  given  to  {)assing  ships, 
it  is  very  important  that  this  question  of  navi¬ 
gability  should  be  settled.  Wheat  can  be  grown 
in  any  quantity  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
only  (lifileulty  is  to  get  it  to  the  ocean.  Russia 
is  sending  to  England  from  her  great  black 
prairies  wheat  to  the  value  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  annually !  The  only  reason 
why  those  fifty  millions  of  dollars  are  not 
diverted  into  our  Northwest  every  year,  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  almost  interminable  railway  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  ocean.  If  the  Hudson  Sea  proves 
to  be  navigable,  the  wheat  steamers  can  pene¬ 
trate  to  within  5(K)  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
fertile  belt ;  and  the  distance  from  Port  Nelson 
to  Liverpool  is  not  very  much  greater  than 
from  Quebec.  Sveaborg  on  the  Baltic  is  frozen 
up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  yet 
it  is  a  prosperous  seaport.  Even  Archangel, 
almost  within  hail  of  the  region  of  eternal  ice, 
awakeiw  to  vigorous  life  and  all  the  bustle  of 
a  maritime  city  during  the  month  or  two  of  its 
Summer.  It  may  be  that  the  waters  of  our 
great  inland  sea  will  yet  be  furrowed  by  a  fleet 
of  great  steamers,  the  Atlantic  “  greyhounds  ” 
of  the  future.— Halifax  Witness. 
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“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN." 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhap* 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinaiy 
Lite  plan.  “  It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provision 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meeii 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  yourself  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Say 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  pour 
family  tvins.  You  survive  the  period ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advanih 
Ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  icon. 

THE  ^^MANHATTAN'S" 

New  Plan  meets  the  case. 

For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  C!ofn> 
pauy>  giving  your  age. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  lirondway. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STA’TEMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Preniinm  Fund,  -  •  2,938,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  301,040  10 

Net  Surplus, .  1,389,841  71 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,028,401  81 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks  .  $1116,608  90 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  lirst  lien 

on  Real  Estate .  743,300  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  9,003,697  SO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  Ac  ^onds 

(market  value) .  1,733,640  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  996,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  130,000  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1886 .  109,304  74 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  909,646  07 

Real  Estate .  1,364,U3  61 


Cash  In  Banks  .  $196,608  90 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  lirst  lien 

on  Real  Estate .  743,300  OO 

United  States  Stacks  (market  value)..  9,009,697  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  Ac  ^onds 

(market  value) .  1,733,640  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  996,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  130,000  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1886 .  109,304  74 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  909,646  07 

Real  Estate .  1,364,U3  61 

Total . $7,698,401  81 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Tice-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See’y. 

T.  B.  CREESE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  G.  SNOW  jr.,  Aw’t  Mt, 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAV  STSSET,  VtZlT  TOSS. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-annnal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ...  •$1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Be-insnrance,  •  890,812  28 

Reserve  for  aU  other  Liabilities,  148,170  68 
Net  Surplus,  ....  446,661  27 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,479,184  It 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETB. 

United  Btates  Bonds  (par  value  $1,375,000) . $1,576,161  $■ 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  100,360  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,3S3  80 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,386  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  30,584  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  00 

Railroad  Stock .  16,800  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  136,814  19 

Accrued  Interest .  9,060  10 

-  $3,479484  U 

BEXTJAimr  S.  'WALOOTT,  Frasido&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y, 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  1 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  |  ‘  Seerstartos. 

^ONTINENTlIl  ~ 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  \  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  BtS., 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  BIsko)  $9,200,458  $$ 
“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  09,069  0$ 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  053,171  $$ 

C:apital  paid  in  In  cash .  1,000,060  OO 

A  et  Surplus .  1,308,879  0$ 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,47$  00 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  rsstrlo- 
tIOTiH  fit  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Oafety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DIRECTORS; 

11,  H,  LAMPORT,  President, 

V.  C,  MOORE,  Vlce.Presldent, 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  8ecret.VY< 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS.  JNO.  L.  HIKER, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AVM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  MCCUBDV, 

AUREIdUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED-  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  OKR,  S.  M.  BUCKINOHAK, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEHMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBIL 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW, 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Ste.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DCTCHER,  See.  Brooklyn  D^pmrtmmk 

lOMSERVATlVriVmSIF 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOUP  AS  EI6USH  COISOLS  OR  U.  S.  BOIDS 

Address  Ctatral  Illinois  Fimacial  Age$cy,Jack8»Bfilfe,IlL 
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TOIRS :  $3  a  Tau,  in  Adraaoe,  Poatage  Paid, 
kitaaed  at  the  Foetoffloe  at  New  Tork  as  seoond-class 
■all  matter. 

OkANOB  or  ASDBBBB.— Snbecrlben  desiring  their  address 
akanged  will  oonler  a  laror  by  girlng  the  old  as  well  as  the 
aaw  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  is  tem- 
pocary  or  permanent. 
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ggr  Address  simply  New  Tork  Ewongellst,  Box 
■SSO,  New  Tork.  Bemit,  in  all  oases,  by  Expkesb 
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OONTKNTN  OP  THIS  PAPER. 

VAOB. 

1.  Saratoga  and  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeayor.  Blch. 
field  Springs  and  Cooperstown.  Chapel  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  of  St.  John.  Beading  a  Sermon  on  the  Vine-clad 
t  Porch.  Books  in  Hemoriam.  Onr  Book  Table. 

3.  Ookb^poxhence  :  A  Trip  to  ICexlco.  How  a  Ullllonalre 

was  Conyerted.  Tithing  Inoomes.  Celebrating  out  in 
Dakota.  'Rie  Bellglous  Press. 

8.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bey.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 
Oood  Beading.  Chill  in  former  times.  Foreign. 

4.  Editorials  and  Correspondence. 

5.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Our  Philadelphia  Letter.  More  Knowledge  about  Mis¬ 

sions  needed.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer's  Department.  The  Household.  Pharaoh’s 

House  in  Tahpanhes. 

8.  Current  Eyents.  Money  and  Business. 


dencies,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  real  relig¬ 
ious  life. 

It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  Unitarians  alone 
or  mainly,  that  we  have  made  these  references. 
Orthodoxy  is  by  no  means  free  from  like  dan¬ 
ger.  There  is  indeed  on  one  side  a  letter  that 
killeth— a  sticking  to  the  words  and  technical¬ 
ities  of  faith,  that  narrows,  dwarfs,  exhausts, 
destroys.  But  there  is  a  liberalism  on  the 
other  side  that  allows  silent  deviations  from 
the  positive  teachings  of  Scripture ;  that  talks 
much  about  the  general  plans  and  substance 
of  Christianity,  and  on  its  absoluteness  and 
universality ;  that  advocates  dogmas  for  which 
only  possible  authority  of  Revelation  can  be 
claimed,  and  which  are  subversive  of  what  is 
plainly  taught ;  that  diverges  more  and  more 
distinctly  from  the  common  faith,  and  yet  is 
unable  to  define  the  limits  of  its  own  diver¬ 
gence  ;  and  that  by  a  law  which  its  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  not  clearly  see,  tends  steadily 
downward  toward  looser  thinking,  toward  lat- 
itudinarianism  in  temper,  toward  more  dan¬ 
gerous  aberrations,  and  ultimate  loss  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  saving  belief.  It  is  against  this  move¬ 
ment  without,  even  more  than  within  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  Unitarianism,  that  as  fiiends  of  a  truly 
catholic  Christianity,  we  would  enter  most 
earnest  protest.  There  is  danger  in  it! 


BNOU8H  TESTIMONT  TO  ROBERT  COLLEGE. 


DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN  UNITARIANISM. 


The  rise  of  Theodore  Parker  into  promi¬ 
nence,  marked  an  era  of  deep  significance  in 
the  history  of  the  Unitarian  body  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  discussions 
with  New  England  orthodoxy,  the  personal 
opinions  and  infiuence  of  Channing  and  his 
confreres,  and  the  still  remaining  volume  of 
religious  experience  that  had  survived  through 
all  the  theological  aberrations  of  the  preceding 
generation  or  two,  had  given  to  American  Uni¬ 
tarianism  a  large  increase  of  both  positiveness 
and  unity.  But  with  Parker  appeared  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  divergence  which  has  gradually 
divided  the  denomination  into  two  main  sec¬ 
tions,  widely  unlike  in  belief,  and  largely  an¬ 
tagonistic  in  spirit  and  in  tendency.  The  first, 
and  unhappily  now  much  the  smaller  of  these 
sections,  still  held  to  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  so  far  as  this  was  possible  in  con 
junction  with  its  denial  or  questioning  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  It  still  received  and  rever¬ 
ed  the  Scriptures,  enforced  spiritual  obliga¬ 
tions,  recognized  the  authority  and  worth  of 
the  Church— still  believed,  in  a  word,  in  relig¬ 
ion,  in  the  biblical  sense  of  that  term. 

The  other  section,  under  the  leadership  of 
Parker,  gradually  developed  wider  and  wider 
antagonism  with  most  that  orthodoxy  regards 
as  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  Loose  no¬ 
tions  of  inspiration  came  in,  with  their  natural 
consequence  in  the  practical  rejection  of  some 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  in  weakening  the  su¬ 
preme  authoritativeness  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  Bible  as  a  divine  Book.  While  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Christianity  was  largely  retained,  the 
real  meaning  of  its  most  sacred  terms,  such  as 
atonement  and  regeneration,  was  gradually 
reduced  and  exhaled,  until  they  meant  almost 
nothing  to  those  who  still  professed  in  some 
sense  to  receive  them.  It  was  a  popular  trick 
in  discourses  and  elsewhere,  to  quote  from  Con¬ 
fucius  and  Plato,  as  if  they  were  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  Christ.  By  degrees  the  name  Uni¬ 
tarian  came  less  and  less  to  represent  anything 
distinctively  Christian,  and  even  before  the 
death  of  its  brilliant  but  erratic  leader,  Unita 
rianism  of  this  type  had  not  only  parted  com 
pany  with  orthodoxy  once  for  all,  but  had  even 
severed  itself  in  almost  everything  but  the 
name,  from  that  better  Unitarianism  to  which 
We  have  referred,  and  to  whose  most  spiritual 
representatives  we  can,  as  orthodox  men,  refer 
only  in  terms  of  deepest  respect. 

This  downward  movement  is  painful  to  con 
template.  Unitarians  of  the  Parker  type,  as 
they  swung  away  from  their  original  position 
have  sought  affiliations  with  almost  every  wild 
notion  that  has  taken  root  in  our  prolific  soil 
For  awhile  they  cultivated  an  intimacy  with 
the  older  type  of  Universalism,  albeit  this  still 
adhered  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  a  divine 
Saviour.  Then  it  struck  hands  with  the  Re 
storationists,  and  maintained  the  dogma  that 
all  men  will  bo  brought  back  to  holiness,  if  not 
here,  then  hereafter— if  not  through  Christ, 
then  through  their  own  resources.  It  estab 
lished  fellowship  with  the  Positive  Religionists 
and  began  to  count  Christianity  a  natural  faith 
— one  of  the  two  great  religions  discovered  by 
Freeman  Clarke.  It  developed  affinities  with 
the  pantheistic  philosophy,  and  with  scientific 
materialism,  and  rejoiced  in  a  conception  of 
evolution,  which  practically  retired  God  as 
Being  from  the  universe  which  He  had  made 
And  at  last  we  find  one  of  its  conventions  hes 
itating  about  the  passage  of  a  resolution  de 
daring  belief  in  a  personal  God  to  be  an  essen 
tial  article  of  religion.  Wider  and  wider  have 
these  latitudinarian  and  destructive  tendencies 
become,  weaker  and  weaker  have  been  the 
doctrinal  affirmations,  more  and  more  inde 
terminate  the  theological  position,  until  now 
no  man  can  safely  define  the  term  Unitarian 
or  definitely  describe  the  tenets,  convictions 
experiences  of  the  incongruous  body  that  bears 
it. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  only  hope  of 
what  we  have  characterized  as  the  better,  more 
spiritual  type  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country 
lies  in  the  drawing  of  more  distinct  lines  be 
tween  it  and  this  wildly  erratic  and  dangerous 
section.  There  can  be  but  little  affinity  be 
tween  parties  so  opposite,  as  there  can  be  no 
communion  between  Parkerism  and  evangel! 
cal  Christianity.  Is  there  a  personal  God,  or 
no  ?  Is  the  Bible  an  inspired  Book,  or  no  ?  Are 
the  great  doctrines  of  providence  and  of  moral 
government  realities,  or  no?  Was  Christ  the 
one  peerlesa  Teacher  and  Example  for  man 
kind,  or  no?  Do  His  teachings  comprehend 
and  sum  up  the  religious  beliefs  obligatory 
upon  men,  or  no?  In  a  word,  is  Christianity 
in  any  deep  sense  a  divine  faith,  or  no?  On 
the  answers  to  such  questions  the  whole  con 
ception  of  religion  depends ;  and  between  an 
Unitarianism  which  with  reverence  and  spirit¬ 
ual  affection  answers  them  positively,  and  an 
Unitarianism  which  equivocates,  doubts,  talks 
vaguely  and  sometimes  denies,  there  can  be  no 
permanent  fellowship.  It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that 
the  first  type  of  Unitarianism  will  begin  ere 
long  to  see  this  irreconcilable  antagonism 
and  to  assert  its  own  worthier  convictions,  even 
though  the  inevitable  issue  of  such  a  move 
ment  would  be  a  gradual  return  to  the  sub 
stance  of  evangelical  orthodoxy.  If  this  move 
ment  is  not  made,  if  Parkerism  is  to  retain  its 
ascendancy,  the  days  of  American  Unitarian 
ism  are  numbered,  and  the  time  is  not  far  dis 
tant  when  it  will  be  described  as  a  form  of  be 
lief  which  died  from  the  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  generalizations,  latitudinarian  ten 


THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Friend  for  July  gives  a  fresh  account  of 
religious  movements  at  Honolulu,  and  on  the 
several  Islands  of  which  it  is  the  chief  city. 
Just^about  this  time,  if  plans  carried.  Dr.  L. 
W.  Munhall  of  Indiana,  the  evangelist  who 
last  Winter  labored  all  up  and  down  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  with  good  success,  and  very  recent¬ 
ly  at  Denver,  is  preaching  in  Honolulu.  He 
proposes  to  stop  over  one  steamer  (on  his  way 
to  the  Colonies),  and  conduct  services  in  the 
Fort-street  Church  from  July  2'2d  to  Aug.  7th. 
Thejhearts  of  the  people  were  being  prepared 
for  this  expected  visit,  and  the  Fort-street  pas¬ 
tor  had  made  request  that  all  members  of  the 
churchjarrange  their  vacations  so  as  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  for  work  during  the  two  weeks  of  these 
extra  meetings. 

T<he  Friend  is  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  all 
‘  our  foreign  churches  in  Hawaii  ”  (i.  e.,  other 
than  those  composed  of  the  natives  of  the  sev 
eral  islands)  “  being  so  ably  ministered  unto.’ 
It  adds :  “  With  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Baker  at  Hilo, 
the  Rev.  Alvin  Ostrom  at  Kohala,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bissell  at  Wailuku,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gulick  at  Makawao  (if  he  decides  to  accept 
that  call),  we  shall  have  a  strong  working 
force  in  our  pulpits,  and  their  indirect  and  di¬ 
rect  influence  upon  mission  work  among  the 
various  nationalities  of  our  very  mixed  popula¬ 
tion,  will  be  helpful  and  salutary.  In  our 
small  population,  the  influence  of  a  few  strong 
men  on  the  entire  nation  is  very  marked.”  As 
regards  Mr.  Gulick  (who,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands\  he  has 
been  compelled  to  leave  Las  Vegas,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  where  he  has  been  laboring  the  past  year, 
Tarrying  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  he  has  been  called 
to  engage  in  missionary  work  on  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Association.  The  foreign  church 
of  Makawao,  Maui,  has  also  voted  to  cull  him. 
He  will  probably  accept  one  of  these  positions, 
and  his  return  to  a  work  the  nature  of  which 
he  so  well  understands,  will  be  warmly  hailed 
by  his  brethren,  and  especially  by  the  few  re 
maining  who  recall  the  days  and  the  labors  of 
his  sainted  parents. 

The  “Morning  Star”  (Capt.  H.  N.  Turner) 
was  ready  for  another  voyage,  but  waiting  the 
arrival  out  of  her  missionary  passengers 
These  were  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Pease  and  family 
with  three  new  lady  teachers  who  have  receiv 
ed  appointments  to  accompany  them,  and  Miss 
E.  T.  Crosby  to  assist  in  the  Marshall  Island 
Training  School,  and  Miss  L.  E.  Hemingway 
and  Miss  S.  L.  Smith,  who  are  expected  to  open 
and  organize  the  new  Girls’  Boarding  School 
at  Eusaie.  Rev.  S.  P.  Kaaia  and  wife,  Hawai 
ian  missionaries,  are  to  go  on  her  to  the  Mar 
shall  Island  Mission. 

And  this  missionary  vessel  takes  out  mate 
rial  as  well  as  living  freight.  Safely  stowed  on 
board  was  a  good  sized  schoolhouse  to  be  erect 
ed  at  Kusaie,  also  lumber  for  the  Gilbert  Is 
land  Training  School,  the  Ponape  Training 
School,  a  small  house  for  Ruk,  and  one  for 
Tapiteuea.  Thus  missions  and  our  Christian 
civilization  are  being  set  forward  by  a  goodly 
visibility  as  well  as  by  the  presence  and  voice 
of  the  missionary  and  teacher.  The  architect 
may  be,  indeed  is,  building  better  than  he 
knows,  on  many  a  remote  shore. 


By  the  chance  of  its  being  quoted  in  The  In¬ 
dependent,  we  see  what  we  should  otherwise 
have  overlooked — the  following  from  “The 
Athenffium  ”  of  London,  one  of  the  highest 
literary  authorities  in  Great  Britain.  We  copy 
it,  not  for  its  commendation  of  what  we  have 
written,  but  for  its  testimony  to  the  work 
wrought  by  the  institution  reared  on  the  Bos*- 
phorus  by  American  generosity,  and  manned 
by  American  scholars,  for  the  lifting  up  of 
Bulgaria  to  the  position  which  she  now  holds 
in  Southeastern  Europe,  and  for  the  barrier 
which  it  has  thus  helped  to  raise  against  the 
advance  of  Russia  to  the  South.  It  is  in  a  no¬ 
tice  of  “  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after 
the  War  ”  that  The  Athenaeum  says : 

“  We  find  in  Dr.  Field’s  book  an  interesting 
account  of  Robert  College,  that  American  in¬ 
stitution  on  the  Bosphorus  which  has  done  so 
much  toward  the  introduction  of  enlightened 
ideas  into  Bulgaria  and  the  Slav  provinces,  and 
WHICH  HAS  DONE  FAB  HOBE  TOWABD  CHECKING  THE 
ADVANCE  OF  RUSSIA  THAN  THE  CbIHEAN  WaB  EVEB 
DID.  American  infiuence  in  the  East  has  been 
disinterested  and  exceedingly  happy ;  her  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  her  professors  in  their  own  quiet 
way  have  done  more  than  perhaps  the  present 
generation  will  ever  realize  to  break  down  that 
metaphorical  ‘  wall  ’  with  which  Dr.  Field  has 
surrounded  the  Turks.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Those  who  remain  in  the  city  over  Sabbath 
at  this  mid-Summer  time,  have  not  far  to  seek, 
in  order  to  find  church  accommodations,  in 
case  their  own  churches  are  closed.  As  is  well 
known  to  church-goers,  many  of  our  churches 
do  not  advertise  their  services  from  week  to 
week.  As  a  general  rule,  those  off  the  central 
avenues  are  less  sought  by  strangers,  and  their 
congregations  need  no  reminders  in  the  way  of 
printed  notices.  When  Sunday  comes  they 
know  what  to  expect,  and  are  seldom  disap¬ 
pointed  the  year  round.  In  the  case  of  church¬ 
es  on  the  main  avenues,  however,  those  of  them 
that  keep  open  do  well  to  notify  the  fact 
through  the  newspapers,  especially  just  now 
when  some  of  them  alternate  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  congregations  in  keeping  open  house.  The 
number  of  strangers  at  the  city  hotels  over 
Sunday,  is  considerable,  even  at  this  season, 
and  should  these  good  brethren  (some  of  them) 
be  unable  to  find  an  open  church  near  at  hand, 
they  would  straightway  write  us  down  a  hea¬ 
then  city.  _ 

Dr.  Kirkwood,  our  Superintendent  for  Colo¬ 
rado,  writes  to  The  Evangelist  that  the  Indian 
School  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  is  clos¬ 
ing  the  current  year  in  fine  condition.  The 
pupils  were  to  take  part  in  a  public  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  Opera  House,  July  22nd.  The  new 
building,  rendered  necessai-y  by  the  use  of  the 
present  building  for  a  purely  Government 
school,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  better  adapted 
for  its  purpose  than  those  at  present  in  use. 
Situated  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  city 
and  near  the  railroad.  Eastern  friends  and  all 
who  may  pass  by,  will  see  what  is  being  done 
for  the  red  man  of  New  Mexico.  Dr.  Kirkwood 
is  sure  that  no  better  work  is  being  done  than 
that  which  our  Church  is  doing  for  the  In¬ 
dians. 


ROBERTS  ACCEPTS  THE  LANE 
PROFESSORSHIP. 


At  the  time  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Eells  to 
the  Chair  of  Practical  Theology  in  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary,  a  contemporary  (referring  to  this,  and 
to  the  previous  appointment  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Humphrey)  remarked  that  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  for  any  one  who  had  not  been  a  Moderator 
in  the  General  Assembly,  to  aspire  to  a  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  that  institution.  The  Trustees  have 
now  so  far  modified  their  apparent  usage  as  to 
choose  for  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eells,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  venerable 
body.  Dr.  Roberts,  now  Librarian  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary.  Whether  this  was  for  the  lack 
of  suitable  timber  among  the  Moderators,  or 
for  other  reasons,  we  are  not  informed. 

Dr.  Roberts  recently  visited  the  Seminary, 
and  after  full  conference  with  Trustees  and 
Professors,  decided  to  accept  the  appointment 
tendered  him.  He  will  bring  to  the  position 
many  special  qualifications.  In  respect  to 
Church  law  and  polity,  he  may  be  regarded  as, 
both  by  study  and  by  observation  of  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts,  an  expert.  He  is  specially  fa¬ 
miliar  also  with  our  Church  work  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments,  and  will  be  able  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dents  under  his  care  that  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  drill  which  will  well  prepare  them  both 
to  comprehend  that  work  and  efficiently  to 
take  part  in  it.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  earnest 
and  spiritual,  and  highly  esteemed  in  the 
churches,  and  is  well  fitted  to  carry  on  that 
type  of  training  for  the  pulpit  which  from  the 
days  of  Lyman  Beecher  ha.s  been  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  had  good  opportunity  at 
Princeton  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work 
done  in  our  theological  seminaries  in  all 
branches,  and  will  bring  to  his  new  post  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  experience  and 
knowledge  in  this  direction.  His  acciuaint- 
ance  with  the  Princeton  Library  will  enable 
him  to  be  of  great  service  in  building  up  more 
extensively  the  already  valuable  Library  at 
Lane.  Young,  vigorous,  sympathetic,  with  no 
fear  of  hard  work,  and  ready  to  throw  himself 
heartily  into  this  new  sphere  of  service,  we  see 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that  he  will  for  a  long 
period  to  come  prove  a  valuable  Professor. 
He  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  or  very  near 
the  beginning  of  the  term. 


Two  ministers  of  prominence  have  just  died 
in  Scotland.  The  first,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay, 
the  venerable  leader  of  the  Free  Church  Con¬ 
stitutional  Party  in  the  Highlands.  He  pass 
ed  away  in  the  manse  at  Inverness  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
ministry.  In  early  life  he  was  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Clyne  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  but  he  accepted  it  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  he  was  regularly  called  by  the 
church.  In  1845  he  accepted  a  call  signed  by 
1400  persons  to  the  Free  North  Church,  Inver¬ 
ness,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  the  at¬ 
tached  and  venerated  pastor.  He  occupied  his 
pulpit  a  fortnight  previous  to  his  death.  The 
second  death  is  that  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Robertson, 
senior  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Irvine.  Deceased  was  a  very  remark¬ 
able  man,  and  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
“  Robertson  of  Irvine,”  which  sphere  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave,  although  frequently 
called  to  other  churches.  He  was  ordained 
there  in  1842  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Alexan¬ 
der  Campbell.  In  1871  he  had  a  serious  illness, 
and  change  of  scene  was  sought  in  Italy. 
While  abroad  a  committee  of  gentlemen  was 
formed  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial.  The 
subscriptions  were  confined  to  a  small  circle, 
the  amount  aimed  at  being  £4000,  but  the  sum 
actually  received  was  £5297.  The  gift  was 
made  to  him  in  a  letter,  and  was  a  surprise. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  eloquence.  Ho 
had  attained  his  seventy-fourth  year. 


We  see  it  mentioned  that  Mr.  Moody  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  William  MacKinnon,  a  Scotch 
shipbuilder,  a  model  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 
made  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold,  with  many 
of  the  smaller  articles  of  solid  gold.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  original,  drawn  on  a  small  but  true  scale, 
having  the  court,  tabernacle,  altar,  laver,  ark, 
holy  of  holies,  mercy-seat,  and  cherubim,  in 
proportion  and  relation  to  each  other.  We 
should  say  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  some 
of  those  gold  utensils  imitated  in  a  cheaper 
metal,  and  the  originals  locked  away  for  only 
special  occasions;  for  even  Northfield  is  yet 
a  part  of  this  covetous,  sinful  world. 


The  London  Christian  AVorld  of  July  8th 
says  that  the  venerable  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Church  Assembly,  Dr.  Somerville,  next  week 
commences  an  evangelistic  mission  in  the 
Highlands.  Dr.  Somerville’s  present  intention 
is  to  begin  with  Argyllshire,  starting  at  Camp- 
belltown,  and  then  going  on  to  Tarbert,  Islay, 
Lochgilphead,  Inveraray,  Mull,  Strontian, 
Fort-William  district,  Arasaig,  Skye,  and  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  Here  is  a  good  pattern,  set 
by  an  Assembly  Moderator  of  nearly  four¬ 
score  years,  for  all  younger  men  in  the  same 
high  office. 


The  American  Philological  Association  met 
in  Ithaca  last  week,  and  held  sessions  of  aver¬ 
age  interest.  They  will  meet  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  next  year.  At  the  conclusion,  after  pass¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  and  the  Local  Committee,  they  paid 
the  same  courtesy  to  the  Faculty  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  citizens  of  Aurora  for  their  atten¬ 
tion  in  providing  an  excursion  on  the  lake  and 
reception  at  Wells  College. 


The  New  Jersey  Sabbath  Union  will  hold  an 
anniversary  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  27th. 
The  Union  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
On  this  occasion  eminent  speakers  are  expect¬ 
ed,  and  representatives  from  the  Maryland 
Sabbath  Association,  Philadelphia  Sabbath 
Association,  and  New  York  Sabbath  Commit¬ 
tee,  are  also  expected  to  be  present. 


Dr.  Withrow  of  the  Park-street  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  reported  as  having  declined  the  call  to 
the  Third  Church,  Chicago.  He  paid  the  lat¬ 
ter  church  the  courtesy  of  a  visit  before  decid¬ 
ing.  _ 


Dr.  Breed’s  visit  to  the  Haverstraw  bishop. 
Dr.  Freeman,  of  which  he  writes,  was  one  of 
great  interest  and  enjoyment.  Long  settle¬ 
ments  are  the  right  thing  for  some  long-head¬ 
ed  and  large-hearted  ministers. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  in  September 
“An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert 
Browning’s  Poetry  ’’  by  Prof.  Hiram  Corson 
of  Cornell  University. 


The  African  Repository  for  July  contains  the 
Annual  Discourse  delivered  at  the  sixty-ninth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety,  by  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.D. 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  REVISITED. 

Htmorles  of  a  Clan  that  Graduated  Fifty  Tears  ago. 
[“Ambrose  ”  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
correspondents,  and  none  the  less  because  we 
do  not  always  agree  with  him.  At  the  late 
Commencement  at  Williams,  at  which  his  class 
came  together  after  fifty  years,  his  soul  seems 
to  have  been  full  of  contentment,  save  that  his 
wrath  was  enkindled  against  the  caps  and 
gowns  in  which  the  boys  appeared  upon  the 
stage  on  Commencement-day.— Ed.  Evan.] 

It  is  a  long  ways  from  Bay  City  to  Williams- 
town,  but  when  the  annual  Commencement 
comes,  a  desire  is  awakened  to  take  the  jour¬ 
ney  once  more,  and  as  “our  class”  agreed  to 
meet  every  tenth  year,  and  that  year  came 
with  ’86, 1  resolved  to  try  it  again,  especially 
as  it  is  now  what  we  count  a  long  time  since 
graduating.  One  is  a  little  curious  to  see  how 
many  of  “  the  fellows  ”  will  come  out  after  fifty 
years,  and  what  effect  time  has  had  upon  them. 
Have  they  done  anything  in  the  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ?  Have  they  made  any  mark  ?  Have  they 
been  useful,  and  paid  the  cost  of  the  struggle 
it  cost  them  to  get  what  modicum  of  education 
they  acquired?  For  it  is  to  be  said  of  “our 
class,”  they  were  not  sent  to  College;  they 
came  themselves,  pretty  much  without  excep¬ 
tion.  A  few,  but  certainly  a  very  few,  had  the 
means  of  going  through  without  much  econo¬ 
my,  if  not  with  pretty  tight  pinching.  In  fact, 

I  think  the  class  excelled  as  a  whole  in  the 
matter  of  poverty.  But  fifty  years  ago  poverty 
was  no  great  crime  at  Williams  College.  The 
College  itself  was  poor,  and  it  aimed  to  give 
poor  fellows  a  chance.  So  forty-eight  of  us 
came  together,  with  such  preparation  as  we 
could  pick  up  at  the  different  academies— and 
pretty  slim  it  was  in  some  cases.  I  know  of  one 
whose  only  proficiency  in  Greek  was  gained  in 
five  weeks  time,  and  with  the  sequela  of  mea¬ 
sles  to  fight  in  the  time  at  that. 

Of  the  forty-eight,  sixteen  dropped  out  by 
the  way,  some  to  Union  or  other  Colleges,  some 
to  quit  that  course  of  study  for  a  profession, 
and  two  or  three  to  die  of  the  Now  England 
malady  of  that  day,  consumption.  Thirty-two 
gained  their  diplomas,  and  of  these  twenty  re¬ 
main,  of  whom  eleven  came  together  to  meet 
their  freshman  tutor  and  their  senior  instruct¬ 
or  at  the  end  of  half  a  century.  The  said  tutor 
is  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Partridge  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  senior  instructor  is  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  the 
latter  being  elected  President  that  same  year, 
an  event  which  the  Doctor  finely  celebrated 
with  the  address  already  given  in  full  in  The 
Evangelist. 

There  is  a  bit  of  history  which  the  Doctor  did 
not  of  course  mention  in  this  connection.  Dr 
Absalom  Peters  was  chosen  President,  but  de 
dined.  Who  else  should  get  the  suffrages  of 
the  Trustees  ?  The  class  of  ’36  thought  they 
knew,  and  sent  in  a  petition  that  Prof.  Mark 
Hopkins  be  elected.  That  class  had  tasted 
and  liked  him.  And  they  heard  that  it  was 
said  in  the  Board,  “  Well,  if  the  boys  want  him 
let  them  have  him.” 

[The  recollection  of  “Ambrose  ”  is  correct— 
it  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  sug 
gestion  as  to  the  successor  to  Dr.  Griffin  came 
merely  from  “the  boys,”  for  we  happen  to 
know  that  one  at  least  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
(the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Dwight  of  Stockbridge 
who  was  then  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  al 
together  the  most  distinguished  man  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts)  had  already  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  young  Professor  as  the  fittest  man  for 
the  Presidency,  seeing  in  him  the  promise  of 
that  which  has  been  so  splendidly  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  the  College  for  the  last  fifty 
years.— Ed.  Evan.] 

In  this  class  of  ’36  there  is  no  overshadowing 
name,  no  Mark  Hopkins  or  President  Garfield 
but  it  has  a  few  men  fairly  known:  Hon.  Jo 
seph  White,  sixteen  years  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  old  commonwealth  of  Massa 
chusetts ;  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  the  well  known 
Bishop,  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  of  the  Sweden 
borgians,  who  has  published  many  books  set 
ting  forth  the  claims  of  that  faith ;  Rev.  Prof 
John  Tatlock,  who  served  thirty  years  or  so  in 
the  College;  and  worthy  of  mention,  our  gogd 
man  of  Scotch  extraction.  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Crawford— two  of  them  have  held  the  office 
of  Judge,  and  one  is  still  serving  as  such— Hon 
Thomas  Nelson  of  New  York,  and  Nathan  W 
Harmon  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  latter  has 
served  in  the  Senate  of  the  State,  as  has  Dr, 
Crawford  in  one  House  of  the  Legislature 
One,  Hon.  Samuel  Knox  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
served  in  Congress.  Hon.  Bushnell  White  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  held  an  office  for  some  years 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

Of  honorary  degrees  no  great  shower  has 
fallen  on  the  class.  Two  wear  the  LL.D.,  and 
two  the  D.D.  Three  of  these  were  conferred 
by  other  institutions,  and  one  by  the  Alma 
Mater.  The  three  may  congratulate  them 
selves  that  their  merits  were  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  abroad,  while  the  one  may  re 
joice  that  he  gained  favor,  whether  deserved 
or  not,  in  his  own  country. 

Of  the  thirty-two,  twelve  became  ministers 
nine  lawyers,  and  seven  teachers,  one  of  them 
being  minister,  lawyer,  and  teacher  all  in  one 
One  has  served  in  the  editorial  profession  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.  None  of  them  have 
disgraced,  as  far  as  known,  their  College  ad 
vantages. 

The  eleven  who  met  at  Williams  are  all  still 
at  work,  with  a  single  exception,  in  their  pro 
fesslons.  Three  are  still  pastors  of  churches 
and  one.  Rev.  Edmund  Wright  of  St.  Louis 
Mo.,  is  State  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

The  eleven  spent  most  of  their  time  together 
while  at  Commencement,  and  went  over  the 
history  of  the  class  one  by  one,  renewing  the 
old  association,  and  cementing  anew  the  ties 
of  brotherhood.  We  found  time,  however,  to 
hear  the  various  addresses  and  sermons  special 
to  the  occasion,  or  in  course,  according  to  cus 
tom. 

As  Dr.  Hopkins  was  born  1802,  he  was  pretty 
closely  observed,  to  see  how  deeply  the  tooth 
of  Time  had  bitten  his  physical  and  mental 
fibre.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  the  same 
clear,  logical,  terse,  and  sufficient  power  of  ar¬ 
ranging  and  expressing  his  thoughts,  as  of  old, 
remained  with  him.  As  to  the  physical,  he 
spoke  for  a  full  hour  on  Tuesday.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  he  occupied  the  platform  with  the 
boys,  through  their  many  and  long  speeches, 
from  10.30  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M. ;  then  went  to  the 
Alumni  dinner,  made  a  speech,  and  sat  through 
all  the  other  speeches  till  five  o’clock,  and 
seemed  in  no  wise  distressed  with  the  labor. 
He  hopes  now,  however,  that  he  has  done  with 
anniversary  addresses,  as  “  he  can  think  of  no¬ 
thing  else  to  be  celebrated.” 

I  need  not  speak  consecutively  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  exercises  crowded  into  the  four  days  of  the 
Commencement  week.  To  many  of  the  older 
Alumni  the  Sabbath  is  the  day  of  first  Interest. 
It  is  the  custom  now  for  many  years,  to  have  a 
sermon  in  the  morning  from  a  picked  preach¬ 
er,  addressed  in  form  to  the  religious  society  or 
societies  of  the  College.  Formerly  the  Sabbath 
morning  was  given  to  whomsoever  could  be 
picked  up  for  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  the 
pick  was  not  fortunate.  This  year  the  speak¬ 
er  was  Dr.  Duryea  of  Boston.  When  I  heard 
the  Doctor  at  the  General  Assembly  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  1869, 1  pronounced  him  the  deepest,  clear¬ 
est,  and  most  philosophical  extempore  speaker 


had  ever  heard,  who  spoke  with  so  much  ap¬ 
parent  ease.  That  impression  is  renewed  in 
1886.  He  is  all  preacher  now.  The  philosophy 
is  so  inwrought  with  the  simple  truth  he  pre¬ 
sents,  that  it  is  not  thought  of,  but  it  does  a 
good  service  notwithstanding.  The  baccalau¬ 
reate  which  followed  in  the  afternoon,  had  the 
disadvahtage  inevitable  to  the  following  such 
a  discourse.  President  Carter  is  a  scholar  and 
an  administrator.  He  has  little  experience  in 
preaching,  and  his  style  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  much  that  of  the  essay.  His  baccalau¬ 
reate  was  excellent  in  thought,  and  clearly 
expressed.  He  is  evidently  a  man  whom  all 
about  him  respect,  and  who  impresses  himself 
on  his  students. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  Haystack  in 
the  afternoon;  but  an  open-air  meeting  for 
‘  prayer  and  conference  ”  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
even  though  it  has  the  inspiration  of  the  his¬ 
tory  which  it  celebrates.  The  interest  in  fact, 
is  not  in  what  now  can  be  said,  but  in  what  is 
remembered,  and  the  associations  with  the 
great  ongoing  work,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Of  late  years  an  Alumni  prayer-meeting  is 
held  in  the  evening,  conducted  by  the  second 
oldest  Professor— Perry.  In  1881  the  chapel  was 
filled.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  slim  attend¬ 
ance  this  year.  In  fact,  it  rather  seemed  as  if  no 
Alumni  were  there.  But  it  was  the  close  of  a 
well  packed  day,  and  most  were  doubtless  fa¬ 
tigued.  The  year  1881  too,  was  when  President 
Garfield  was  expected,  and  all  the  world  was 
there.  As  so  few  were  on  hand  now,  a  couple 
of  the  addresses  were  a  little  extended,  on  the 
assumption  evidently,  that  if  the  speakers  did 
not  talk,  nobody  would ;  an  assumption  which 
cost  them  a  rap  over  the  knuckles.  For,  as 
usual,  in  a  meeting  which  drags  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  gets  going  afterward,  everybody  has 
“just  a  word  ”  before  it  closes.  One  speaker 
therefore  proceeded  to  instruct  Prof.  Perry 
how  to  conduct  the  meeting  next  year,  “limit¬ 
ing,  at  the  beginning,  each  speaker  to  three 
minutes."  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  bro¬ 
ther’s  recipe,  except  that  three-minute  speech¬ 
es  do  well  where  there  are  plenty  to  make 
them,  and  people  want  to  hear  them ;  only  so 
they  are  not  ten  or  fifteen  Instead  of  three 
The  exercises  of  Commencement  day  were 
much  as  usual,  very  respectable  in  thought 
and  delivery ;  except  that  there  was  little  of 
action  by  the  speakers.  Perhaps  action  in 
speaking  is  not  the  fashion  now,  and  the  ab¬ 
surd  toggery  of  the  Commencement  platform 
is  unfavorable  to  it.  These  monkish  integu¬ 
ments  with  their  mockery  of  sleeves,  cover  up 
hands  and  arms,  so  that  to  use  them  is  like  the 
flapping  of  a  Shanghai’s  wings.  In  fact  there 
is  a  kind  of  all-orer-ness  to  the  rig,  which  is  very 
distressing  to  the  unsophisticated  American 
eye.  It  is  an  importation,  and  belongs  to  the 
ages  ago.  I  fear  it  may  come  West,  but  hope 
not  in  my  day. 

[Dear,  dear  Ambrose !  We  are  sorry  to  differ 
from  you,  but  why  not  let  the  boys  have  their 
caps  and  gowns  ?  Think,  we  pray  you  (as  you 
have  a  tender  heart),  what  a  benediction  a 
gown  sometimes  is  to  an  awkward  boy,  whose 
spindle  legs  shake  under  him  as  he  comes  up 
on  the  stage,  and  who  is  ready  to  sink  into  the 
floor  for  shyness;  but  he  puts  on  the  gown 
and  at  once  he  regains  his  comi)osure :  he  is 
“  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.”  The  gown 
like  charity,  “coveis a  multitude  of  sins.”  Be 
sides,  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a  “reg¬ 
ulation  dress  ”  as  the  Commencement  uniform 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  same  for  all,  and  there  is 
no  chance  for  the  rich  to  make  a  display,  and 
thus  exalt  themselves  above  their  poorer  class 
mates.  The  gown  is  the  simplest  of  all  cos 
tumes,  and  the  most  inexpensive,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  in  it  fashion  does 
not  change,  and  so  the  very  same  toga  may  be 
kept  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  descend 
from  sire  to  son  to  the  third  and  fourth  gener 
ation.— Ed.  Evan.] 

There  was  much  too  of  sameness,  at  least 
of  similarity,  if  not  in  thought,  yet  in  mode 
of  expression.  No  poem  or  piece  where  wit 
had  play,  broke  the  monotony.  As  to  hu 
mor,  though  talked  about,  it  was  not  ex 
emplifled.  But  it  is  unfair  perhaps  to  ex 
pect  the  article,  if  the  material  is  not  on 
hand.  I  only  mention  it  as  a  help  by  variety 
in  a  long  exercise  like  this,  where  practicable 
There  was  an  improvement  in  one  particular 
No  wheelbarrows  dumped  their  loads  of  flow 
ers  on  the  platform.  Was  the  reason  that  it 
had  grown  to  an  abuse,  or  that  such  things 
were  not  common  three  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Wil 
liams  family  is  getting  to  be  large,  and  that  it 
increases  each  year.  Its  Alumni  are  2851,  and 
of  these  1674  are  living ;  of  these  843  have  been 
ministers,  of  whom  446  survive.  The  teachers 
number  368,  with  245  living ;  lawyers  are  757 
364  alive;  physicians  268,  157  alive.  So  says 
Dr.  Parsons’  pamphlet. 

The  town  and  the  College  are  in  holiday  at 
tire.  The  buildings  of  the  latter  alone  const! 
tute  a  village.  In  place  of  three  public  build 
ings  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  two  dwellings 
there  are  now  seven  of  the  latter,  and  twelve  of 
the  former.  A  fine  edifice,  with  apparatus 
complete  for  a  gymnasium,  has  been  done  in 
stone,  since  I  was  here  two  years  ago. 

The  weather  had  been  fitted  up  for  a  pleasant 
Commencement,  but  now  that  it  is  over,  it  be 
gins  to  be  premonitory  of  heat,  and  I  am  to  get 
me  to  Michigan  through  perils  of  rail-trains 
and  hotels.  I  came  by  way  of  Hoosac  Tunnel 
a  hamlet  which  before  I  knew  not  of.  I  found 
there  a  i>leasant  place  of  Summer  stay,  at 
farm  hotel,  with  100  acres  of  pine  meadows 
and  the  mountains  rising  all  about  it,  and  the 
Deerfield  River  flowing  by.  Would  I  had 
found  it  sooner. 

But  the  railroads.  If  there  is  a  more  un 
comfortable  place,  when  the  earth  is  well  dry 
and  the  mercury  is  at  ninety,  it  must  be  in 
some  other  country.  Yet  the  landscape  is  ex 
ceptionally  beautiful.  I  have  never  seen  it  so 
fine,  both  through  Now  York  and  Canada.  In 
spite  of  the  glare  of  the  blinding  sun,  I  must 
look  at  it ;  for  wheat,  oats,  grass,  trees,  corn 
in  endless  and  varied  succession,  all  speaking 
beauty  and  plenty,  do  they  not  stir  gratitude 
to  the  Giver?  If  not,  what  will?  Even  the 
heat,  dust,  and  cinders  cannot  utterly  quench 
the  grateful  sensation.  But  when  this  boy  in 
the  seat  before  me,  who  insists  on  having  his 
window  up,  is  fairly  snowed  under  with  the 
soil  and  soots,  I  intend  to  put  down  that  win¬ 
dow.  But  the  fellow’s  endurance  is  great,  and 
I  am  beginning  to  perceive  that  my  chance  of 
being  covered  is  better  than  his,  for  the  current 
glides  by  him  just  to  strike  me.  Well,  if  one 
cannot  endure  some  discomfort  without  grum¬ 
bling,  he  has  no  business  in  such  a  world  as 
this.  Ahbbose. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 

The  Springfield  Republican  draws  some  oolleg» 
retrospects : 

The  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  Dr.  Carter’s  work 
as  the  executive  head  of  Williams  College  showa 
results  such  as  should  encourage  him  and  the 
friends  of  the  Collie.  Personally,  President  Car» 
ter  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  man  of  readiness 
and  tact,  with  a  surprising  amount  of  executive 
push.  What  would  be  admirable  in  a  scholarly 
recluse  is  doubly  desirable  in  one  who  is  yet  a  man 
among  men.  He  has  brought  the  interests  of  this 
College  before  the  great  outside  public,  through 
personal  appeal  and  patient  association,  in  a  way 
to  yield  large  returns. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  cash  funds  of  the 
institution  have  been  increased  by  at  least  $200,000. 
The  buildings  are  certainly  worth  $155,000  more- 
than  when  the  President  was  inaugurated.  The 
College  owns  now  $50,000  worth  more  of  real  es¬ 
tate  than  in  June,  1881,  having  bought  back  some 
of  the  land  which  never  should  have  been  allowed 
to  go  out  of  her  possession.  Improvements  in 
equipments  for  instruction  and  in  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  have  cost  at  least  $15,000.  The  two  new 
buildings,  Morgan  Hall  and  the  Gymnasium,  are 
striking  additions  to  the  beauty  of  the  College 
group.  The  number  of  students  has  remained 
steadily  during  these  years  at  about  250.  The  an¬ 
nual  income  has  advanced  from  $41,000  to  $61,000, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  has  been  raised  from 
12  to  19.  The  laboratories  for  Chemistry  and  Bi¬ 
ology  have  proved  successful  and  popular,  and  the 
number  of  students  working  in  them  is  over  50. 
The  founding  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Professox's[fip, 
filled  by  Rev.  John  H.  Denison,  gives  the  institu¬ 
tion.  a  pastor  and  a  preacher  of  great  power. 

Prof.  Griffin,  as  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  fully 
in  sympathy  with  his  views  and  mode  of  thought, 
and  representing  the  ripest  culture  on  the  literary 
and  theological  side,  will  faithfully  maintain  the 
traditions  which  belong  to  the  study  of  Philosophy 
in  the  College.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly 
stated  that  Dr.  Hopkins  intends  to  continue  his 
own  instruction  just  as  long  as  his  health  ond 
strength  permit.  It  is  a  matter  of  hearty  congrat¬ 
ulation  to  all  the  friends  of  the  College  that  at  the 
age  of  84  '•  his  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated,”  that  least  of  all  in  the  lecture-room  is 
there  any  diminution  of  his  inspiring  power. 

In  the  line  of  electives,  the  trustees  have  voted 
to  allow  the  juniors  hereafter  to  choose  one-third 
of  their  work  among  the  following  branches :  Eng¬ 
lish,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  Biology,  Chemis¬ 
try,  History,  and  Political  Science.  Of  this  de¬ 
parture  the  President  says:  “The  interest  of  our 
College  and  the  interest  of  its  students  will  be 
hereafter  as  heretofore  in  the  impartation  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  liberal  training,  and  not  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  specialists.  One-sixth  of  our  entire 
work  has  now  become  elective.  Five-sixths  are 
compulsory,  and  there  is  no  occasion,  in  view  of 
the  usages  in  all  the  other  loading  New  England 
colleges,  to  fear  that  conservatism  does  not  and 
will  not  here  maintain  its  sway.”  Semi-annual  ex¬ 
aminations  have  been  adopted  in  place  of  annuals. 


Five  temperance  camp-meetings  are  bolding 
this  week  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  north  of  the 
river;  and  as  many  more  are  announced  for 
next  week  south  of  it.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  constitutional 
prohibition. 


Mr.  Bancroft’s  History  of  California  will  be 
ready  for  purchasers  in  a  fortnight.  The  check 
to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  monu¬ 
mental  work,  due  to  the  fire  of  last  April,  is 
only  temporary. 


“An  old  subscriber”  is  informed  that  Dr.  8. 
E.  Wishard’s  address  is  DanvilleKy., 


President  Seelye  of  Amherst  College  closes  the 
first  decade  of  his  administration.  During  these 
years  a  steady  advance  has  been  made  in  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  made  possible  by  gifts 
and  generous  endowments.  Ten  years  ago  the 
number  of  undergraduates  ran  about  330;  now 
they  average  about  350.  The  faculty  then  num- 
bertd  17 ;  now  the  force  of  Instructors  Is  26. 

The  attempt  to  place  the  student  in  a  more  man¬ 
ly  and  independent  position,  has  developed  the  op¬ 
tional  system ;  and  in  fact  the  change  in  student 
life  cannot  bo  understood  without  remembering 
the  principles  of  the  Amherst  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  upon  which  Dr.  Seelye  has  spent  so  much 
thought,  and  of  which  he  may  be  almost  consider¬ 
ed  the  pioneer,  though  not  the  Inventor.  Amherst’s 
success  in  the  direction  of  building  up  a  little  re¬ 
public  in  the  ranks  of  the  undergraduates,  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute.  The  young  man  in  joining  the  col¬ 
lege  does  not  put  himself  under  the  shadow  of  a 
detective  agency.  He  makes  a  contract  to  per¬ 
form  certain  duties  in  return  for  certain  instruc¬ 
tions  received.  When  he  breaks  his  contract,  he 
by  his  own  act  withdraws  from  the  institution. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  discipline,  which  this  year 
are  few  and  unimportant,  are  referred  by  the  facul¬ 
ty  to  a  Student  Senate.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
success  of  this  system. 

Amherst  is  taking  seriously  to  heart  the  spread 
of  radical  and  ultra  notions  of  religion  and  socie¬ 
ty.  There  has  been  what  may  justly  be  called  an 
extraordinary  outcome  of  this  feeling  the  past  year 
in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  at  whose  head  is 
Prof.  Garman,  whose  course  has  shown  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  be  poor.  Ho  had  no  text-books 
which  at  all  met  his  wants,  and  he  at  first  did  as 
best  he  could  by  a  system  of  duplicates.  But  the 
Library  of  Philosophy  was  too  vast  to  bo  duplicat¬ 
ed,  and  he  hit  upon  the  novel  idea  of  securing  a 
printing-press  and  type,  and  of  setting  up  certain 
famous  chapters  in  the  history  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  like  Descartes’  “  Meditations,”  se¬ 
lections  from  Kant’s  “  Prolegomena,”  Spencer’s 
“  Relativity  of  Knowledge,”  Huxley’s  “  Estimate 
of  Hume,”  Hume’s  “Pereonal  Identity,”  and  so 
on.  Prof.  Garman  having  but  little  time  and  less 
money,  made  the  personal  sacrifice  of  setting  up 
the  type  and  doing  the  press-work  on  the  first  of 
these  reprints  himself,  and  of  loaning  them  to  the 
class  as  text-books.  He  has  set  apart  a  printing- 
room  at  his  residence,  spent  something  like  $1000 
for  a  plant,  and  now  hires  printers  from  time  to 
time  to  do  the  work.  During  the  past  Winter  there 
have  been  about  twenty-five  philosophical  reprints 
issued  from  the  Garman  printing-works,  limited, 
and  the  interest  in  the  series  is  extraordinary. 
But  this  is  not  all :  Prof.  Garman  has  encouraged 
young  men  to  prepare  articles  upon  sundry  dusty 
and  musty  theories.  These  articles  are  submitted 
to  an  editing  committee  of  presumably  the  better 
students,  who  arrange  them  for  publication.  Prof. 
Garman  takes,  these  and  runs  them  through  his 
printing  establishment  without  revision ;  they  are 
then  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  are  now  known  to  the  trade  as  “Am¬ 
herst  Papers  in  Philosophy.”  If  skepticism  does 
not  tremble  at  all  this,  then  skepticism  has  no 
fear  of  death.  The  Amherst  College  culture  has 
failed  on  base-ball,  but  it  is  turning  out  a  sturdy 
lot  of  fellows  in  true  scholarship. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  com¬ 
pulsory  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium  were  never 
more  popular  than  now,  and  that  the  system  inau¬ 
gurated  with  the  first  years  of  the  war,  has  come 
to  stay.  The  elaborate  statistics  prepared  for  the 
quarter  of  a  century  of  Amherst’s  physical  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  health  of  the  student  steadily 
improves  during  the  four  years  of  the  course,  and 
that  it  is  much  better  than  the  average  health  Of 
an  average  New  England  community. 


The  Princeton  College  examinations  for  admis¬ 
sion  have  ended.  The  number  of  applicants  was 
239,  of  whom  143  were  admitted  to  the  academic 
course,  and  thirty-six  to  the  scientific  course.  This 
shows  a  gain  of  sixty-two  over  the  number  admit¬ 
ted  last  year. 

At  Brown  University,  Providence,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  University  there  was  no 
Latin  salutatory  and  no  valedictory  address.  This 
year  the  following  honorary  degrees  were  confer¬ 
red  :  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  James  MeWhin- 
nie  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  the  class  of  1867 ;  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws,  the  Rev.  James  O.  Murray,  D.D.,  of 
Princeton  of  the  class  of  1850,  and  Stephen  Os¬ 
good  Shepard  of  the  class  of  1836. 

Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  has  received 
a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Kinser  of  Memphis,  of  $40,000 
for  its  Bibllsal  Department. 


-  — w.. 
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Prof.  Tylw  of  Amherst  College  has  completed  j  The' last  honor  to  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Brandt,  |  $1800.  It  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  church 
fifty  years  of  professional  services  in  that  institu- !  and  one  which  he  valued  perhaps  most  highly  of  i  property.  The  zeal  and  perfect  harmony  which 
tlon,  and  is  looked  up  to  almost  as  a  saint.  Prof.  |  all,  was  that  of  being  elected  a  commissioner  from  ?orfh“®S<i“iiy,\ufwiri  and 

Fletcher  reports  that  the  use  of  the  Library  has  |  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  to  our  last  General  strength  in  every  way.  x.  x. 

Increased  73  per  cent,  in  four  years,  owing  largely  Assembly.  With  a  fidelity  characteristic  of  the  Schenectady.— The  new  house  of  worship  of 

to  the  freedom  of  access  to  its  shelves  allowed  to  man,  he  attended  every  session,  morning,  after-  the  East-avenue  congregation  will  occupy  the  site 
the  students.  noon,  and  evening.  It  was  too  great  a  strain  upon  church  destroy^  about  a  year  ago  by  In- 

,  M  i  ,  tr  .  ui  1  cendiaries,  who  are  now  serving  terms  at  Danne- 

Marletta  Collie,  whose  advertisement  is  on  an-  his  physical  powers.  Young  for  his  years,  always  ^ora.  The  cornerstone  has  just  been  laid  by  the 

other  page,  has  just  celebrated  her  semi-centenni- 1  active  and  vigorous,  he  miscalculated  his  strength,  pastor.  Rev.  John  D.  Paxton.  He  was  assisted  in 
al.  It  has  sent  out  566  graduates,  and  has  had  for  j  and  he  came  home  only  to  take  his  departure  to  the  ceremonies  by  Drs.  Backus,  T.  G.  Darling  and 
her  offloem  of  Inst^ction  men  who  ^e  R^^at^  |  ‘“e  general  a^embly  on  high  ?ambridgl  chS?cf  ?s  to  b^buK^the 

with  the  highest  honors  from  the  best  of  the  old  The  last  end  of  this  servant  of  God  was  not  dif-  early  Romanesque  style,  to  seat  600  and  cost  $20  - 
colleges,  with  far  more  than  thirty  years  represen-  j  ferent  from  that  which  might  be  expected  from  000.  The  congregation  is  not  a  wealthy,  but  a 
tatives  from  her  own  classes.  She  has  had  but  such  a  life.  When  it  was  manifest  that  the  end  X®ry  active  one.  It  was  formerly  in  charge  of  Dr. 
three  presidents  in  the  fifty  years.  President  An- i  was  nigh,  his  absent  children  were  sent  for,  and  it  New^ork’  o  t  e  University-Place 

drews  having  filled  the  office  since  1855.  Perma-  was  a  kind  providence,  for  which  we  were  very  ’  NEW  JERSEY 

nence  characterizes  the  students  as  well,  63  per  }  grateful,  that  the  entire  family,  numbering  thirty-  qcean  Grove.— One  of  the  best  things  I  saw 
cent,  of  those  matriculating  having  finished  the  three,  were  permitted  to  see  his  face  and  to  receive  here  was  the  ocean;  and  one  of  the  grandest 
course.  his  blessing  before  he  went  hence  to  be  here  no  things  I  heard,  was  the  ocean’s  roar.  We  read  in 

Galeeville  University,  Wisconsin,  has  several  more.  He  counselled  them  to  love  one  another,  Book  that  ‘‘the  lions  roar,”  but  they 

.1  4..  I  1 1  ^  t  ,  A.  Til  Li  I  J  i  L  L  i  liu  u  iu  1  lii.  11  cant  hold  a  candle  to  this  kind  of  a  roar  we  hear 

students  looking  to  thef  ministry.  Eight  young  |  and  to  be  honest  with  each  other,  and  with  all  down  here  on  the  Jersey  shore ;  and  then  it  is  such 

men  spoke,  and  two  young  women  read  essays  at  men ;  he  implored  the  Lord’s  blessing  upon  them  a  delightfully  musical  roar,  it  lulls  you  to  sleep  at 
the  recent  anniversary.  The  Trustees  conferred  all ;  he  expressed  the  utmost  readiness,  even  de-  evening,  and  it  sweetly  wakens  you  in  the  morn- 
the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  Revs.  R.  B.  Abbott,  Presi-  sire  for  departure,  and  in  the  Summer  afternoon,  y®**  never  tire  of  its  enchanting  music, 

dent  of  Albert  Lea  Female  Ck)llege;  David  Harries  ,  with  his  beloved  wife  and  children,  and  grand-  8ing®“eV  togetLr  at  the  auditorium  sfrvicS 
of  Chicago,  and  Edward  Matthews  of  Bridge  End,  |  children,  except  two,  standing  about  his  bedside,  when  4000  of  us  unite  together  in  singing  if.  I 
South  Wales;  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Wil-  ]  he  was  gathered  to  his  people  and  fell  asleep.  suppose  there  are  100  ministers  now  here,  and  the 
lard  Merrill  of  Milwaukee.  I  The  funeral  was  attended  from  the  church  by  a  Srisl'rnVw^oTetX*  H^’^^o^  ?fei?  ^1^ 

Michigan  University  had  an  attendance  of  1400  ,  vast  concourse  of  people,  the  pastor  (Rev.  E.  W.  praying,  and  preaching.  I  sometimes  think  it 
students  the  past  year.  At  the  Commencement  of  |  Long)  officiating,  assisted  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Brooks  is  the  greatest  lack  of  our  celebrated  Colleges  and 
1887  it  will  have  completed  its  fiftieth  year,  and  j  of  Susquehanna.  Thus  has  gone  from  us  the  hus-  teachers  fail  to 

preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  the  semi- 1  band,  father,  friend,  leaving  a  goodly  heritage  of  the^words^of  ^Hlm^wTo^^"d  ^^Lear^^of 

In  n  nrn  wv  D  1  «k  { I*  rvTixx  i  4-Kto  rv/\aaAac:irkna  anH  o  afill  f*ij^hAr  HArtf*  VCi-v  **  tti-  j  ?  _  .«  i  w 


NEW  JERSEY. 


preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  the  semi¬ 


centennial  in  a  worthy  way.  Governor  Blair,  one  j  this  world’s  possessions,  and  a  still  richer  herit-  Me,”  and  who  also  said  to  His  disciples,  as  He  says 
of  the  acting  Regents,  is  to  give  the  historical  dis-  |  age  of  piety  and  righteousness.  to  us  to-day,  “  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.”  It  is 

nourse.  The  baccalaureate  was  delivered  on  June  man  can  call  Jesus  the  Lord,  but  by 


of  the  acting  Regents,  is  to  give  the  historical  dis-  age  of  piety  and  righteousness 
course.  The  baccalaureate  was  delivered  on  June 

27th  by  President  Angel,  and  was  a  capital  dis-  s«v7v 

course.  The  invited  speakers  during  Commence-  JtfiUmiSlwVw  Allv  A||aw« 

ment  week  were  Samuel  B.  Todd  of  Pennsylvania,  •  • 

William  J.  Gibson  of  Ohio,  and  Gtovernor  Cushman  NEW  YORI 

K.  Davis  of  St.  Paul.  New  York  Citt.-Rcv  T  1 


the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  it  is  equally  true,  no  man 
can  preach  Christ’s  Gospel  without  the  aid  of  the 
divine  Spirit.  I  know  of  a  Holy  Ghost  preacher, 
who  went  to  a  church  which  the  former  minister 
left  almost  empty  and  barren,  and  in  a  short  time 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 


William  J.  Gibson  Of  Ohio,  and  Governor  Cushman  .  NEW  YORK.  eij  a^ost  empty  and 

—  —  .  . .  Nifw  Ynkir  Cttv _ Rev  T  8  Hamlin  DD  of  ®aurcn  was  lull,  and  five  hundred  precious 

K.  Davis  of  St.  Paul.  wLhinJton.  D.  C.',  preac'hli  in  the  University-  H  ® 

There  is  an  agricultural,  college  in  Mississippi  church  on  Sabbath  morning  and  evening.  Holy  Ghost  may  come  down 

which  the  people  of  that  State  are  very  proud  of.  ;  Dr.  S.  E.  Herrick  of  Boston  in  the  morning  in  the  heaven  upon  and  into  all  the  ministers 

The  Times-Democrat  of  New  Orleans  declares  that  Madison-Square,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Mitchell  of  Buffalo  k  the  world,  so  that  men  every 

1  ne  Iimes-Demotrai  oi  j>iow  v^rieaus  uclibito  voax  ,  Church  also  in  the  mominff  •  and  fur-  '^“®i^®  “ay  be  made  to  cry  out  earnestly  ‘‘  Men  and 

“no  institution  in  the  South  has  done  more  good  avenue.  Dr.  John  Hall  was  in  his  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved.”  We  are 

in  the  progress  which  has  marked  this  section.  pulpit  at  the  same  hour,  and  nearly  due  west  in  the  latter  days ;  what  say  the  Scriptures : 

It  has  helped  to  rid  the  South  of  “  old  prejudices.”  57th  street,  between  Broadway  and  Seventh  avenue,  ®  shall  be  pr^ched  to  all  nations,  and 

one  ot  «.«.  Old  prejudice.  w„  that  right  herd  Prof  He^ck^^h„„„^t  Chl^o  we,  „gpW„g  ES”  “'cn'^-}  SW^e'S^tud^nSIThoW 
work  tore  living  wee  not  eieoUj  the  thing  to  ei-  End  JennSiretend  Sis  to  continue  to  8np-  "Itewelh  nigh."  At  lenel  thoumnd,  ot 

cite  a  man’s  ambition.  The  agricultural  college  -jy  (,jjat  pulpit  during  the  Summer,  save  the  last  Pf®®l®us  ^®®ls  aie  passing  away  from  time  into 
has  knocked  that  notion  out  of  time.  three  Sundays  of  August — services  at  11  and  7 ;  45.  Gospel, 

_  To  the  north,  86th-street  Church  (in  10th  avenue)  shining  of  the  millennial  dawn, 

wTMniA  rniLEGE  is  to  be  kept  open  all  Summer  by  Pastor  Atterbury ;  ,  God,  and  without  hope 

elb^a  college.  jjj.  g  Alexander  is  at  his  post  in  Madison  ''h®  Who  of  us  will  hear  and  obey  the 

The  Trustees  of  Elmira  Female  Collie  at  a  avenue  at  72d  street,  as  we  believe  is  also  Dr.  “*Rhty  and  yet  gentle  voice  of  Him  who  spake  as 
meeting  held  at  the  College  on  Tuesday,  J uly  13th,  White  in  West  23d  street,  notwithstanding  the  dis-  °®'’®*^  “S;®  j’,  sn®  who  still  is  saying  to  us,  as 

organized  an  additional  course  of  study  in  science  ot  his  pastoral  relation  to  that  beloved  Holy^Gh^t!’’ and^^^toe^’grSus  dTvil^ 

and  letters,  on  the  completion  of  which  by  any  „  comes  to  make  “  our  bodies  His  temple”  and  dwell- 

student  the  degree  of  “  Bachelor  of  Science”  will  City.— Churches  open  all  t.ummer.—  place,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  respond  to  the 

The  churches  for  t^  people  are  open  day  and  gracious  injunction  “Let  him  that  heareth,  say 

be  bestowed  ,  .v  ®®“®.  and  whosoever  will,  lot  him  take  of  the 

This  will  furnish  opportunity  for  those  wnose  year,  without  interruption.  \v  hlle  the  up-town  vvater  of  life  freely.”  B. 

tastes  or  circumstances  do  not  permit  them  to  take  churches  are  closed,  the  people  who  would  like  to  Ocean  Orove,  July,  isse. 

fv...  f/k  attain  to  a  liberal  educa-  ®®®  '''*®  '^***®*‘  '^h®  Mission  is  doing  P.  S.— Should  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Evan- 

the  classical  course,  to  attain  w  among  the  people,  will  be  welcome  at  any  of  the  oelist  find  their  way  down  to  Ocean  Grove  for 

tion  in  science,  which  shall  receive  its  appropriate  services  at  Calvaiy  Church  (for  the  Italians),  151  their  Summer  vacation,  I  hope  tliey  may  be  as 
recognition.  This  new  course  will  cover  a  period  Worth  street,  Broome-street  Tabernacle,  395  fortunate  as  I  have  been  in  finding  a  temporary 
of  four  vears  with  Greek  made  an  optional  study,  Broome  street.  Olivet  Church,  63  Second  street,  home  with  the  Professor,  John  Wilson,  and  his 
Lji  T  *•  «niv  a.  nnrtlon  of  the  De  Witt  Memorial,  280  Rivington  Street.  J.  most  excellent  wife,  who  are  not  only  most  bounti- 

while  Latin  will  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  C.  H.  Smith,  pastor  of  this  ful  providers,  butalso  have  the  happy  faculty  of  fill- 

Freshmen  year.  church  the  last  two  years,  recently  resigned,  and  “8  the  Carrollton  with  the  most  delightful  peo- 

The  College  authorities  earnestly  recommend  |  he  delivered  his  closing  sermon,  the  Meth-  The  house  is  located  on  Ocean  Pathway,  near 
the  pursuit  of  the  classical  course  when  this  is  ,  odist  and  Baptist  people  united  in  the  service,  the  sea. 

Doeslble  but  furnish  the  scientific  course  for  those  thus  testifying  of  a  pleasant  fraternity  between  Metuchen.— The  Rev.  J.  G.  Mason,  D.D.,  and 

’  the  churches  and  pastors  of  that  fine  village.  wife  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  their  people  at 

who  Clyde.- On  the  evening  of  June  30th,  the  con-  the  parsonage  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their 

gregation  and  friends  of  pastor  Bates  entered  his  marriage.  A  part  of  the  surprise  was  a  sum  of 


Morgan,  Rev.  F.  H.  White,  Mr.  W.  Bradlaugh,  and 
others,  and  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  open 
the  building  free  from  debt.  The  sum  required 
was  £100. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Fifth- a  venue  Cathedral. — Work  is  about 
to  be  resumed  on  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  for  the 
completion  of  the  spires.  They  will  rise  in  an 
octagonal  shape  fifty-four  feet  above  the  square 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  cathedral,  which  are 
themselves  135  feet  6  inches  in  height  from  the 
base.  Above  this  octagon  tower  the  octogon  spire 
rises  150  feet  6  inches  up  to  the  top  of  the  cross. 
From  base  to  summit  the  height  will  be  330  feet, 
which  is  forty-six  feet  higher  than  the  spire  of 
Trinity. 

Biden— In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  July  9th,  1886, 
CoBNELiA  M,  Thobne,  wife  of  Edward  A.  Biden,  in  her 
81st  year. 

Lockwood — At  her  late  residence  In  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  5, 1886,  Matilda  Davenpobt,  widow  of 
the  iate  Rev.  P.  Lockwood,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

Lenox— At  her  late  residence.  No.  53  Fifth  avenue 
Tuesday  morning,  July  6, 1886,  Henbietta  A,,  daughter 
ot  the  late  Robert  Lenox,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

Savile — At  the  “  Lakelands,”  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  on 
Wednesday,  July  7, 1886,  of  heart  disease,  Maby  Clabke 
Steebs,  wife  of  Frederick  A.  Savile,  and  only  child  ot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  B.  Steers,  aged  28  years. 

Downeb — At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  Friday,  July  9, 1886, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  ot  her  iige,  Eliza  Saybe, 
widow  of  Rev.  David  R.  Downer,  first  pastor  of  Car¬ 
mine-street  Church.  Intel  ment  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on 
July  12th. 

Baldwin— At  West  Cummington,  Mass.,  June  22, 
1886,  Rev.  Joseph  Bloomfield  Baldwin,  aged  81  years. 
He  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  baptized  by  Dr. 
Qriffln.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  uncle.  Rev, 
Elihu  W.  Baldwin  of  New  York.  Amongst  his  class¬ 
mates  at  Yale  were  Drs.  William  Adams  and  Horace 
Busbnell.  His  theological  course  was  at  Auburn.  His 
long  ministry  was  with  several  churches,  but  mostly  at 
West  Cummington,  and  was  blessed  with  numerous  re¬ 
vivals.  His  last  illness  was  brief.  The  Inst  of  his  two 
wives,  who  survives  him,  was  Rosiua  P.  Whitman  of 
I  Windsor,  Mass.  He  had  no  children. 


Xoricts, 


A  Snpply  (or  a  vacant  pulpit,  or  pulpits,  can  be  secured 
during  August,  or  longer,  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 
The  clergyman  has  been  ten  years  lu  the  ministry,  and  can 
give  good  reterences  In  the  Presbyterian  Home  and  Foreign 
Ulsslon  Rooms,  New  York  city.  Address  at  once,  8.  L.  Y., 
Le  Chevalier  Hotel,  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  Ot  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  o(  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  laiailles  ol  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W,  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


SSttfisinriss  jSrotUeSs 


who  prefer  it. 


ELDER  H.  W.  BRA5DT.  house  in  such  numbers  as  to  fill  the  spacious  money  which  was  concealed  in  a  bouquet  present- 

rooms,  bringing  their  pounds  with  them.  The  Mrs.  Mason  as  they  were  leaving.  The 

BY  8.  H.  MOON,  D.D.  Eplscopal  rcctor,  Rev.  H.  B.  Whitney,  and  Rev.  church  also  gave  the  pastor  a  vacation  of  two 

Died  of  nervous  exhaustion,  at  Brandt,  Pa.,  July  B.  Shove,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  some  of  months,  which  Dr.  Mason  with  his  family  has  been 
fifb  isfift  H  w  Rrandt  in  the  79th  vear  of  his  age  their  flocks,  were  of  the  company.  Music  and  spending  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has  been  preach- 
8th,  1^6,  H.W.  Brandt,  in  tne /am  y^r  oi  ms  age.  interchange  filled  a  delightful  hour,  and  a  ing  at  Stockton  and  San  Francisco,  also  at  Port- 

Such  an  event,  always  impoitant,  had  in  this  in-  measure  of  good  feeling  and  fellowship  was  land,  Oregon, 

stance,  far  more  than  the  usual  significance.  Mr.  made  manifest.  It  having  turned  out  that  a  very  Elizabeth. — The  Westminster  Church  has  been 


stance,  far  more  than  the  usual  significance.  Mr. 


Elizabeth. — The  Westminster  Church  has  been 


He  and  his  partner  were  the  principal  sup¬ 


porters  of  the  struggling  church,  and  though  liv-  enway  p^tor)  has  just  begun  an  important  en-  xrego  county,  is  still  without  a  minister. 

f  ,  ,,  ..  ,  .  largement  of  its  main  structure.  The  vigor  which  v* 

ing  four  miles  away,  they  were  never  absent  on  the  marked  this  church  from  the  start  still  abides.  CONGREGATIONAL. 

Sabbath  unless  unavoidably  detalsed.  They  re-  The  Central  Church  was  organized  Jan.  28,  1862.  ^  Large  Sum  to  be  Distributed. _ The  late 

mained  with  this  church  until  1875,  when  a  fine  The  chapel  on  Genesee  street  was  d^icated  Dec.  jjjgg  Farrar  of  Halifax  has  left  by  will  $60,000,  of 
brick  church  was  completed  at  Brandt,  chiefly  1’^.  and  ^Id  in  the  Spring  of  1868.  "The  pres-  which  $32,000  is  to  be  invested  for  the  purpose  of 

through  their  liberalitv  and  the  Harmony  Presbv-  ®  ®t'^®®*'  "j®®  purchas^  May  1,  paying  between  78.  6d.  and  lOs.  a  week  to  females 

through  their  liberality,  and  me  Harmony  ground  broken  for  the  new  church  May  26,  corner-  above  fifty-five  years  of  age.  There  is  no  restric- 

terian  Church  was  organized,  of  which  they  were  stone  laid  Aug.  1-,  1868;  dedication  services  Oct.  tion  in  respect  of  religion.  After  payment  of  sev- 
elected  trueteefl  and  elders.  The  name  of  the  25, 1870.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  ex-  eral  private  legacies,  the  balance  is  to  go  to  the 

place  had  previously  been  changed  to  Brandt,  in  Congregational  Pastors’  Retiring  Fund, 

f  '  1886.  The  oontract  calls  for  the  completion  of 


honor  of  Mr.  Brandt.  the  whole  undertaking  May  1,  1887.  On  the  occa-  EPISCOPAL. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  tan-  sion  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  the  pastor.  Exercising  his  Veto. — A  London  paper  says : 
ning,  acid,  real  estate,  and  banking  business.  He  Profs.  8.  M.  Hopkins,  W.  J,  Beecher,  and  others  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  exercised  ids  veto  under 

was  for  many  yeara  President  of  the  First  National  ‘‘ Coronation ’’  having  the  Public  W’orship  Regulation  Act  against  the 

„  ,  ,  £5  ^  .  Tk  sddg.  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Dixon  read  a  portion  of  prosecution  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Tothill,  rector  of 

Bank  of  Susquehanna  Depot,  and  at  the  time  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer.  The  Hon.  T.  M.  Tedbem,  St.  Mary,  Devon,  for  alleged  ritual  ex- 
hls  death  he  was  President  of  the  Susquehanna  Pomeroy,thePre8identof  the 'frustees,  then  spoke,  cesses,  but  has  enjoine/l  him  to  discontinue  the 

City  National  Bank,  also  of  the  Burcey  Chemical  giving  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  history  of  use  of  vestments,  lighted  candles  at  the  altar,  and 

Company,  Binghamton.  He  held  many  other  po-  The  rIT’a  rikne^.nT/ n  wafer  bread ;  and  advised  him  to  hold 

...  ^  J  iA»_  ^  A  Abe  Kev.  Arthur  Copeland  followed,  and  after  him  an  afternoon  8er\’ico  on  bundays,  and  not  to  have 

sitious  of  trust  and  honor  with  uniform  accepta-  Prof.  8.  M.  Hopkins.  The  latter  related  several  an  offertory  at  every  service, 
bllity,  and  in  all  his  varied  and  long  business  ca-  incidents  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  former  thp  tiaptt«4T  ruimru 

reer  no  suspicion  ever  attached  to  his  fair  name.  church,  and  paid  a  glowing  v^x>ir  t'k  tr-  *  n  /u  ♦* 

„  ^  .  a  ,  , ,  0  A  0  A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  Powder  and  New  York  City. — The  First  German  (Baptist) 

He  was  a  genial,  sociable  man,  fond  of  good  com-  others,  whose  labore  in  the  past  had  paved  the  way  Church  of  this  city  has  been  a  fruitful  bow.  Sab- 
pany,  and  delighting  in  the  society  of  friends.  for  the  present  edifice  with  its  proposed  extension,  bath,  July  11th,  was  Its  fortieth  anniversary,  on 

But  It  is,  after  all,  as  a  humble,  dev-oted,  and  The  audience  then  passed  out  of  the  church  and  which  occasion  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  A. 
consistent  Christian  man  that  Mr.  Brandt  will  be  gatjier^  around  the  cornerstone  which  was  to  be  Schulte,  said;  ‘‘In  a  young  man  from  Ger- 
.  The  front  of  the  stone  bore  the  inscription  many  named  John  Eschmanu  arrived  in  New  York 

best  remembered  by  his  many  friends.  He  was  ••Central  Presbyterian  Church,  organized  1862”;  and  united  with  the  ^uth  Baptist  Church,  and  was 
thoroughly  Americanized,  and  had  no  sympathy  and  the  side,  “This  building  was  erected  1869-1886.”  appointed  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  missionary 
with  continental  views  of  conversion  and  the  Chris-  1“  depositing  the  box,  which  contained  many  articles  among  the  Germans  of  th  is  city.  Among  the  fruits 
o  KK..K  Ti«  ...A  Kio  r-h-io  of  historical intcrest,  pastot Hemcuway  usiMi  thc fol-  of  his  first  year’s  labor  is  the  organization  of  the 

tian  Sabbath.  He  «md  his  equally  devoted  Chri^  formula:  “  Wlmrefore  also  it  is  contoined  First  German  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  city, 

tian  wife  reared  their  family  on  the  good  old-fash-  in  the  Scripture,  Beheld,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  cor-  with  twelve  members.  What  was  then  a  small, 
ioned  plan,  and  they  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  nerstone,  elect  precious,  and  he  that  believeth  on  weak  body,  is  now  an  active,  strong  church,  and 
their  nine  suiwiying  children  all  brought  into  the  shall  not  be  confounded.  Ye  are  built  upon  has  given  to  the  denomination  twenty-two  German 

I.  _ the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Baptist  ministers,  among  whom  are  most  of  the 

church.  Mr.  Brandt  was  a  warm  fnend  of  minis-  (^^st  Himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone;  in  prominent  German  pastors  of  the  United  States, 

ters,  and  every  morning  and  evening  a  petition  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  grow-  the  three  Professors  of  the  Rochester  Theological 

went  up  from  the  family  altar  for  the  pastor  and  eth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  Seminary,  and  the  editor  of  the  German  Baptist  pa- 
th«  ohiirch  hA  lovAd  an  well  He  had  one  son  and  *^re  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  pers.  During  these  forty  years  940  have  been  bap- 
the  church  he  loved  so  weU.  He  had  one  son,  and  ®  behalf  of  the  congregation  tized,  and  670  received  by  letter  and  experience ;  645 

originally  four  sons-in-law  in  the  ministry.  De-  qj  jjje  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  city  ot  have  been  dismissed  by  letter,  389  excluded  and 
prived  of  early  advantages  himself,  he  gave  all  his  Auburn,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  dropped,  and  155  have  died.  The  present  member- 
children  a  liberal  education.  He  exerted  a  strong  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  now  lay  this  corner-  ship  is  352.  The  church  has  had  but  three  pastors, 
tkk/kn.1  .nH  nkiiirinne  infliiAnAA  rkVAr  his  men  and  Stone  for  a  building  to  be  erected  on  this  ground,  the  first  pastorate  lasting  twenty  years,  the  second 

moral  and  religious  influence  over  his  men,  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God!  six,  and  the  present  pastor  being  in  his  fourteenth 

teaching  for  years  a  Bible  class  composed  of  Ger-  according  to  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  Presby-  year.” 

mans,  he  was  unusually  successful  in  bringing  his  terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  Politics  in  the  Church.— The  last  London 
countrymen  to  Christ.  He  was  a  man  of  remark-  Prayer  by  Prof.  Willis  J,  :^cher,  and  benediction  World  says:  Union  Church,  Northampton,  which 
able  modesty  and  purity,  no  unchaste  or  vulgar  Allbright  dosed  the  services.  owes  its  existence  to  dferenc^  which  sprang  up 

»  11  »  ^  II  ^  onri  iHiAikAaa  Bbasheb  FALLS. — The  Presbyterian  Soclcty  here  in  Princes-street  Chapel,  Northampton,  as  the  re¬ 
word  fell  from  his  lips;  profanity  and  idleness  ^ave  recently  purchased  a  fine  residence  for  a  par-  suit  of  utterances  by  Rev.  Henry  Bradford  in  re- 

ware  rebuked,  and  it  was  the  honorable  testimony  sonage.  It  is  a  large  brick  bouse,  situated  on  an  spect  to  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  a 
of  a  man  who  knew  him  well,  that  more  than  that  acre  of  rich  soil  under  good  cultivation.  The  seat  in  Parliament,  has  been  opened  for  public 

of  anr  ofhpr  man  hl«  ffood  influnnca  was  felt  from  bouse  has  been  occupied  for  nearly  one  year  and  a  worship.  The  cost  of  the  site  and  building  amount- 
of  any  other  man,  his  good  influeace  was  ten  irom  ^  ^  ^  towards  which  Mr.  S.  Morley  contrib- 

the  Susquehanna  to  the  Delaware.  He  was  a  very  mortgage  for  several  years,  and  uted  £400.  At  the  public  meeting  Admiral  Sir  W. 

liberal  contributor  to  the  Church  and  to  all  our  must  be  sold.  It  cost  $4500  only  a  few  years  ago.  King  Hall  presided.  Congratulatory  addresses 

Boards,  and  a  judicious  helper  of  the  poor.  and  was  purchased  last  week  by  the  Society  for  were  delivered  by  Lieut.-Col.  Saudys,  M.P.,  Mr. 


Brandt  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  life  will  few  of  Mr.  Bates’  pieople  had  complained  that  he  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  a  successor  to 
not  onlv  bear  but  even  seems  to  demand  a  narra-  <1*^  not  “visit  enough,”  his  Session  opened  their  Secretary  Gillespie  so  quickly,  and  withal  so  able 
*.1  tTa  hom  in  Bodenwerder  ®y®®  *^h®  r®®®"*^  upstirring,  to  the  fact  that  a  preacher  and  excellent  a  pastor  as  tlie  Rev.  J. 

tive  and  a  eulogy.  He  was  bom  in  Bi^enwer  eu  ^  church  and  congregation  can  easily  “  cut  W.  Teal,  late  of  Germantown.  The  Rev.  Dr,  J.  F. 

kingdom  of  Hanover,  April  26th,  1808.  He  wrought  and  baste”  more  than  an  overtaxed  pastor  can  Pingiy' presided  at  the  installation,  July  2d,  the 
at  the  trade  of  his  fathers,  that  of  a  tanner,  until  “sew,”  and  hence  they  entered  into  a  solemn  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  preached  the  sermon,  Dr. 
he  was  twenty-four,  when  he  embarked  for  New  agreement  to  shoulder  a  part  of  the  “calling”  Everard  Kempshall  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 

til  .II  -TfK  i«qo  iknHrnW.WH  themsclves,  and  dlvldc  the  mulUplex,  cndless  la-  and  Dr.  John  Gillespie,  the  late  pastor,  the  charge 

York,  landing  there  Sept.  7th,  1832,  entirely  desti-  which  never  end  with  a  faithful  minister,  under  to  the  people. 

tuteof  money.  Borrowing  money  enough  to  pay  the  name  of  “visiting.”  It  would  be  well  for  Hackettstown.-TIiIs  church,  which  proposes 
his  fare  of  William  Webber,  a  man  whom  he  never  many  a  Session  to  go  and  do  likew  se.  A  cer-  celebrate  its  hundredth  incorporation  on  August 

»wag,l».  h.proee«ied  to  Hooter  ar«n«  ooon-  "me  ®l^t'™V.X\h''.n'’'!C*K^ZoSon  bV'oer?™ 

ty,  N  Y  whor.  he  loood  wort  io  Ed».^  them  to,"  riog  door-bells  "  Hpwbolt  the  S "j"" ShS  Srly^ecor*?!!  jLte  wete 

New  York  tannery,  at  $10  per  month.  He  used  ring  by  a  pastor  s  hand  of  a  parishioner  s  door-bell  such,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  our  pre-revolu- 
often  to  boast  when  he  heard  men  complaining  of  Js  u^ally  a  very  pleasant  wund,  and  should  be  tionary  churches,  are  not  to  be  found.  An  hlstor- 

h.rd  tlmee.  th.t  he  lold  op  mono,  eyeo  ot  thete  e'cStyVtCS,  ihot  «  eldlTo'JI  S p^torTev ‘"„‘;?o‘’SSS  ‘°lf  thnSteo™ 

low  wogee.  Working  op  Item  »  boom  bond,  he  In  prtvote  member  ahoold  ehare  In  the  ringing.  orldfesses  'wHl  be  delivered  b^  eo-piStors!  by  rep- 

time  became  foreman  ot  this  large  tannery,  a  po-  Bybon.— Children’s  Day,  the  second  Sabbath  of  resentatlves  of  Newton  Presbytery,  and  by  others, 

sition  which  he  held  for  five  years,  having  entire  June,  was  thoroughly  prepared  for,  and  faithfully  In  the  evening  the  Lord’s  Supper  will  be  adminis- 

charne  of  the  business.  He  married  Ruth  Coe  of  regardi^.  The  church  was  very  tastefully  trim-  tered.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of  great  interest, 
X  .  o  O  *  QikfK  10QB  iffkkte  o  tthkkrf  AxnA.  “cd  wlth  cvcrgreens,  plants,  flowers,  birds,  and  and  we  trust  will  result  in  some  proper  memorial 
Lexington,  Sept.  20th,  1838.  After  a  short  expe-  children  and  parents.  The  day  publication.  Those  designated  to  speak,  would  do 

rience  in  partnership  with  another  man,  and  a  began  with  a  seimon  by  pastor  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  well  to  commit  their  matter  to  writing,  in  antici- 
prospecting  trip  to  Maine,  Mr.  Brandt  entered  into  Laury,  with  special  reference  to  the  occasion,  pation  of  its  preservation. 

a  partnership,  which  was  to  prove  so  remarkable.  T®xt  “A  little  child  shall  lead  them.”  In  the  eve-  ILLINOIS. 

F,  r  ^  jyji  house  enjoyed  the  children  s  concert,  _  ^ 

with  J.  Schlager,  in  1845,  and  they  together  pur-  jjy  ^jje  children,  prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  Norton,  .  Ebesbytery  of  Cairo. — A  series  of  meetings  are 
chased  the  Chase  tannery  in  Lexington.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  E.  Barker.  Satur- 


POWDER 

AbMlotely  Par*. 

This  powder  never  varleB.  A  marvel  ol  purity,  etrenglli. 
and  wholeeomeneee.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
Unde,  and  cannot  be  Bold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  teet,  f  hort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  iSkitd 
only  in  eant.  BOYAL  BAXlKa  FOWDEB  00..  106  \i  all  St.,  N.  Y. 


chased  the  Chase  tannery  in  Lexington.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  E.  Barker.  Satur-  carried  forward  by  concert  and  arrangement 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  spent  in  three  different  day,  July  3d,  the  town  celebrated  patriotically.  ®^^®  commltte^  on  Home  Missions  and  evange- 

TjitiPm.rv  wapa  hAld  on  tihA  ctaad  bAtiWAAn  llstiic  work*  RvftDffAlist  Williftms  is  DOW  l&borins 

tanneries,  the  partners  sold  out  in  Greene  county,  church  and  parsonage,  and  with*  that  day  all  ^’lora.  and  expects  to  go  thence  to  Salem  for 
and  removed  with  their  families  to  Harmony  Cen-  qoIsq  was  done  away.  Sabbath  morning,  July  4th,  three  weeks,  then  to  Cobden,  from  there  to  Mt. 
tre.  Pa.,  late  in  the  Summer  of  1852  purchasing  dawned  in  glory,  while  entire  quiet  reigned,  till  Carmel,  until  Presbytery,  Sept.  28th,  in  Olney.  At 
the  Kevstone  tannerv  There  these  two  men  ac-  people  gathered  in  God’s  house  to  worship  and  en-  each  church  he  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  preacher  and 
the  Keystone  ““n®ry-  ^n®  «  ^®  ‘  «  ®"  j  ^  sermon  suitable  for  the  4th,  Psalm  exxvi.  3,  to  assist  the  church  in  getting  ready  for 

quired  the  bulk  of  their  large  fortune,  and  there  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  the  subsequent  daily  meetings, 

they  did  a  Christian  work  such  as  seldom  falls  to  are  glad.  This  opened  well  the  way  for  mission  KANSAS 

the  lot  of  men  whose  early  advantages  have  been  ^rvices  In  the  evening,  for  the  work  in  our  own  second  Sabbath  in  June  twenty-five 

limited.  Both  men  wltb  their  were  eon.  persons  were  received  into  this  church  of 

verted  at  Hunter,  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Jigcg  one  lost.  About  the  same  time  a  set  of  ®®''-  J®  children  and 

Church  there  In  1847,  and  both  transferred  their  new  haniess  found  its  way  into  the  parsonage  were  also  baptized.  The  joung  people 

handa  Depot  at  the  Umeof  its  organization  in  1852.  parsonage  parlors  with  a  happy,  social  com-  ‘“n  Endeavor. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  trustee  from  the  beginning,  and  pauy,  leaving  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dol-  Osborne  Presbytery. —Five  ministers  have 
WM  early  elected  deacon,  and  afterwards  ruling  lars.  *  found  fields  of  labor  in  this  Presbytery  since  April 

iirnT-ov'  TRo  rikniteoi  PR.itenR /PaxT  r  n  Ist,  but  the  Rev.  John  Gerrish  of  Hays  City  writes 


EPISCOPAL. 

Exercising  his  Veto. — A  London  paper  says: 


an  offertory  at  everj’  service. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

New  York  City.— The  First  German  (Baptist) 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans 
B'ERS  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITO.  1  BROAS'W’AT,  XTSW  TOBS. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $500,000 

-  500,000 


M1S8  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

BOARDIWe  AND  DAT  SCHOOL 
FOR  TOONO  LADIK8  AND  CHILORKN 
Horrlatown,  New  Jersey, 

Re-opens  Sept.  nd.  Grounds  and  buildings  attractive. 
Highest  standard  in  English  and  Classical  Studies.  Supe¬ 
rior  advantages  In  Art  and  Music.  Besldent  French  and 
German  Teachers.  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition  In  English 
and  French,  $500.  Circulars  on  application. _ 

Ilio*  t  I  PnilEC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 

miss  Cl  Li  KUUCoi  young  ladies  and  children. 

I  49  Esst  68tli  Street.  New  York. 

_ _ Afternoon  Classee  tor  Aslulte. 

CLINTON  GRAMMAR  ISCttOOL. 

Prepares  tbomughlrfor  College  or  Business.  Location 
favorable.  Military  Organisation  and  -  Drill.  TAtk 

Sear  will  bealn  Sept.  Mb,  1886.  Rev.  ISAAC  O. 
kST,  A.  H.,  Prtneipal,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N,  T. 

Wabash  College, 

CRAWFORD8VILLE,  IND. 

Full  Claeelcal  and  Scientific  Courses.  High  In  standard, 
thorough  in  methods,  rich  in  Libraries  (33,000  volumes) 
and  Laboratories.  In  the  Preparatory  Department  hiiboa 
t«  fru,  and  thorough  preparation  Is  made  for  college.  To 
the  best  male  scholar  In  the  Graduating  Class  of  any  High 
or  Classical  School  In  Indiana,  a  scholarship  free  ot  all 
college  bills  Is  offered.  The  SSth  year  begins  Sept.  8th. 
Catalogues  sent  ou  application. 

JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President 


LOGAN  C.  M1TRRAT,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  H.  HOYT.  Jr..  Asst  Oashlei 

Transaets  a  General  Banking  Business. 


DIRECTOBS: 

LOGAN  O.  MUBRAT,  J.  W.  DBEXhL, 

CHAUNOEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
HOBBI8  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

0.  B.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  IlSXANDRB, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


MininiilcoiiECi 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

The  best  edncattonsl  advantages  offered. 
Expeneea moderate.  Twocouraetofatudy. 

Free  Scholarships  to  aid  worthy  atudenti. 

The  next  term  in  College  and  Academy  be¬ 
gins  September  pth.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Miss  Ohisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

19  EAST  69th  STREET,  WILL  RE^-OPEN  SEPTEMBER 
STth.  Boys’  Classes  separate.  Preparatory  Class  tor  Harj 
vard  *87.  Summer  address,  63  and  64  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


HARRIET:  The  Moses  of  her  People.  Rockland  college, 


PearOnI 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amax- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  houaekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocera— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINB 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMBS  PYLE,  New  York. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  reiigious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
coiporters  to  miiiions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castie  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free.  * 

O.  K.  Kingsbuby,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

gitrticvttgefflewtg. _ 

Presliyterian  Board  of  PuMications 

T.^TE  BOOKS. 

GRIFFIN  AUFT  FOLK. 

Showing  that  even  those  sorely  degraded  by  intemperance 
may  be  raised  from  the  gutter  to  new  lives. 

16ino.  lllnstrnteil.  Price,  $1, 

FEOH  iCClNi  TO  HiCDEUfl. 

In  which  the  life  ot  Abraham  Is  mode  Interesting  by  being 
made  real. 

16mo.  Illastrnted.  Price,  $1.19. 

HiBCmunHEB. 

A  tale  of  Child  life  In  Northern  India. 

16ino.  Illnstruted.  Price,  81^  Cents. 

RALPH  WE^'S  SECRET. 

Showing  how  the  appetite  tor  strong  drink  may  descend 
from  father  to  daughter,  and  again  from  mother  to  son. 

16ino.  lllnstrnted.  Price,  $1. 

THE  W^D  LIFE. 

By  tbe  Rev.  J.  R.  .HILLER,  D.D. 

A  little  volume  intended  (or  presentation  to  the  newly- 
wedded,  and  containing  a  marriage  certificate. 

Ifimo.  Price,  60  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bnsiness  Snpt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phiindeipkin,  Pn., 

OB 

WAKD  ft  DSUHHOHD,  116  NaMaa  St.,  Hew  York,  H.  T. 

FOR  INVESTMENT. 

A  LIMITED  AMOUNT  OP 

Street  Railway  3()-Year  6  Per  Cent.  Gold 
Bonds.  Semi-annaal  interest. 

Payable  in  New  York. 
Deaomlnatlona  $1000  and  $600. 

PERPETUAL  CHARTER. 

We  recommend  them  as  a  choice  and  safe  investment. 
For  fuU  information,  write  or  call  on 

JOHN  F.  ZEBLEY  Jb  CO., 

Bunkers,  Drezel  Building,  N.  Y. 


By  SABAH  H.  SBADFOBD. 

This  little  hook  gives  a  simple  account  ot  a  very  remark¬ 
able  black  heroine  who  distinguished  herself  before  the 
war  by  freeing  hundreds  ot  slaves,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  North;  and  during  tbe  war  by  acting  as  spy  and  scout 
for  our  armies.  Since  that  time  her  life  and  labors  have 
been  given  to  the  care  ot  the  suffering  ot  her  race.  In  which 
noble  effort  It  is  tbe  object  ot  this  little  volume  to  aid  her. 

Price,  79  Cents.  Sent  by  mall,  postpaid. 
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Slid  postmasters,  )1  50  a  year.  Single  copies  16  cents, 
sold  everywhere. 
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James  M’Creery  &  GOi 

AT  THEIR  SEMI-ANNUAL  STOCK  INVEN¬ 
TORY  ON  THE  9th  inst.,  SELECTED  SEVERAL 
VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENTS  OF  CULOKED 
AND  FANCY  SILK  VELVETS,  Etc.,  WHICH 
THEY  WILL  DISPOSE  OF  DURING  THIS 
MONTH  AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

BBOiDWAT  ABB  Uth  ST.,  BEW  TOBX. 


Ri  H.  MACY  &  COi 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

I  NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goons  Establishment. 


WE  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND  VARIED 
STOCK  OF  GOODS  ADAPTED 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITART 

ACADEMV. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE  .  »o«  .. 

SING  SING,  N.Y.  Udlet  A  Njtte). 

HlghOroundu  Beet  advontagee  In  Made,  Art,  Elora- 

tioa.  Englleh  and  Modem  Languagea  Full  or  partial 
Connies,  ao  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Charges  moderate 
Open*  SepU  filaU  azv.  C.  D.  BICE.  PrincliiaL 


Preparatory  for  Males.  College  for  Ladles.  Popular 
school  at  popular  rates.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages, 
and  Telegraphy.  Special  teaching  (or  backward  pupils. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Next  year  opens  Sept.  14th. 
_ W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 

BETTiE  STL  ART  INSTITUTE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  16th,  1886.  Courses  of  study  equal  to  those 
of  any  Seminary,  whether  Classical,  Literary,  or  Musical. 
Advantages  In  Art  and  Elocution  unsurpassed.  Careful 
training  In  morals  and  manners.  Home  comforts.  For 
catalogues,  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  MCKEE  HOMES. 

PKNNINGTON  hEHINARY, 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  PENNINGTON,  N.  J. 

On  Railroad,  midway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Opens  Sept.  6th.  Every  convenience.  Thorough  education. 
Catalogue,  testimonials,  letter  of  Dr.  McCosh  ot  Princeton, 
&C; _ THOS.  HANLON,  D.D.,  President. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, Aurora, 
N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  a.  FLINT,  Principal. 


JOHN  C.  GREEN  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Regular  four-year  courses,  as  follows :  I.  For  the  degree 
ot  Bachelor  of  Science,  a  general  course;  also  elective 
courses  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics.  II.  For  tbe  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  including, 
beside  the  usual  professional  studies,  applications  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  tbe  Arts.  Post  Graduate  instruction  In  Higher 
Mathematics,  Graphics,  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry 
and  Assaying,  Biology,  Physics,  and  Astronomy.  Entrance 
examinations  Sept.  14th  and  leth,  1886.  For  special  courses 
and  other  Information,  apply  to  the  College  ’Treasurer. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  commence  Us  63d  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Otiservalory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instrno- 
Uon.  Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


DECKERTOWN,  SUSSEX  CO.,  N.  J. 

A  SELECT  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 
tor  both  sexes.  School  year  begins  September  8.  For  Cir¬ 
cular,  address  W.  H.  SEELEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 

For  twelve  years  beail  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY.  i!ye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  clcmc  tor  Young  Ladies, 

103  East  61*t  Mreet,  New  York. 

The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 
moderate — $600  per  year.  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  testimonials. 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY 

Reopens  Sept.  16.  Was  full  last  year.  Large  classes  In  Art, 
Languages,  Music,  &o.  Mild  Winters,  home  care  and  com- 
tort.  For  particulars,  address  Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D, 

SELWYN  HALL,  READING,  PA. 

A  CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 
Condacted  upon  tke  Military  Plan. 

’Thorough  Instruction,  Sound  Discipline,  Large  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Equipped  Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  the  Headmaster,  L.  0.  BISHOP. 


Houghto.n  seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

CLIN’TON,  N.  Y. 

26th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed.  Send  (or  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  A.  G.  BENUllOT. 


Riverview  academy. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  (or  College  and  tbe  Government  Academies,  for 
Business  and  Social  relations.  Thorongk  Military 
Instrnctioa.  Springfield  Cadet  Rifles. 

BI8BEE  it  AMEN,  Principals. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Courses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  Expenta  tow.  FERRY  HALL — thorough  Course  tor 
Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  and  further 
Information,  apply  to  the  Pbesioent,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL. 

DOST  CHRSTNOT  STREET. 

For  Qirlt  and  Young  Ladiet.  Boarding  and  Dag. 
Prepares  tor  College;  graduates  In  Seminary  course; 
qualifies  (or  teaching. 

Reference — John  Wanamaker.  Address  (or  circulars 
Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OGONTZ 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 

COUNTRY, 

OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS, 

OR 

SEA-SHORE, 

CAN  RELY  ON  HAVING  THEIR 

ORDEKS  BY  MAIL 

CAREI'ULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 

Our  Prices 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

R.  H.  MRIy  &  GO. 

SCHOOLS  AMD  COLLEGES. 

Dr.  Holbrook’s 

MILITARY  SCHOOL. 

NlNG  HING,  N.  Y.  Reopens  Wednesday  evening.  Sept. 
16th.  Address  Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


HUHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIFJH. 

’The  fourth  year  of  this  School  (known  for  thirty-three 
years  as  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  open  Wednesday, 
Sept.  S)Bth,  at  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  For  circulars,  address 

PRINCIPALS,  Ogonts,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


ABELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  9.  ’Two  courses  of  study  for  degrees, 
CLABSlCAli  and  Modebn  Lanocaoe  with  elective  studies. 
Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboralorles.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Situation  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Expenses  are  low.  Preparatory  schooU 
at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

E.  BUSHNELL,  SEC’Y,  CLEVELAKO,  O. 


OUNG 


Ladies 

SEMINARY. 


CHESTER.  26th  year  opens  September  16th. 
Costly  Baildlngs.  Thorough  Instruction. 

A  MlUiTARY  COLLEGE. 

Civil  engineering,  (ffiemlstry.  Classics,  and  English. 

Col.  THEO.  HYA’TT,  President. 

INGHAM  UNIVBKSITY, 

LEROY,  N.  Y.  For  Young  Ladles.  Academic  and  College 
Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Beet  In¬ 
structors.  Excellent  home  influences.  For  catalogues, 
address  Rev.  W.  W.  'TOTHEROH,  A.M. 


GREYLOCK  INNTITUTE,  Sonth  Wllllamstown, 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass,  a  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 
Classical,  English  and  Commercial  Courses.  Diplomas 
given.  A  thorough  school  and  pleasant  home  In  a  health¬ 
ful  location.  Rooms  (or  Sixty-five  boys.  Eight  teachers. 
49th  year  begins  Sept  Sth.  For  catalogues,  address 
GBUROB  F.  MILLS,  Principal. 


I  Y^R.  1.  SEMINARY. 

F.CHANDLEr“d.  D.,JVeif.  FrSBhOllI,  Nt  J. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  WOM5N. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

Coarse  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Elective  and  Special  Coarses.  Best  advantage. 
In  Mnsic  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
Astronomical  Ubservatory— Mnsenm  and  Art  Onl- 
lery.  Terras  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES.  D.D.,  Pres’t,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Wells  College  for  Young  Ladles. 

AURORaT  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  (acllltle. 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  (or  beauty  and 
bealthtulnesB.  Session  begins  Sept.  19,  1886.  Send  (or 
catalogue.  E.  S.  PHISBEB,  D.D.,  President* 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  new  york. 

For  particulars,  address  Mra.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NKWBURG-ON-HUDMON,  N.  Y., 

Gives  the  bent  preparation  for  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  tbe  school  by  member  of  Yale  Faculty.  Daily  gymnastic 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc.,  addrec 

HENRY  W.  SI6LAR.  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 
The  33d  annual  session  will  open  September  1st,  188.. 
Board  and  tuition  $170.  For  ctalogne,  apply  to 

Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

roa  LZBxaa  t7kxvsb6ztt, 

Bethlehem,  Pn. 

Tonng  men  ore  prepared  (or  Lehigh  University,  one 
the  met  excUent  technical  and  claMlcol  Institation. 
the  country,  and  so  bountltnlly  endowed  by  its  (onade 
(AM  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partto 
ulors  apply  to  W.  ULBICH,  PrindpoL 

Extra  Summer  seealoa  July  1st— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  ot  Lahlgh  UniversUy. 


MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

A  Fim-Chus  School  for  Boys 
only,  fur  College.  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  Scientific  scboola,  or 
FOR  BUSINESS. 
Ttnns.|400^  ForCirenlaraand 
BeferencM,  addre**.  _ 

C.  B.  WARRING,  Ph.  !>,.  . 

principaL 


CCTLD  nni  i  CPC  Locted  mid-way  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Climate  tbe  met 
AuALLulkn  uULLlUCi  heolthtul  in  tbe  world.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Departments.  Cloeslcol, 
Pbiloeophld,  end  Literary  Dlvlaiona  In  the  Collegiate.  Five  years  devoted  to  Natural  Seteue,  and  three  and 
one-halt  years  to  Mental  Science;  English  and  Mathematic  throughout  tbe  entire  course.  Modern  Louguage, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  In  the  Collegiate  Department.  Boarding,  Boom,  Heat,  and  Light  In  the  Dormitory,  ta  per  week.  The 
second  year  opCM  Sept.  16, 1886.  Entranc  examinaticn  Sept.  14.  For  Catalogue  and  other  Information,  address 

Prcldent  T.  A.  McCUBDY,  D.D.,  Moclcter,  8t.  Paul,  Mlno. 
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OUB  PHILADELPHIA  LETTEB. 

On  tka  Edgn  of  the  Son. 

Purer  air,  bluer  skies,  lovelier  ocean-view,  with 
its  ripple,  its  ever  heaving;  swell,  its  white  caps, 
its  dots  of  white  sail,  its  spots  of  steamer  smoke, 
white-breasted  fish-haw^  flashing  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  sousing  into  the  water  and  rising  again 
clutching  blue  flsh,  black  flsh,  or  bass,  with  its 
piercing  talons,  food  for  the  hungry  young 
awaiting  the  meal  in  the  great  nests  on  the 
inland  tree-tops;  a  school  of  porpoises  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  with  their  lubberly  gym¬ 
nastics  ;  boys  and  girls  digging  in  the  sand,  or 
picking  up  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore— 
than  are  furnished  to  us  on  our  piazza  at  Ocean 
Beach,  will  hardly  be  wished  for,  and  will  sure¬ 
ly  not  be  found.  While  July  fervors  are  ripen¬ 
ing  the  wheat  and  eliciting  the  silken  tassels 
from  the  apex  of  the  corn-ears,  and  also  elicit¬ 
ing  the  big  sweat-drops  from  the  pores  of 
citizens  imprisoned  among  brick  walls  and 
Belgian  or  cobble-stone  pavements,  the  smil¬ 
ing  Atlantic  is  breathing  his  sweet,  cool  breath 
into  the  faces  of  the  ten  thousands,  who  in  his 
courts  sit  at  his  feet  and  look  into  his  smiling 
face.  And  yonder  to  our  left  are  long  lines  of 
bathers,  young,  old,  and  middle  aged,  in  bath¬ 
ing  suits  of  every  hue  and  pattern,  some  of  them 
clinging  to  the  bathing  ropes  and  yelling  like 
BO  many  Comanches  when  a  great  breaker 
washes  over  them ;  some  boldly  diving  beneath 
the  billow,  and  showing  bare  feet  and  legs  kick¬ 
ing  in  the  foam,  and  a  few  with  fool-hardy  dar¬ 
ing  swimming  far  out  from  shore,  tempting 
death  and  the  coroner.  And  now 
“  When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welke  In  west,” 
a  long  procession  of  promenaders  from  scores 
of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  in  every  style 
of  Summer  attire,  moves  along  the  broad  plank 
walk  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  ungallantly  pufilng  tobacco  smoke  in  the 
lace  of  the  ladies,  and  swinging  the  slender 
SBsthetic  cane,  the  ladies  patiently  enduring 
the  smoke  and  chatting  gaily,  and  here  and 
there  a  gray-haired  veteran  giving  dignity  to 
the  scene. 

On  the  Sabbath  the  delightfully  airy  West¬ 
minster  Chapel,  newly  painted  within  in  cur¬ 
rent  terra-cotta  hues,  invites  to  worship  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  which  with  the  deep  tones  of 
its  never  cectsing  diapason  underflows  all  our 
praise.  In  the  evening,  service  is  held  in  the 
church  farther  inland,  the  pulpit  and  pastorate 
of  which  are  so  faithfully  and  successfully  fllled 
by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Denton. 

Next  to  the  General  Assembly,  Ocean  Beach 
is  the  place  to  meet  the  magnates  of  the  Church. 
Just  north  of  us  from  the  piazzas  of  the  Avon, 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  is  gazing  upon  the  sea, 
and  wondering  why,  with  so  much  water  in  the 
world,  so  many  of  the  thirsty  persist  in  oppos¬ 
ing  prohibition.  Just  south  of  us  at  Spring 
Lake,  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  in  whose  volume  of 
sermons  “On  the  Christian  Life  ”  we  And  spir¬ 
itual  and  intellectual  refreshment,  is  listening 
to  the  murmurs  of  the  waves  as  they  blend  with 
echoes  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Dr.  Macintosh 
Is  holding  daily  converse  with  breakers;  Dr. 
WiUltts,  whose  voice  is  familiar  to  the  lecture- 
listening  public  almost  from  Greenland’s  icy 
mountains  to  India’s  coral  strand,  is  wending 
his  way  thither,  and  also  Dr.  Charles  Dickey. 
Dr.  Moore  of  Columbus  has  called  and  inhaled 
a  few  ocean  breaths  to  stimulate  digestion,  and 
Dr.  Roberts  of  Princeton  to  reiMjrt  upon  the 
hours  spent  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly- 
It  seems  to  be  well  understood  that  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  theological,  and  ecclesiastical  protoplasm, 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  year,  must 
take  in  annual  replenishment  from  some  point 
within  the  circumference  of  this  vicinity. 

TheMslU. 

St.  Paul  was  wrecked  at  Malta,  and  now  the 
**  Malta  ’’  is  a  wreck  at  Ocean  Beach.  In  this 
case  also  "  the  fore  part  stuck  fast  and  remain¬ 
ed  immovable,  but  the  hinder  part  was  broken 
with  the  violence  of  the  waves.’’  And  now  the 
black  hulk,  keel,  and  bottom,  hugged  in  the 
fatal  embrace  of  the  clinging  sands,  one  half- 
mast  yet  In  place,  pokes  it  bowsprit  at  us  as 
we  gaze  at  it  from  the  shore.  About  one-third 
of  the  vessel  as  yet  maintains  its  form,  while 
all  the  rest  above  the  water,  excepting  an  un¬ 
sightly  relic  of  the  stem,  is  broken  in  pieces 
and  washed  away;  huge  iron-sheathed  spars 
and  timbers  and  various  fragments  lining  the 
shore. 

It  is  curious  that  ruins  should  wear  in  our 
eyes  a  certain  and  not  unfrequently  a  highly 
picturesque  beauty,  or  rather  material  ruins — 
for  animal  ruins,  as  those  of  the  huge  monsters 
of  the  ante-Adamlo  ages,  show  no  very  fascina¬ 
ting,  essthetic  attributes.  But  toppling  tow¬ 
ers,  ruined  palaces,  walls  of  town  or  castle, 
ragged  with  breaches,  and  slowly  crumbling 
away,  especially  if  the  ivy  has  thrown  her  pity¬ 
ing  mantle  over  the  chasms,  affect  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  a  way  impossible  to  the 
prim,  polished,  unimpeachable  novelty  just 
fresh  fmm  the  tool  of  the  builder.  And  even 
our  tarred,  shattered,  melancholy  Malta  frag¬ 
ment,  seen  from  a  view-point  not  too  near, 
breaks  up  the  monotony  of  blue  sea  and  sandy 
shore,  and  thus  Alls  an  office  in  the  landscape, 
while  it  also  sermonizes  of  the  storms  and 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  life  and  time. 

It  was  in  a  November  gale,  in  a  wild  black 
night,  the  breakers  heaving  themselves  in 
huge  bulk  upon  the  shore,  that  the  Malta  with 
twenty-four  men  on  board  struck  the  beach, 
and  from  that  moment  was  lost.  When  day¬ 
light  revealed  the  form  of  the  ill-fated  bark, 
the  rescuers  from  the  neighboring  life-saving 
station  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  through 
wind  and  foam  and  breakers  landed  twenty- 
three  of  the  twenty-four  imperilled  men ;  the 
twenty-fourth,  wild  with  fright,  leaped  into 
the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

Blessed  are  the  life-savers,  and  blessed  Gos¬ 
pel  that  every  hour,  every  moment,  rescues 
imperilled  souls ! 

A  HaTentraw  Episode. 

So  far  as  our  recollection  serves,  not  Carlyle 
nor  Buskin  nor  Frederick  Harrison  in  his  de¬ 
nunciations  of  this  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  “  hundred  thousand  factory  chimneys  vom¬ 
iting  soot;  cinder-heaps,  cesspools,  coal-dust, 
and  rubbish— rubbish,  coal-dust,  cesspools,  and 
cinder-heaps;  air  shrill  with  the  roar  of  infi¬ 
nite  engines  and  machines,  garish  gas-lamps 
and  more  garish  electric  lights,’’  etc.,  has  lav¬ 
ished  objurgations  specifically  upon  that  dire 
concomitant  of  contemporaneous  transi>orta- 
tion,  the  railway  tunnel,  with  its  semi-cimme- 
rlan  darkness,  its  semi-suffocating  smoke  and 
heat,  and  its  Tartarian  bewilderment  of  noise. 
Many  years  ago  a  plain  old  Quaker  lady,  not 
over-intelligent,  but  honest  and  truthful,  who 
had  a  great  horror  of  railways,  said  to  us 
“  Whenever  I  get  into  one  of  those  dreadful 
things,  I  try  to  think  good  till  I  get  out  again.’’ 
But  if  ever  one  behooves  to  “  think  good,’’  it 
is  while  he  is  hurled  through  a  long,  black 
railway  tunnel.  About  twenty-five  miles  up 
from  New  York  city  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  the  train  is  swallowed  into  one  of 
these  dark  caverns  to  emerge,  however,  in  due 
time  at  the  northern  end  upon  a  view  of  sur- 
paaeing  beauty!  Away  below,  with  many  a 
square  mile  of  watery  surface,  lies  Haverstraw 
Bay,  three  milee  across  and  twice  as  long.  In 
the  sunshine  under  a  blue  sky,  it  lies  a  blue, 
highly-polished,  molten  looking-glass.  This 
minor  is  set  in  a  frame  of  verdure,  the  frame 
embossed  with  hills  and  slopes  and  villages 
and  picturesque  villas,  and  mingled  with  the 


natural  beauties  of  the  scene,  are  memories  of 
historic,  picturesque,  stirring,  and  even  tragic 
interest.  There  on  the  bosom  of  that  bay  sat 
the  sloop  Vulture,  and  walking  its  deck  young 
Major  Andr4,  the  agent  of  that  other  Vulture 
waiting  on  the  shore,  by  mistake  named  Bene¬ 
dict,  instead  of  Maledict,  Arnold.  And  now 
with  the  mind’s  eye,  near  midnight  we  see  a 
boat  put  out  from  the  western  shore,  and  row¬ 
ed  by  the  brothers  Colquhoun  with  muffled 
oars,  conveying  Joshua  Hett  Smith  to  the  Vul¬ 
ture  with  despatches  from  Arnold.  Back  comes 
the  boat  with  Andr4  to  meet  Arnold,  and  the 
two  conspirators  spend  hours  in  the  bushes  ar¬ 
ranging  their  plans.  And  now  the  day  begins 
to  break,  and  the  rowers  refuse  to  return  An- 
dr6  to  the  Vulture,  and  he  is  compelled  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  trip  overland  to  his  doom.  The 
Hett  Smith  House  where  Arnold  and  Andr6 
spent  some  hours  together,  is  one  of  the  extant 
antiquities  of  Haverstraw.  Just  north  of  Ha¬ 
verstraw  is  Stony  Point,  which  Antony  Wayne 
with  his  heroic  band  plucked  so  splendidly 
from  the  clutches  of  King  George. 

In  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre  is  Haver¬ 
straw,  erected  into  a  “Precinct”  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Knickerbockers,  Ditmars,  Demarests,  Kuypers, 
Van  Hornes,  Hogencamps,  and  others  of  equal¬ 
ly  euphonious  cognomen,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Huguenots,  De  Noyelles,  Dubois,  Gurnee,  and 
De  Bonde.  The  name  Haverstraw,  that  is,  in 
Anglo-American  “Oat  Straw,”  was  suggested 
by  the  wild  oats  that  originally  covered  the 
flats.  If  any  wild  oats  still  wave  in  the  fields 
around  there,  they  cannot  owe  their  existence 
to  the  Bishop  of  Haverstraw.  The  Rev.  Amasa 
S.  Freeman,  D.D.,  for  I  have  known  him  since 
he  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  in  roundabout  jack¬ 
ets  in  preparatory  school,  and  then  in  college, 
and  if  he  ever  sowed  any  wild  oats,  it  must 
have  been  very  soon  after  leaving  the  nursery. 
Just  at  the  close  of  his  seminary  year,  at  an 
evening  reception  a  fellow  student  said  to 
him  “  I  am  engaged  to  preach  at  Haverstraw 
next  Sundaj' ;  can  you  go  in  my  stead  ?  ”  He 
went;  this  was  forty  years  ago,  and  he  has 
been  there  ever  since.  During  that  period  a 
church  edifice  has  been  built  and  renovated 
and  enlarged;  a  congregation  gathered,  and 
nearly  six  hundred  souls  admitted  to  their  first 
communion  table.  While  the  church  was  un¬ 
dergoing  repairs  or  enlargement,  the  congre¬ 
gation  held  their  services  under  the  shed  built 
as  a  shelter  for  horses  and  carriages.  A  car¬ 
penter’s  work-bench  served  for  a  pulpit,  and 
rows  of  board  seats  for  pews.  On  one  occasion 
a  mother  pig  with  a  dozen  white,  curly-tailed 
offspring  came  to  church,  and  a  good  elder 
found  his  hands  full  in  his  efforts  to  listen  to 
the  sermon  and  keep  the  well-meaning,  four¬ 
legged  intruders  at  respectful  distance.  But 
under  that  shed  many  precious  scenes  were 
enjoyed. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  June  27th,  the  spacious 
edifice  was  crowded.  In  the  afternoon  at  the 
communion  service,  perhaps  the  two  hundred 
and  fortieth  communion,  the  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Marshall,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  of  the  First  Church,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Gilmor  of  Stony  Point  took  part.  At  the  re¬ 
ception  on  Monday  evening  all  the  town  was 
present,  and  a  purse  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  presented  to  Dr.  Freeman. 

It  was  worth  going  from  Philadelphia  to 
Haverstraw  to  see  a  minister  celebrating  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate,  and  to 
see  him  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  to  see  how 
not  only  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  own 
people,  but  of  the  whole  community,  folded 
round  him.  Such  a  career  as  Dr.  Freeman’s  is 
possible  only  to  one  of  personal  piety  and  pro¬ 
found  offleial  fidelity,  and  withal  endowed  Vrith 
the  genius  of  tact  and  common-sense.  We 
suspect  that  more  ministers  fail  through  lack 
of  common-sense  than  from  any  other  single 
cause. 

There  cannot  be  many  texts  of  Scripture 
from  the  handling  of  which  Dr.  Freeman  would 
shrink,  but  I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  what 
he  would  do  with  this :  “  Woe  unto  you  when  all 
men  si>eak  well  of  you.” 

Virisected,  yet  Vigorous. 

In  an  out-and-out  Pauline,  Cal vinistic  Church, 
perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  have  some  one  agen¬ 
cy  upon  which  to  practice  annual  or  biennial 
vivisection.  A  Romanist  tried  to  convert  a 
Jew,  and  made  some  progress  in  his  laudable 
design;  but  the  Jew  persisted  in  withholding 
his  final  decision  till  he  had  made  a  visit  to 
Rome,  and  had  taken  a  face  to  face  view  of  his 
friend’s  system  as  it  showed  itself  at  head¬ 
quarters.  This  was  a  decision  anything  but 
welcome  to  this  child  of  the  Pope,  “For,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “  if  he  once  sees  iniquities  going 
on  under  the  eye  of  the  Holy  Father,  that  will 
be  the  end  of  it.”  But  the  man  persisted,  went 
to  Rome,  and  came  back  a  convert,  “For,” 
said  he,  “  no  sj’stem  that  was  other  than  divine 
could  survive  abominations  such  as  are  rife 
in  that  city.”  So  we  may  hold  that  no  clearer 
evidence  can  be  needed  of  the  invincibility  of 
Calvinistic  institutions  than  the  fact  that  our 
Board  of  Publication  can  be  vivisected  every 
other  year,  and  still  go  on  as  if  nothing  partic¬ 
ular  had  happened. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  significant  of  the 
way  things  often  go  with  intricate  subjects  in 
large  deliberative  bodies,  that  the  last  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Investigation  was  appointed  through 
misapprehension.  The  opening  sentence  of  the 
Report  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  ground  of  regret,  as  regards  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  CommitttH!  and  its  duties,  that  from 
some  cause  there  was  a  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  real  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  its  Report  in 
1881.  It  is  due  to  the  Board  of  Publication  from 
this  Committee  to  state  that  the  information  so 
much  desired  by  the  General  Assembly  was  actu¬ 
ally  in  readiness,  although  it  failed  to  reach  its 
Committee.  A  regular  and  carefully  arranged 
balance-sheet  had  been  prepared,  containing  all 
the  information  desired,  and  the  supposition  was 
that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Assembly  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board.  By  some  over¬ 
sight  this  balance-sheet  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  on  the  Board.  Three  copies 
had  l.eon  prepared — one  for  the  use  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee,  one  for  the  Assembly,  and  a  third 
to  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board.  'The  knowledge 
of  this  faA  did  not  come  to  this  Committee  until  a 
late  stage  in  its  proceetiings  in  Philadelphia.  Its 
investigations  of  the  Business  Department  were 
mainly  carried  forward  and  concluded  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  no  report  had  bei-n  designed  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Assembly,  except  the  one  contained 
in  the  printed  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 

What  the  able,  honest,  earnest  Committee 
found  out  by  the  dissection  of  the  Board,  was 
that  its  lungs  were  sound,  its  heart  in  the 
right  i>lace,  its  circulatory  organs  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  That  is  to  say,  the  Committee  found 
that  the  forty-eight  men  to  whom  this  great  in¬ 
terest  is  intrusted,  comprising  some  of  the  best 
business  men  and  most  devoted  Presbyterians 
in  Philadelphia,  were  both  honest  and  capable. 

But  while  the  general  results  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  are  eminently  satisfactory,  there  are 
two  not  over  encouraging  features  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings.  One  is  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
awakened  by  the  semi-annual  march  of  inves¬ 
tigators  through  our  splendid  Publication 
House,  that  uncomfortable*  suspicion  exists 
somewhere  in  the  Church,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Philadelphia  brethren  need  constant  look¬ 
ing  after  to  make  sure  of  their  competency 
and  fidelity.  There  are  cities  that  have  been 
BO  munificently  endowed  with  business  genius 
and  Presbyterian  zeal,  that  they  very  natural¬ 
ly  find  it  difflcult  to  conceive  that  enough  is 
left  to  equip  this  city  also  with  the  amount 


needed  for  the  arduous  work  of  “  running  ” 
this  Board,  keeping  it  on  the  track,  and  up  to 
the  proper  rate  of  speed.  The  second  depress¬ 
ing  effect  is  the  amount  of  labor  required  to 
earn  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  ante¬ 
mortem  autopsies.  A  large  body  of  the  ablest 
business  men  in  Philadelphia  spend  every  year 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  time,  a  great 
deal  of  anxious  care,  poring  over  accounts, 
studying  details,  examining  records,  &c.,  and 
to  earn  money  for  the  publication  and  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  families  of  the  land  of  the 
best  literature  in  the  world.  But  so  often 
when  the  accounts  are  footed  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  find  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  their  earnings  have  been  paid  to  investiga¬ 
tors  and  experts.  The  bill  of  expenses  for  that 
last  report  of  thirty  and  a  half  pages,  will  be 
over  $4000.  With  that  money  we  could  keep 
quite  a  number  of  colporteurs  in  the  field  for  a 
whole  year,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  sell¬ 
ing  books,  giving  away  books,  conversing  with 
the  people,  praying  with  them,  visiting,  en¬ 
couraging,  >and  organizing  Sabbath-schools. 
With  that  sum,  we  could  have  given  hundreds 
of  grants  to  needy  churches,  and  hundreds  of 
Sabbath-school  libraries  to  needy  Sabbath- 
schools.  Of  course  we  do  not  assume  that 
these  investigations  are  without  their  value. 
It  is  certainly  something  to  be  certified  that 
your  heart  is  beating  right,  even  if  you  have 
to  take  it  out  and  examine  it  with  a  magnifyl 
ing  glass  to  ascertain  the  fact.  But  is  it  not 
open  to  question  whether  we  are  not  si)ending 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  our  earnings  in 
pursuit  of  this  species  of  satisfaction  ? 

Another  Committee  of  eight  splendid  men  is 
to  investigate  the  question  whether  the  Siamese 
Twins  may  not  be  expected  to  survive  even  if 
they  are  cut  apart.  For  ourself  we  have  no 
fears.  Such  is  our  faith  in  Calvinistic  institu¬ 
tions,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  if  the  vital 
oord  of  one  of  them  were  to  be  severed,  the 
subject  would  soon  be  seen  exhibiting  signs  of 
surviving  and  exuberant  vitality. 

I  W.  P.  Breed. 

KOBE  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  MISSIONS  NEEDED. 

The  failure  of  many  ministers  and  elders  to 
urge  the  claims  of  benevolence,  has  been  nam¬ 
ed  as  one  cause  of  the  attenuated  gifts  of  our 
Church.  Another  may  be  found  in  the  nature 
and  functions  of  our  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
Their  meetings  are  chiefly  for  business,  some, 
if  not  much  of  it,  of  the  dullest  and  most  per¬ 
functory  nature.  When  it  rises  above  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  character,  it  does  not  often  have 
to  do  with  an  outputting  of  Church  energy  to 
reach  into  regions  beyond,  and  achieve  vic¬ 
tories  for  Christ.  A  returned  missionary,  com¬ 
pelled  sorely  against  his  choice  to  spend  his 
last  days  among  the  churches  of  his  native 
land,  was  soon  installed  pastor  of  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  where  the  fragrance  of  his  name 
and  work  still  abide.  He  told  me  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  meetings  of  Presbytery.  He 
had  found  great  delight  in  the  occasional  meet¬ 
ings  of  his  mission,  where  brethren  in  toil 
came  together  to  pray,  read  the  Scriptures  de¬ 
voutly,  and  confer  about  the  work  around 
them ;  but  these  meetings  of  Presbytery  were 
so  little  devoutly  spiritual,  and  so  much  dull 
business  routine,  that  he  gained  small  profit, 
and  less  pleasure  in  attending  them.  If  it  did 
not  seem  to  imply  a  claim  to  special  attain¬ 
ments  in  grace,  would  not  this  sentiment  be 
echoed  by  many  a  pastor  ? 

This  feature  marks  meetings  of  Synods  and 
the  Assembly.  They  are  gatherings  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  business  chiefly  related  to  the 
working  of  church  machinery.  The  Boards 
and  their  work  are  not  overlooked.  During 
the  Assembly’s  session  of  ten  to  twelve  days, 
Foreign  and  Home  Missions  are  allowed  the 
full  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  minutes 
each,  and  a  popular  evening  meeting  each  be¬ 
sides.  The  other  Boards  are  granted  ninety 
minutes  each,  and  one  of  them  an  evening 
meeting  also.  Compare  this  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board,  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  lasting  through 
two  entire  days  and  evenings,  and  then  more 
hours  over  than  our  glorious  Church  devotes 
to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  together.  No 
wonder  that  few  find  their  way  to  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  gatherings  except  those  called  by  duty. 
But  think  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Board,  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  10,000 
men  and  women,  all  eager  and  enthusiastic, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  going  away  with  a 
baptism  from  on  high,  the  interest  Increasing 
through  the  meeting,  and  culminating  in  a 
flood-tide  of  holy  longing  for  "  kingdom  come,” 
that  could  not  soon  subside. 

How  different  this  conclusion  of  a  grand 
Christian  gathering  from  that  of  our  Assem¬ 
bly,  dwindled  by  leaves  granted,  and  French 
leaves  taken,  from  its  full  membership  of  less 
than  600,  to  a  little  more  than  half,  and  this 
band  of  remaining  faithful  ones  glad  and  eager 
to  depart.  This  should  not  provoke  surprise. 
The  Assembly  is  indispensable  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order,  soundness,  and  purity  in  the 
Church ;  but  it  is  not  fitted,  nor  are  Synod  and 
Presbytery,  to  reach  and  stir  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  church  members.  The  great  mass 
of  the  ChureJj  are  little  affected  by  their  acts, 
and  testimonies,  and  resolves,  which  come. to 
them  usually  in  printed  form  days  or  weeks 
old.  The  printed  page  is  invaluable,  but  chief¬ 
ly  in  following  the  living,  glowing  speaker. 
Christianity  printed  and  spread  abroad  on  pa¬ 
per  in  the  Apostle’s  days,  would  never  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down  as  did  the 
preaching  of  unlearned  but  thoroughly  in  ear¬ 
nest  Galilean  fishermen. 

Something  of  this  nature  the  Presbyterian 
Church  needs  to  reach  and  stir  the  great  mass 
of  its  members.  Its  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tions  may  help  to  attain  it,  but  of  themselves 
can  never  supply  it.  Till  it  is  in  some  manner 
supplied,  the  latent  power  of  our  loved  Church 
to  further  the  growth  of  the  Master’s  kingdom 
will  be  very  i)artially  developed.  The  great 
body  of  the  Church  know  very  little  about  its 
grand  machinery’  and  splendid  work.  The 
“  Record  ”  goes  to  few  except  ministers,  and  is 
not  read  by  all  of  them.  The  “  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary,”  one  of  the  best  journals  of  its  class, 
which  on  the  score  of  merit  alone  should  circu¬ 
late  50,000  copies,  hardly  pays  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  it.  Could  our  Church  gather  thousands  to 
poi)ular  meetings  in  various  parts  of  its  wide 
territory,  and  for  hours  hold  them  in  close,  in¬ 
terested  attention  to  lively,  stirring  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  work  it  is  doing,  and  trying  to  do 
for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  in  the  work  would  follow, 
and  soon  also  of  funds  to  support  it. 

The  American  Board  receives  more  per  mem¬ 
ber  from  its  supporters  than  our  own.  The  re¬ 
sult  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  in¬ 
timate  union  of  acquaintance  and  sympathy 
between  it  and  its  supporters,  compared  with 
the  lack  of  it  between  our  Board  and  the  great 
mass  of  Presbyterian  church  members.  They 
need  the  work  brought  nearer  to  them,  set  and 
kept  vividly  before  them.  To  such  presenta¬ 
tions  of  it  they  will  respond  as  promptly  and 
fully  as  Christians  in  other  connections.  Were 
they  thus  wrought  on,  so  as  to  equal  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  giving  which  fllled  the  American  Board’s 
treasury  last  year,  ours  would  receive  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  But  the  Boston  men 
feel  that  a  great  increase  of  giving  is  now  ur¬ 
gently  called  for,  and  let  us  pause  before  con¬ 
cluding  that  even  a  million  dollars  would  fully 


measure  our  Church’s  duty  to  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  When  giving  for  Christian  work  shall 
parallel  ability  and  duty,  and  the  good  day 
may  be  nearer  than  many  fear,  the  inpourings 
to  the  Lord’s  treasury  will  bp  larger  than  any 
one  dares  name,  perhaps,  than  the  most  san¬ 
guine  even  imagine.  Nott. 


at 

PHILO’S  GAP. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

Chapter  III. 

‘0  dear  me,’  said  Mrs.  Barringer,  ‘here 
comes  poor  Susanna.’ 

Margaret  Winthrop  was  bending  over  her 
trunk,  putting  in  the  last  things  necessary  to 
be  taken  to  Philo’s  Gap. 

‘  Good-morning,  Susanna,’  she  said  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.  ‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  ’ 

‘Well,  Miss  Margaret,  I  baint  just  certain 
’bout  the  time,  and  I  was  afraid  you  might  go 
off  without  me,’  the  girl  replied,  as  she  sat 
down  in  the  only  empty  chair  in  the  room. 

‘  But  you  know  I  told  you  I  would  call  for 
you  to-morrow.  I  most  certainly  shouldn’t 
forget  you' 

‘So  ma  said,  but  things  is  curious  sometimes. 
Miss  Margaret,  and  it  seemed  as  if  such  good 
luck  wasn’t  for  me,  and  I  says  to  myself  “  Now 
maybe  it  will  all  slip  through,  after  all,”  and 
I  puts  on  my  hat  and  comes  down.’ 

‘  It  was  a  long  walk  for  you,  Susanna,  and 
now  you  had  better  rest  awhile  and  eat  some 
of  these  cookies.’ 

‘  O  my,  but  they’re  nice !  ’  exclaimed  the 
young  girl.  ‘I’ll  go  back  now,  for  ma  wont 
know  where  I  am.’ 

*I  can’t  understand  how  you  can  tolerate 
that  girl,’  said  Mrs.  Barringer  after  Susanna 
went  out.  ‘  It  is  very  good  of  you,  to  be  sure, 
but  what  can  you  ever  make  out  of  her  ?  ’ 

Poor  Susanna  I  ’  exclaimed  Margaret.  (All 
the  people  in  the  tenement  house  where  the 
girl  lived,  spoke  of  her  as  “  poor  Susanna.  ”)  ‘  I 
can  give  her  a  little  happiness,  Mrs.  Barringer, 
and  perhaps  send  some  light  into  her  shadowy 
soul,  poor  thing.’ 

‘But  she’ll  be  such  a  bother— that  girl  hasn’t 
good  sense,  Margaret ;  no  knowing  what  she 
will  take  it  into  her  head  to  do.’ 

‘Did  you  ever  hear  her  story,  Mrs.  Barrin¬ 
ger?’ 

‘No,’  replied  the  lady,  ‘  what  is  it ?  ’ 

‘Aunt  Comfort  says  she  was  as  bright  as  any 
child  until  she  had  that  fall.  It  is  very  pitiful 
to  think  of  it.  Her  mother  was  out  washing, 
and  she  was  taking  care  of  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  when  her  father  came  home  drunk,  and 
not  finding  any  money  in  the  house,  he  threw 
Susanna  and  the  baby  over  the  stair-case.  She 
held  the  baby  so  close  to  her,  that  the  fall  did 
not  hurt  the  child,  but  Susanna’s  head  struck 
on  the  end  of  the  last  stair,  and  she  had  brain 
fever  afterwards,  and  when  she  got  well,  her 
mind  seemed  to  be  affected.  Now  everybody 
imposes  upon  her,  and  her  life  is  wretched.’ 

‘  It  would  have  been  so  much  better  if  the 
Lord  had  taken  her,’  Mrs.  Barringer  rejoined. 

‘  Yes,  so  it  seems  to  us,  but  He  didn’t,  and 
He  knows  why.’ 

The  next  morning  the  carriage  stopped  in 
front  of  the  tenement  house,  where  Susanna 
stood  in  the  doorway  waiting. 

‘  I’m  awful  glad  you’re  going  to  take  her. 
Miss  Margaret,’  the  mother  said  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  ‘  Poor  Susanna  has  a  hard  time  of  it. 
I  can’t  be  looking  after  her  with  the  days  out, 
house-cleaning  and  washing,  and  they  all  put 
upon  her  when  I’m  gone,  you  know,  and  she 
don’t  seem  to  have  no  comprehension  of  stand¬ 
ing  up  for  her  own  rights  among  ’em.’ 

Susanna  and  her  small  budget  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  they  started  for  their  next  place  of  des¬ 
tination. 

‘I’m  all  ready!  ’  shouted  a  boyish  voice,  as 
the  horses  were  reined  up  to  the  sidewalk. 
Margaret  stepped  out  to  help  Tommy  Flippers 
into  the  carriage. 

‘Good-bye,  Hump,’  shouted  a  newsboy  pass¬ 
ing  along  at  that  time.  ‘You’re  in  luck,  old 
boy;  wish  I  was  going  with  you.’ 

Tommy  Flippers  was  called  “Hump”  by 
nearly  every  one  who  knew  him,  because  of 
the  hump  upon  his  back.  He  was  very  small 
of  his  age;  no  one  would  think  he  was  over 
fourteen.  He  had  made  quite  a  success  selling 
papers,  as  his  odd  appearance  induced  every 
one  to  stop  and  heed  his  call  of  “  Mornin’  pa¬ 
pers,  sir.”  But  Tommy  had  been  running 
down  for  some  time,  the  doctor  said.  His  mo¬ 
ther  spoke  to  the  neighbors  about  “the  strong 
hold  the  ‘  malary  ’  had  on  him.”  But  it  was  no 
wonder  he  suffered  from  malaria,  considering 
the  poor  food  he  ate  and  the  bad  air  which  he 
breathed  in  the  close  rooms  the  Flippers  call¬ 
ed  home. 

‘We  will  call  for  the  baby  now,  Patrick,’ 
Miss  Margaret  said,  as  she  stepped  back  into 
the  carriage.  Patrick  Murphy  had  driven  Miss 
Margaret  about  in  her  charity  visiting  so  often, 
that  he  knew  just  where  to  drive  for  “the 
baby.” 

A  woman  came  up  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
stopped  again,  and  handed  the  child  she  held 
in  her  arms  through  the  carriage-door  to  Mar¬ 
garet. 

‘  It’s  so  kind  of  you,  Miss  Margaret,’  she 
said,  ‘and  such  a  help  to  me.  I’ve  been  hin¬ 
dered  so  much  with  the  child,  that  I’m  behind 
with  the  rent,  and  I’ve  got  to  work  over-hours. 
Good-bye,  Jessie;  haven’t  you  one  kiss  for 
Aunt  Jane  before  you  go  ?  ’  The  child  held  up 
its  baby  face,  and  the  woman  impressed  a 
heartfelt  kiss  on  its  cheek.  ‘It’s  wonderful 
strange  how  one  will  get  attached  to  a  little 
child,’  she  said,  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears 
that  came  into  her  eyes.  ‘  Rescued  from  the 
flood.  Miss  Margaret.  Wasn’t  it  strange,  when 
so  many  were  lost  ?  The  Lord  does  move  in 
mysterious  ways.’ 

Jessie  Wheeler  was  two  years  old,  and  she 
had  a  wonderful  history.  When  the  dam  gave 
away  at  Martin  Mills  the  Spring  before,  her 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister  were 
drowned,  but  Jessie  was  washed  on  to  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  found  by  the  neighbors  un¬ 
hurt.  Her  mother’s  sister  had  taken  the  child 
to  the  citj’,  but  Aunt  Jane  had  a  paralyzed  fa¬ 
ther  dependent  upon  her  earnings,  and  the 
care  of  the  child  hindered  the  running  of 
the  long  seams  through  the  sewing-machine. 
There  was  so  little  enjoyment  in  tlie  life  of  the 
baby  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  flood, 
and  imprisoned  in  a  room  of  the  fourth  floor 
of  a  tenement  house— and  Aunt  June  got  im¬ 
patient  oftentimes  with  the  busy  fingers  that 
would  mislay  the  spools  so  often  —  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  have  the  baby  go  away  for  the 
Summer. 

When  Margaret  arrived  at  the  depot  with 
her  load  of  travellers,  she  found  “  Mother  Com¬ 
fort”  already  in  the  wheeled-chair  sitting  in 
the  depot,  attended  by  ’Miah  and  Chrissy,  who 
were  the  happiest  looking  young  people  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  Judge  IJpham  had  already 
preceded  Margaret,  purchased  the  tickets,  and 
was  ready  to  check  the  baggage. 

‘It  is  strange,’  said  Mother  Comfort,  ‘how  I 
found  myself  really  able  to  take  a  few  steps 
this  morning.’ 

‘  No  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  take  long  walks 
at  the  end  of  the  Summer,’  Margaret  replied 
laughing,  ‘  and  the  old  wheeled-chair  will  only 
be  an  encumberer  of  the  ground  at  “  Hearts¬ 
ease.”  ’ 


But  the  good  woman  was  glad  to  be  lifted  in¬ 
to  the  car,  and  was  anxious  lest  the  wheeled- 
chair  should  be  left  behind. 

‘I’ll  see  to  that  chair,’  Judge  Upham  said, 
and  his  assuring  manner  allayed  her  nervous 
fears. 

It  was  a  novel  company,  and  the  travellers 
in  the  car  were  greatly  interested  in  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  exclamations  of  these  new  tourists, 
some  of  whom  had  never  been  in  the  railroad 
cars  before. 

It  was  only  a  four  hours’  ride  to  Philo’s  Gap, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  the  station,  Amos 
was  in  waiting  with  a  two-horse  lumber  wagon, 
in  which  were  four  seats.  Amos  had  trimmed 
the  wagon  with  trailing  arbutus,  and  his 
horses  were  groomed  until  they  fairly  shone. 
It  was  a  great  day  for  the  people  at  Ashmead, 
when  the  new-comers  got  off  from  the  train. 
The  changes  were  so  few  in  that  location,  and 
the  startling  events  so  rare,  that  everybody  for 
miles  around  had  driven  into  town  to  see  the 
new  occupants  of  “Heartsease.”  It  was  a  heavy 
load,  so  Amos  and  ’Miah  walked  up  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

‘Heaven  is  on  top  of  the  hill,  isn’t  it.  Miss 
Margaret?’  Susanna  asked.  ‘I  heard  some¬ 
what  of  a  story  once  at  the  sewing-school  ’bout 
folks  climbing  up  to  it,  and  a  seeing  of  shining 
gates  op’ning  in.’ 

‘  The  lady  in  the  big  church  on  the  square 
sung  about  that  on  a  Sunday  last  Winter,’ 
Tommy  Flippers  said.  ‘I  didn’t  go  inside, 
’cause  my  clothes  was  too  ragged  that  time, 
but  I  waited  under  one  of  the  big  windows  with 
the  red  and  blue  glass  in  it,  and  the  picture  of 
the  children  when  Christ  was  a  blessln’  of  ’em. 
She  sung  about  “Up  to  the  hills  I  lift  my 
eyes,”  and  she  kept  a  saying  of  it,  “-Up  to  the 
hills,  up  to  the  hills.”  ’ 

And  so  Mother  Comfort  and  Margaret  talk¬ 
ed  with  the  children,  and  told  them  of  the 
beautiful  country  God  had  made  all  about 
them  here,  and  then  of  the  one  so  much  more 
beautiful  “  up  to  the  hills.” 

‘Tribbyisso  much  brighter  this  morning,’ 
saiu  the  sweot-facod  nurse,  as  she  met  the  new¬ 
comers  at  the  door.  ‘She  made  the  journey 
much  easier  than  I  thought  she  would.  And 
she  is  so  happy  in  her  new  home.  Amos 
brought  her  in  a  bunch  of  May  flowers,  and 
back  of  the  house  I  found  some  early  wild 
flowers  this  morning.’ 

‘O,  Miss  Margaret,  how  good  you  were  to 
bring  me  here!’  the  sick  child  said,  as  her 
benefactor  came  into  the  room.  ‘  It’s  so  nice, 
and  the  nurse  she  reads  me  such  pretty  stories, 
and  smooths  my  forehead  and  talks  so  kind  to 
me.  I  wish  mother  knew  about  it.  Please  will 
you  write  her  a  letter  to-morrow  ?  ’ 

‘I  certainly  will,  dear  child,’  Margaret  re¬ 
plied.  ‘  It  will  do  her  loving  heart  good.’ 

‘You  didn’t  bring  “Dummy,”  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  ?  ’  the  child  asked  in  a  disappointed  tone  of 
voice. 

‘No,  dear,  but  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  days, 
and  sweet  little  blind  Mary,  too.’ 

‘O,  I’m  so  glad  for  Dummy!  He  used  to 
make  rabbits’  heads  on  the  wall  for  me  in  the 
evenings  with  his  hands,  and  he  used  to  put 
hie  fingers  together  and  make  the  church  and 
the  steeple,  and  then  open  them  out  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  show  me  all  the  people.  It  was 
such  fun  to  have  Dummy  come  in.’ 

‘  We  sha’n’t  call  him  Dummy  when  he  comes 
here.  It  isn’t  a  nice  name  for  him,’  Margaret 
said.  ‘  We  will  call  him  by  his  true  name.’ 

‘That’s  John  Edward,’  replied  the  child. 

‘We  will  have  to  shorten  it  and  call  him 
Johnny.’ 

‘Couldn’t  we  call  him  Eddy,  Miss  Margaret? 
There  are  some  cross  boys  at  96  by  the  name 
of  Johnny,  and  Dummy’s  so  good.’ 

‘We  will  call  him  Eddy,  then,  Eddy  Man- 
vers.’ 

‘  I’ll  forget  myself,  I’m  afraid,’  the  little  girl 
replied;  ‘but  he  wont  know,  ’cause  he  can’t 
hear.’  _ 

•  HOW  THEY  KEEP  HAPPY. 

BY  JENNY  li.  BNO. 

Roses  and  lilies  and  daisy-blooms  white, 

Waving  and  beaming  in  pleasant  delight, 

What  makes  you  always  so  cheery  and  bright. 

Though  scorched  and  though  drenched  from  above  ? 
“  O  we  have  no  time  of  our  troubles  to  think ; 

We’re  getting  our  cups  fllled  with  dew-drops  to  drink. 
And  sunbeams  right  down  in  our  little  hearts  sink — 

And  dew-drops  and  sunbeams  we  love.” 

Bluebird  and  robin  and  bobolink  gay. 

Swinging  and  singing  through  all  the  long  day, 

Teach  me  your  lesson  and  show  me  the  way 

To  sing  spite  of  sorrow  and  care, 

‘‘  Keep  singing  and  singing,”  they  merrily  cried, 

“And  looking  al)Out  for  the  sunniest  side. 

’Tls  the  pleasantest  fashion  that  ever  you  tried, 

And  it  makes  this  old  world  twice  as  fair.” 

_ — The  Banner. 

THE  LITTLE  HEROINE. 

Last  week  one  of  our  daily  papers  told  in 
brief  of  a  fire  one  night  which  consumed  a 
small  dwelling  house,  and  then  adds  this  item, 
“  The  father  was  away  on  a  drunk,  and  left  his 
little  girl  ten  years  old  to  take  care  of  the 
house.  She  was  instrumental  in  saving  her 
three  little  brothers  from  being  burned  to 
death.” 

We  read  stories  about  children  who  have 
been  heroes  and  heroines,  and  they  command 
our  admiration  even  in  fiction.  But  here  in 
actual  life  is  a  little  girl  who  would  probably 
receive  no  notice  except  the  one  quoted  above. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  let  her  slip  out  of  pub¬ 
licity  so  easily ;  wo  are  going  to  put  her  in  The 
Evangelist.  We  are  sorry  wo  do  not  know 
her  name,  for  wo  would  be  glad  to  publish  it  in 
full.  The  child  is  only  ten  years  old,  mother¬ 
less,  and  worse  than  fatherless.  She  is  the 
mother  and  the  housekeeper,  and  was  left 
alone  to  take  care  of  herself  and  throe  younger 
brothers  the  whole  night,  while  the  man  she 
calls  father,  goes  off  on  a  spree.  Don’t  you  all 
pity  that  little  girl,  children  ?  Think  how 
frightened  she  must  have  been  when  she  woke 
up  and  found  the  house  was  on  fire.  Perhai)s 
she  thought  her  father  had  come  in  during  the 
night,  and  probably  she  wont  to  his  bed  to  call 
him,  but  no  father  was  there.  Then  she  thought 
of  the  three  little  brothers  fast  asleep  in  their 
beds,  and  she  knew  their  lives  depended  upon 
her.  Thinking  not  of  herself,  she  ran  to  them 
and  rescued  them  from  their  peril.  I  hope 
they  will  remember  their  sister’s  heroism  and 
appreciate  her,  and  not  grow  up  to  follow  their 
father’s  wicked  example.  You  will  naturally 
say  that  this  father  does  not  love  his  children. 
I  have  seen  just  such  fathers  who  at  times 
w^e  very  tender  and  loving  to  their  little  ones, 
but  I  have  seen  these  same  little  ones  so  fright¬ 
ened  at  other  times  that  they  ran  out  of  the 
house  to  hide  away  from  him.  “  When  father 
is  sober  he  is  so  kind,”  the  drunkard’s  child 
says.  O  yes,  that  is  the  trouble,  “  when  he  is 
sober.”  O  if  he  were  only  always  so!  but 
liquor  transforms  him  into  a  demon,  and  one 
day  he  caresses  and  kisses  his  children  and  the 
next  day  he  would  kill  them  if  they  didn’t  get 
out  of  his  way.  Liquor  has  such  a  strong 
power  as  that.  This  man  has  become  a  slave 
to  the  accursed  stuff,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
break  the  chains  that  the  habit  has  riveted  so 
tightly. 

Now  boys,  will  you  take  sides  against  this 
terrible  destroyer  of  manhood  and  souls  ? 
Take  a  decided  stand  now,  I  beg  of  you,  in  the 
days  of  your  boyhood.  As  the  politicians  say, 
“Don’t  sit  on  the  fence.” 

Don’t  allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  any 
arguments  that  it  is  safe  to  take  liquor  in  small 
quantities,  and  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
becoming  a  drunkard.  The  chances  are  that 


the  persons  who  argue  this  way,  will  soon  find 
themselves  depending  upon  this  sort  of  stimu¬ 
lus,  even  if  they  do  not  eventually  become 
drunkards.  This  is  a  serious  question,  boys, 
and  the  decision  of  it  will  soon  be  in  your 
hands.  Be  determined  to  make  a  strong  fight 
against  King  Alcohol  In  every  form.  The  rob¬ 
ber  says  “  Your  money  or  your  life."  The  sa¬ 
loon-keeper  says  “  Your  money  and  your  life." 

_  S.  T.  P. 

VACATION  SONG. 

BY  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES. 

I  have  closed  my  books  and  hidden  my  slate, 

And  thrown  my  satchel  across  the  gate. 

My  school  is  out  for  a  season  of  rest. 

And  now  for  the  schoolroom  I  love  the  best ! 

My  schoolroom  lies  on  the  meadow  wide, 

Where  under  the  clover  the  sunbeams  hide ; 

Where  the  long  vines  cling  to  the  mossy  bars. 

And  the  daisies  twinkle  like  fallen  stars ; 

Where  clusters  of  buttercups  gild  the  scene, 

Like  showers  of  gold-dust  thrown  over  the  green, 
And  the  wind’s  flying  footsteps  are  traced,  as  they 
pass. 

By  the  dance  of  the  sorrel  and  dip  of  the  grass. 

My  lessons  are  written  in  clouds  and  trees. 

And  no  one  whispers,  except  the  breeze. 

Who  sometimes  blows  from  a  secret  place 
A  stray,  sweet  blossom  against  my  face. 

My  school-bell  rings  in  the  rippling  stream 
Which  hides  itself,  like  a  school-boy’s  dream. 
Under  the  shadow  and  out  of  sight. 

But  laughing  still  for  its  own  delight. 

My  schoolmates  there  are  the  birds  and  bees 
And  the  saucy  squirrel,  less  wise  than  these, 

For  he  only  learns  in  all  the  weeks 
How  many  chestnuts  will  fill  his  cheeks. 

My  teacher  is  patient,  and  never  yet 
A  lesson  of  hers  did  I  once  forget. 

For  wonderful  love  do  her  Ups  impart, 

And  all  her  lessons  are  learned  by  heart. 

O  come !  0  come !  or  we  shall  be  late. 

And  Autumn  will  fasten  the  golden  gate. 

Of  all  the  schoolrooms,  in  east  or  west. 

The  school  of  nature  I  love  the  best. 

_  —The  Moravian. 

MANLY  BOYS. 

I  am  by  no  means  an  old  man,  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  thankful  that  I  was 
one  of  the  boys  of  whom  rude  boys  speak  as 
“  led  by  a  mother’s  apron  strings.”  I  was 
reared  in  a  large  city,  and  in  a  neighborhood 
j  where  there  was  a  large  number  of  boys. 
Many  of  these  seemed  to  have  or  to  take  their 
own  way ;  a  few  of  us  were  kept  under  paren¬ 
tal  guidance  and  control.  I  confess  that  there 
were  times  when  it  seemed  hard  because  I  was 
not  permitted  to  go  and  come  just  as  some 
boys  were  doing  whom  I  knew.  But  now  when 
I  think  of  the  after-results  in  the  different 
oases,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for 
the  home  influence  which  I  had,  and  to  which 
I  yielded  in  youth.  Of  the  boys  whom  I  knew, 
those  who  lived  and  attained  and  honorably 
fllled  positions  of  trust,  were  without  excep¬ 
tion  those  who  were  known  as  the  “home 
boys,”  the  “mother  boys,”  the  “babies”; 
and  all  because  they  did  not  think  it  manly  to 
swear,  and  smoke  or  chew  tobacco,  and  fight, 
and  play  truant  from  school,  and  be  a  nuisance 
in  general.  They  were  by  no  means  goody- 
goody  boys,  they  were  not  angels ;  they  loved, 
and  had,  their  fun :  they  had  games,  but  they 
were  loving  and  kind  to  their  parents,  and 
truthful  and  honest  and  well  behaved  every¬ 
where.  And  although  thus  nicknamed,  many 
of  them  were  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  camp,  and  to  endure  severe 
hardships,  and  brave  enough  to  fall  on  the  field 
of  battle  with  the  face  to  the  foe.  Others  of 
them  have  been  able  to  keep  themselves  pure, 
and  to  make  for  themselves  a  good  record  in 
the  midst  of  the  tests  and  struggles  of  life.  In 
the  meantime,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
learn,  the  sad  news  has  come  to  me  of  the  mor¬ 
al  wreck  of  one  after  another  of  those  who  pre¬ 
ferred  a  street  education,  or  who  hated  and  re¬ 
belled  against  everything  like  a  wholesome  re¬ 
straint,  and  who  considered  themselves  manly. 
—Rev.  W.  W.  Totheroh. 

PLAYING  FOOL. 

An  industrious  young  shoemaker  fell  into  the 
habit  of  spending  much  time  at  a  saloon  near 
by.  One  by  one  his  customers  began  to  desert 
him.  When  his  wife  remonstrated  with  him 
for  so  neglecting  his  work  for  the  saloon,  he 
would  carelessly  reply  “O  I’ve  just  been  down 
a  little  while  playing  pool”  His  little  two-year- 
old  caught  the  regain,  and  would  often  ask 
“  Is  you  goin’  down  to  play  fool,  papa  ?  ” 
Smith  tried  in  vain  to  correct  this  word.  The 
child  persisted  in  his  own  pronunciation,  and 
day  by  day  he  accosted  his  father  with  “  Has 
you  been  playin’  fool,  papa?”  This  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  shoemaker,  as  he  real¬ 
ized  that  the  question  was  being  answered  in 
the  falling  off  of  his  customers  and  the  growing 
wants  of  the  household.  He  resolved  again 
and  again  to  quit  the  pool  table,  but  weakly  al¬ 
lowed  the  passion  of  play  to  hold  him  a  long 
time.  Finally  he  found  himself  out  of  work, 
out  of  money,  and  out  of  flour.  Sitting  on  his 
bench  one  afternoon,  idle  and  despondent,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim  “  No  work  again  to-day — 
what  I’m  to  do  I  don’t  know  ?  ”  “  Why,  papa,” 
prattled  the  baby,  “can’t  you  run  down  and 
play  fool  some  more?”  “O  hush!  you  poor 
child,”  groaned  his  father,  shame-stricken. 
“  That’s  just  the  trouble.  Papa  has  played  fool 
too  much  already.”  But  he  never  played  it 
again,  and  to-day  his  home  is  comfortable  and 
happy  once  more. — Temperance  Review. 

He  only  is  the  Maker 
Of  all  things  near  and  far ; 

He  paints  the  wayside  flower. 

He  lights  the  evening  star ; 

The  wind  and  waves  obey  Him, 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed ; 

Much  more  to  us.  His  children. 

He  gives  our  daily  bread. 

All  good  gifts  around  us 
Are  sent  from  heaven  above. 

Thank  the  Lord,  O  thank  the  Lord, 

For  all  His  love. 

A  HIDING-FLACE  FOB  THE  BIBLE. 

But  although  you  must  hide  the  Bible  In 
your  mind  and  in  your  memory,  all  will  be  of 
little  use  until  you  hide  it  in  your  heart;  and 
that  can  only  really  be  done  by  loving  it,  and 
loving  it  b(*cause  it  is  really  a  message,  sent  to 
you  from  your  Father  in  Heaven.  Suppose 
that  when  one  of  you  boys  grows  up  into  man¬ 
hood,  he  leaves  his  homo  and  goes  out  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  New  Zealand,  and  becomes  a  sheep- 
farmer,  as  many  young  men  do.  He  is  a  good 
son,  we  will  say,  and  loves  his  motlier,  and 
feels  very  much  parting  from  her ;  but  he 
knows  that  she  will  write  before  long,  and  tell 
him  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  old  country,  and 
give  him  advice,  and  assure  him  of  her  unalter¬ 
able  affection.  And  so  she  does  ;  and  after  a 
time  (for  the  post  is  not  quite  so  regular  there 
out  in  the  bush  as  it  is  with  us  in  London)  the 
letter  reaches  the  young  man.  Now  you  all 
know  how  ho  will  value  it  and  treasure  it,  how 
lie  will  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  carry 
it  about  with  him  on  his  travels,  until  it  be¬ 
comes  at  last  yellow  and  worn  at  the  edges, 
and  is  almost  ready  to  drop  to  pieces  with  age. 
And  you  all  know  why  this  is.  It  is  because  it 
is  a  message  from  one  who  loves  him,  and 
whom  he  loves.  And  he  does  not  read  the  let¬ 
ter  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  but  because 
it  is  his  pleasure  also. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  taught  you  and  me  that  the  Bible  is  really 
a  letter  to  us,  full  of  kind  messages  from  the 
Saviour  who  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  not  read  it 
merely  because  we  ought,  but  because  it  is  a 
delight  to  us  to  do  so,  or  in  other  words,  we 
shall  “  hide  it  in  our  heart." — Rev.  Gordon  Cal- 
throp  in  the  Quiver  for  April. 

Reflection  is  an  angel  who  every  day  bears 
reports  to  heaven  of  our  doings  here,  and  when 
the  books  are  opened  we  must  answer  for  the 
record  kept. — Hazlitt. 
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founder,  but  some  of  the  other  additions  (in¬ 
cluding  a  court  with  a  fine  limestone  comice, 
many  blocks  of  which  yet  strew  the  ground)  were 
probably  the  work  of  later  kings.  So  much  for 
thte  curious  building,  which  is  unlike  any  other 
ruin  in  Ejgypt  What  the  excavations  have 
disclosed  is,  however,  still  more  curious.  And 
here  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  place 
is  not  merely  a  ruin,  but  a  burnt  ruin,  the  upper 
portions  of  which  have  fallen  in  and  buried  the 
basements.  Furthermore,  it  was  plundered, 
dismantled,  and  literally  hacked  to  pieces  be¬ 
fore  it  was  set  on  fire.  The  state  rooms,  if  one 
may  use  so  modem  a  phrase,  were  Mn^  with 
slabs  of  fine  limestone  covered  with  hieroglyph¬ 
ic  inscriptions,  bas-relief  figures  of  captives, 
and  the  like,  most  delicately  sculptured  and 
painted.  These  now  lie  in  heaps  of  splintered 
fr^ments,  from  among  which  Mr.  Petrie  has 
with  difficulty  selected  a  few  perfect  specimens. 

The  whole  place,  in  short,  telis  a  taie  of  ra¬ 
pine  and  vengeance.  It  would  be  idle  under 
these  circumstances  to  hope  for  the  discovery 
of  objects  of  value  amongthe  ruins.  Moreover, 
it  was  only  in  the  basement  chambers,  where 
things  might  have  fallen  through  from  above, 
or  have  been  left  in  situ,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  any  prospect  of  “finds”  for  the  explorer. 
Now,  the  basements  were  the  offices,  and  some 
of  these  offices  have  been  found  intact  under 
the  superincumbent  rubbish, 


spreading  branches,  which  form  an  agreeable 
shelter  from  the  sun,  is  the  kotla,  or  place  of 
assemblage,  where  all  the  public  business  of 
the  tribe  is  transacted.  The  circuit  described 
by  the  extremities  of  the  lowermost  range  of 
branches  is  fenced  around,  so  that  none  but 
those  privileged  to  attend  these  meetings  can 
intmde.  In  thinly  populated  districts  of  South¬ 
ern  and  Central  Africa,  where  lions,  leopards, 
and  hyenas  abound,  the  natives  live  in  huts  like 
gigantic  beehives,  fltmly  fixed  among  the  large 
branches  of  the  tree.  On  the  approach  of 
night  they  ascend  to  their  huts  by  means  of 
rade  ladders,  while  the  lions  roar  about  their 
camp-fires  until  the  approach  of  day  drives 
^em  to  their  lairs. 

As  many  as  thirty  families  have  been  found 
to  occupy  a  single  tree.  In  many  instances, 
natives  who  till  the  ground  at  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  blbe,  build  these  huts  for 
nightly  accommodation.  In  travelling  through 
the  country  one  frequently  sees  these  trees 
alive  with  baboons  and  other  kinds  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  busy  in  collecting  the  fruit  and 
indulging  in  ceaseiess  gambols  and  chatter ; 
for  this  reason  it  Is  commonly  called  the  mon¬ 
key  bread  tree.  When  the  tree  is  not  occupied 
as  a  habitation,  the.  hollow  trunk  Is  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  sepulcher  for  executed  crimi¬ 
nals— the  law  of  the  people  denying  them  the 
right  of  burial — inside  of  which  the  bodies  dry 
up  and  to  a  great  extent  resembie  mummies. 
To  a  European  this  tree  is  a  marvel ;  coming 
across  one  inhabited  by  monkeys,  it  Is  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous  to  shoot  any  unless  one  Is  with 
a  party,  for  if  any  are  wounded,  the  whole  col- 


Only  the  finest  butter  made  by  the  best 
known  rules — and  the  great  butter  dealer  knows 
the  difference  at  sight — brings  the  beet  prices, 
and  it  occupies  a  place  in  the  market  by  itself. 
The  ordinary  farm  butter,  made  by  old-styled 
ways,  is  classed  with  bogus  butter  and  sells  for 
a  mixed  grease  price.  The  market  calls  for  a 
fresh  made,  sweet  flavored  butter,  and  will  have 


PHARAOH’S  HOUSE  IN  TAHPANHES. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  discovery  has 
been  made  in  the  loneliest  and  dreariest  comer 
of  the  Northeastern  Delta.  In  a  land  where 
previous  explorers  have  found  only  temples 
and  tombs — the  monuments  of  an  extinct  faith 
and  the  graves  of  a  dead  nation — Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  has  lighted  upon  the  ruins  of  a  royal 
palace.  Not  a  palace  of  the  dubious  prehistor¬ 
ic  Byxantine  sort,  but  a  genuine  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable  structure,  with  an  unblemished  ped¬ 
igree  and  a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  four 
great  nations.  In  a  word,  the  fortunate  finder 
of  Naukratis  has  for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks 
been  working  upon  a  large  mound,  or  group  of 
mounds,  called  Tell  Defenneh,  which  Egyptolo¬ 
gists  and  historians  have  long  identified  with 
the  “  Pelusiac  Daphnm  ”  of  the  Greek  writers, 
and  the  “  Tahpanhes  ”  of  the  Bible.  Here  he 
has  discovered  the  ruins  of  that  very  palace  to 
which  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (chapter  43)  Johanan,  the  son  of  Ka- 
reah,  followed  by  “  all  the  captains  of  the  forces” 
and  “  the  remnant  of  Judah,”  brought  the  fugi¬ 
tive  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  then  a  dethroned 
and  mutilated  captive  in  Babylon.  This  flight 
of  the  Hebrew  princesses  took  place  about  B.  C. 
685,  during  the  reign  of  Ua-ab-Ba  (26th  Egypt¬ 
ian  dynasty),  whom  the  Hebrews  call  Hophra, 
and  the  Greeks  Apries.  The  Pharaoh  received 
them  with  hospitality.  To  the  mass  of  Jewish 
immigrants  he  giAnted  tracts  of  land  extending 
from  Tahpanhes  to  Bubastis,  while  to  the 
daughters  of  Zedekiah,  his  former  ally,  he  as¬ 
signed  this  royal  residence,  wffich  the  Bible 
calls  “  Pharaoh’s  house  in  T^panhes.” 

At  the  time  when  these  events  happened  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  Delta,  to  the  westward 
as  far  as  Tania  (San),  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  Wady  Tfimtl&t,  was  a  rich  pastoral  dis¬ 
trict,  fertilized  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Pelusiac  and  Taffitic  arms  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
now  a  wilderness,  half  marsh,  half  desert.  To¬ 
wards  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  wilderness, 
in  the  midst  of  an  arid  waste  relieved  by  only  a 
few  sand  hilla  overgrown  with  stunted  tamarisk 
bushes,  lie  the  mounds  of  Defenneh.  Far  from 
roads,  villages,  or  cultivated  soil.  It  is  a  place 
which  no  traveller  goes  out  of  his  way  to  visit, 
and  which  no  explorer  has  hitherto  attempted 
to  excavate.  Sixteen  miles  of  marsh  separate 
It  on  the  one  side  from  Tanis,  while  on  the  other 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  heron-haunted 
lagunes  of  Lake  Menzaleh  and  the  mud-swamps 
of  the  plain  of  Pelusium.  The  mound  consists 
of  three  groups  situate  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  apart,  the  intermediate  flat  being  covered 
with  stone  chips,  potsherds,  and  the  remains  of 
brick  foundations.  These  chips,  potsherds,  and 
foundations  mark  the  site  of  an  important  city 
in  which  the  lines  of  the  streets  and  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  two  or  three  large  enclosures  are  yet 
Two  of  the  mounds  are  apparently 
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THE  SAFEST  FOOD  U  SHIIMER 


Catanrii  In  Cmidren. 

“  The  children  hare  used  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
are  very  much  better;  the  cough  has  left  them  entirely. 
The  little  girl  is  better  from  the  catarrh,  but  bad  enou^ 
yet.  At  one  time  it  was  terrible  to  be  near  her,  there 
was  such  an  offensive  odor ;  but  she  is  so  much  better 
that  she  will  be  able  to  attend  school  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  She  has  been  troubled  for  about  three  years  with 
nasal  catarrh.” 

This  extract  from  a  letter  from  Joliet,  Ill.,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  from  mothers  who  find  this  remedy  the 
most  effective  aid  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  health 
of  their  children.  To  learn  more  about  this,  write  for  a 
treatise  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  sent  free  to  all 
applicants  by  Drs.  Stabket  A  Faun,  1529  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

Piso's  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  agreeable  to  use.  It  is 
not  a  liquid  or  a  snuff.  60c. 


For  Fowmg  or  Dolteote  Clttldrow. 

A  Sure  Preventive  of 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

It  has  been  the  poeiUve  means  of  saving  many  Uvea 
where  no  other  food  would  be  retained.  Its  basis  is  SUOAB 
or  Milk,  the  most  Important  element  of  mother’s  milk. 

It  contains  no  unchanged  starch  and  no  Cane  Sugar,  and 
therefore  does  not  cause  sour  stomach,  irritation,  or  irreg¬ 
ular  bowels. 

It  Is  tbe  Moat  NowrlsltlitK,  tbe  Moat  Polotoblo. 

tba  Most  Seonomlcal,  of  all  Prepared  Foods. 

Sold  by  Druggists— 36  cents,  60  cents,  and  tl.  Send  tor 
pamphlet  giving  Important  medical  opinions  on  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  Infants  and  Invalids. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  *  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


LOOK  AT  THESE  BOTTLES 


and  tee  which  you  had  rather  have— the  big  “lO-cent  bottle”  with  S  cents’  worth 
of  glue,  or  the  honest  bottle  with 

DOUBLE  THE  QUANTITY,  AND  BETTER  QUALITY. 

This  cut  shows  the  smallest  size  of 


_  There  is  certain¬ 
ly  nothing  very  romantic  in  the  discovery  of  a 
kitchen,  a  butler’s  pantry,  and  a  scullery.  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  find  a  throne 
room  or  a  treasure  chamber.  Yet  even  these 
domestic  arcana  become  interesting  when  they 
form  part  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  palace  of 
2,552  years  ago.  The  kitchen  of  “Pharaoh’s 
house  in  Tahpanhes  ”  is  a  big  room  with  recess¬ 
es  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  served 
for  dressers.  Here  some  fourteen  large  jars 
and  two  large  flat  dishes  were  standing  in  their 
places,  unharmed  amid  the  general  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  pair  of  stone  corn-rubbers,  a  large  iron 
knife,  various  weights,  and  three  small  flat 
iron  pokers,  or  possibly  spits,  were  also  found 
in  this  room.  The  butler’s  pantrj*,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  was  the  room  to  which  wine 
jars  were  brought  from  the  cellars  to  be  open¬ 
ed.  It  contained  no  amphone,  but  hundreds 
of  jar-lids  and  plaster  amphorce-stoppers,  some 
stamped  with  the  royal  ovals  of  Psarametichus, 
and  some  with  those  of  Necho,  his  successor. 
Here  also  was  found  a  pot  of  resin.  The  empty 
amphorae,  with  quantities  of  other  pottery, 
mostly  broken,  were  piled  in  a  kind  of  rubbish 
depot  close  by.  Some  of  these  amphorae  have 
the  lute-shaped  hieroglyph  signifying  “  nefer  ” 
(good)  scrawled  three  times  In  ink  upon  the 
side,  ’TOich  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  may  prob¬ 
ably  indicate  some  kind  of  “XXX'’  for  Phara¬ 
oh’s  consumption.  Most  curious  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  small  room  evidently  sacred  to  the 
scullery-maid.  It  contains  a  recess  with  a 
sink,  a  bench  built  to  stand  things  upon,  and 
recesses  in  the  wall  by  way  of  shelves,  in  which 
to  place  what  has  been  washed  up.  “The 
sink,”  writes  Mr.  Petrie,  “  is  formed  of  a  large 
jar  with  the  bottom  knocked  out,  and  filled 
with  broken  potsherds  placed  on  edge.  The 
water  ran  through  this  and  thence  into  more 
broken  pots  below,  placed  one  in  another,  all 
bottomless,  going  down  to  the  clean  sand  some 
four  or  five  feet  below.”  The  potsherds  in  this 
sink  were  covered  with  organic  matter,  and 
clogged  with  fish-bones. 

In  other  chambers  there  have  been  found 
large  quantities  of  early  Greek  vases  ranging 
from  B.  C.  560  to  B.  C.  600,  some  finely  painted 
with  scenes  of  gigantomachia,  chimeras,  har¬ 
pies,  sphinxes,  processions  of  damsels,  dancers, 
chariot  races,  and  the  like,  nearly  all  broken, 
but  many  q^uite  mendable ;  also  several  big  am¬ 
phorae  with  large  loop  handles,  quite  perfect. 
A  sword  handle  with  a  wide  curved  guard, 
some  scale-armor,  bronze  rings,  amulets,  beads, 
seals,  small  brass  vessels,  and  other  minor  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  have  also  turned  up,  and  two 
rings  engraved  with  the  titles  of  a  priest  of 
Amen.  Some  small  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Amasis  (Ahmes  II.)  and  a  large  bronze 
seal  of  Apries  (Hophra)  are  important,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  complete  the  name-links  in  the 
historic  chain  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 

Apries  brills  us  to  B.  C.  591-570,  and  to  the 
time  of  the  flight  of  the  daughters  of  Zedekiah. 
It  may  be  that  the  Egyptian  monarch  added 
on  some  of  the  later  external  chambers  of  the 
“  Kasr,”  for  the  accommodation  of  their  suite, 
for  “  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,”  all  the  no¬ 
bles  and  priests  and  merchants  of  Judea  were 
among  the  immigrant  multitude.  With  them 
also,  sorely  against  his  will  and  judgment,  came 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whose  first  act  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Tahpanhes  was  to  foretell  the  pursuit  of 
the  Babylonian  host :  “Then  came  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah  In  Tahpanhes,  saying. 
Take  great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them 
in  mortar  in  the  brickwork  which  is  at  the  en- 
t^  of  Pharaoh’s  house  in  Tahpanhes,  in  the 
sight  of  the  men  of  J udah  ;  and  say  unto  them,- 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Isra¬ 
el  :  Behold  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  the  King  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will 
set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have 
hid  ;  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion 
over  them.  And  he  shall  come,  and  shall  smite 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  such  as  are  for  death  shall 
be  given  to  death,  and  such  as  are  for  captivi¬ 
ty  to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to 
the  sword.”  (Jer.  xlill.  8,  9, 10, 11.) 

We  quote  from  the  Revised  Version,  which 
has  an  important  alternative  reading  in  the 
margin,  to  which  we  will  presently  refer.  In 
the  meantime,  here  is  a  verbatim  extract  from 
a  page  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  journal  written  early  in 
April ;  “  Outside  the  buildings  of  the  Kasr,  I 
find  by  repeated  trenchings  an  area  of  continu¬ 
ous  brickwork  resting  on  sand,  about  100  feet 
by  60  feet,  facing  the  entrance  of  the  later  build¬ 
ings  at  the  east  corner.  The  roadway  ran  up 


This  It  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  bottle  of 
gluo  extensively  advertised  at  a 

"  1 0-cent  article."  IX  IS 


ony  talce  up  the  battle,  and  more  than  once  I 
found  that  a  retreat  in  short  order  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

My  first  experience  of  living  in  the  air  was 
very  novel ;  the  first  night  was  one  continual 
growl,  roar,  &c.,  so  much  so  that  I  found  it  an 
impossibility  to  sleep ;  finally,  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  squeals  broke  out  directly  under  me ;  it 
was  very  dark,  and  being  unable  to  see  any  ob¬ 
jects,  but  knowing  something  was  wrong,  I 
threw  a  can  containing  water  out  of  the  hut 
door  down  in  the  dlrecUonfrom  where  thenolse 
proceeded,  but  with  little  results,  though  the 
squealing  became  fainter ;  in  the  morning  a 
small  pig  we  had  been  keeping  and  put  in  a  pen 
over  night,  was  missing.  What  took  him,  nobody 
ever  knew,  as  no  trace  remained  ;  it  only  went 
to  illustrate  how  we  might  have  fared  had  we 
been  camping  on  the  ground.  Having  found  a 
friendly  tribe  who  placed  their  huts  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  this  saved  us  much  anxietv  of  mind,  and 
a  few  days  later  a  number  of  their  men  accom¬ 
panied  us  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south, 
not  however  going  outside  the  prednete  of  their 
country. 

This  wonderful  tree  Is  also  found  in  India, 
and  is  there  held  in  great  veneration  by  some 
natives,  so  much  so  that  any  one  guilty  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  trees  down.  Is  rerarded  by  them  with 
great  abhorrence. — American  Agriculturist. 


IID  CLUE 

-outside  and  inside. 


THE  TOTAL  QUANTITY  of 
LePAQE’S  LIQUID  GLUE 
sold  during  the  past  five 
years  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
amounted  to  over 


■  Bottles.  Everybody  wants  It. 

Klims  of  DEALERS 
find  it  a  good  thing  to  handle. 

It  bring*  new  cuatomere,  and 
tnakea  the  old  one*  STICK. 

I  TWO  COLD  MEDALS 

London,  1883 ;  New  Orleans,  1886. 

At  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
joints  made  with  it  endured  a 
testing  strain  of  over 

1600  POUNDS 

STO  A  .aUAAA  INOM. 

Pronounced  the  Strongest  Glue  Known. 

IT  MENDS  EVERYTHING, 

Wood,  Leathor,  Pt^,  Ivory,  Glusi 
China,  Fnrniture,  BrIc-a-Brac,  otc. 

««»««.«, .OOK. 

Indispensable  in  every  household. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  his  card  with  five  2-cent  stamps  for  sample  I 


BOTTLE  FULL 


visible. 

mere  rubbish  heaps  of  the  ordinary  t]^e ;  the 
third  is  entirely  composed  of  the  burnt  and 
blackened  ruins  of  a  huge  pile  of  brick  build¬ 
ings,  visible,  like  a  lesser  Birs  Nimroud,  for  a 
great  distance  across  the  plain.  Arriving  at  bis 
destination  towards  evening,  footsore  and  weary, 
Mr.  Petrie  beheld  this  singular  object  standing 
high  against  a  lurid  sky  and  reddened  by  a 
fiery  sunset  His  Arabs  hastened  to  tell  him 
its  local  name  ;  and  he  may  be  envied  the  de¬ 
lightful  surprise  with  which  he  learned  that  it 
is  known  far  and  near  as  “  El  Kasr  el  Bint  el 
Yahudi — the  Castle  of  the  Jew’s  Daughter.” 

Seeing  at  once  that  the  interest  of  the  place 
centred  in  this  “Kasr,”  Mr.  Petrie  forthwith 
pitched  his  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  between 
the  tamarisks  and  the  right  bank  of  a  brakish 
canal  which  intersects  the  outskirts  of  the 
mound  and  expands  somewhat  higher  up  into 
two  good-sized  lakes. 


pursuit,  which  man  or  woman  can  loiiow  ac 
home,  and  there  are  few  occupations  that  yield 
so  much  enjoyment  to  the  enUiusiasL 
A  botanist  has  estimated  the  number  of  seeds 
in  some  of  the  common  weeds  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows  :  Shepherd’s  purse,  37,500  per 
plant ;  dandelion,  12,108 ;  wild  pepper  grass, 
18,400  ;  wheat  thief,  7000  ;  common  thistle,  65,- 
866  ;  camomile,  15,920 ;  butter  weed,  8687  ;  rag 
weed,  4366  ;  common  purslane,  388,800  ;  com¬ 
mon  plantain,  42,200 ;  burdock,  88,068. 


RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO..  Cloucester.  Mass. 


To  LET— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  160  Nassau 
street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Socie¬ 
ty.  or  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  tor  Law 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  0.  B.  Kinosbdbt. 


NATURE’S  Violent  Purgation  Is  Obsolete. 

¥  CURE  FOR  7V>  Aisiit,  not  to  Attack,  Nature,  it  Ike 
nnilPTIDlTinil  Function  of  Progrettive  Medieine. 

uUNw  I  ll  A I  lURf  TARRANT’S 

€  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER 

1^^  Cares  Constipation, 

Cares  Sick  Headache, 
l|m  Cares  Dyspepsia, 

1^^  by  gently  urging  the  sluggish  secre- 
»  tlve  ainl  excretory  organs  to  per- 
^  form  their  duUes.  This  delightful 
remedy,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  mild 
,  ,  yet  certain  In  action,  economical  In 

Vlrtlr.HDanaPhP  Ittw  stood  the  ten  of  time,  and 

OlulV  TIwuUnullwy  tor  more  than  forty  years  has  been 
and  prescribed  by  our  beat  physicians. 

It  should  be  found  In  every  family 
nVCDCDxIA  medicine  chest.  Sold  by  druggists 
UlvlCr  Hs  everywhere. 


ABOUT  EABD  COAL  ASHES. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Michigan,  in  the  course  of  Monthly 
Bulletin  No.  15,  gives  the  following  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  anthracite  burned  in  a  stove 
in  the  laboratory :  Four  and  one-half  per  cent, 
soluble  in  add  ;  potash  found  to  the  amount  of 
one-tentb  of  one  per  cent.,  and  phosphoric  acid 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.  Estimated  by 
its  chemical  analysis,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
bard  coal  ashes  are  worth  less  than  one  cent. 
It  contains  lees  plant  food  than  the  same 
amount  of  common  clay.  Its  value  for  most 
purposes  springs  from  its  physical  properties. 
It  is  a  good  absorbent,  and  well  adapt 


FLAdHG  HIVES. 

A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Bee-Keep¬ 
ers’  Magazine  says :  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not 
the  season  of  the  year  to  discuss  this  subject, 
as  those  who  have  intended  to  begin  bee-keep¬ 
ing  this  season,  have  already  well  started  in  this 
business,  but  perhaps  some  are  thinking  of 
starting  by  purchasing  new  swarms,  and  to 
these  I  wish  to  say  something  on  the  subj^t. 
It  is  generally  a  poor  location  for  bee-keeping 
where  bees  have  to  go  eastward  for  pasturage, 
as  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  thunder  showers  are  from 
the  west,  and  where  the  bees  are  out  a  mile 
and  the  storm  comes  up  quickly,  it  usually 
meets  the  heavily  laden  workers  before  they 
reach  tlie  hive,  and  many  are  thus  destroyed. 
In  fact  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  some  instances 
where  bees  go  eastward  for  their  supplies,  and 
are  caught  in  a  storm  late  in  the  day,  which  is 
followed  bv  a  cold  evening  and  night,  and  the 
next  day  oe  wet,  but  what  one-eighth,  if  not 
more,  of  the  bees  in  a  colony  perish. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
In  bee-keeping,  and  one  which  Is  scarcely  ever 
taken  into  account  What  I  have  suggested 
may  account  for  the  reason  why  some  locali¬ 
ties  are  worthless  for  bee-keeping.  An  apiarist 
In  such  a  locality  may  do  his  best  and  never 
succeed  ;  his  colonics  are  all  the  time  weak  in 
spite  of  breeding,  while  another,  two  or  three 
miles  away,  meets  with  great  success,  his  bees 
getting  warning  of  the  storm  have  a  mile  the 
start  of  it,  and  only  have  to  sail  in  with  the 
wind  with  perfect  ease. 
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to  use 

in  earth  closets  ;  mak^  good  roads'and  walks, 
and  would  make  a  good  filling  for  hollow-wall 
space  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  Two 
parts  of  sifted  coal  ashes  and  one  of  common 
salt,  moistened  with  water,  will  make  a  good 
cement  to  close  open  cracks  in  stoves  or  fur¬ 
naces.  But  as  a  source  of  plant  food,  bard  coal 
ashes  are  without  value. 

As  to  soft  coal  ash.  It  was  found  to  be  eigh¬ 
teen  per  cent,  soluble  in  acids  ;  the  potash  was 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  phosphoric  acid 
one-seventh  of  one  per  cent.  Soft  coal  ashes 
have  very  little  value  for  manure.  Value  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  two  cents. 


The  place  being  literally 
in  the  midst  of  an  uninhabited  desert,  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  patriarchal  following  of 
Nebesheh  folk — men,  boys,  girls,  some  forty 
souls  in  all,  to  say  nothing  of  camels  and  bag¬ 
gage.  How,  with  true  Arab  ingenuity,  they 
then  and  there  extemporized  a  camp,  and  were 
immediately  at  home  and  content^,  is  best 
described  in  a  passage  from  Mr.  Petrie’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  written  the  next  evening : 

“As  I  write  here  in  my  tent,  there  is  a  contin¬ 
ual  prattle  and  babble  going  on  among  the 
Arabs  under  the  surrounding  bushes.  Some 
have  dug  out  burrows  in  the  sandy  hillocks  and 
stacked  branches  of  tamarisk  around ;  others 
have  mounded  up  walls  of  earth  and  roofed 
them  over  with  boughs.  Every  bush  has  its 
bird.  On  one  side  is  a  group  of  men  and  boys 
all  in  the  dark,  doing  dervishes  at  a  ‘zikr,’ 
howling,  groaning,  calling  upon  Allah,  louder 
and  louder,  quicker  and  quicker,  till  they  break 
down  from  exhaustion.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
party  of  girls  wildly  singing  shreds  of  songs  in 
unison  chorus,  to  the  clapping  of  their  hands. 
It  is  a  picturesque  scene.  All  round  are  clumps 
of  tamarisk  bushes,  lit  by  the  orange  glow  of  a 
big  fire  here  and  there.  Yonder,  showing  dark¬ 
ly,  are  the  mounds  of  Tahpanhes:  and  here 
the  old  canal  gleams  in  the  (hm  starlight. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mr.  Petrie 
step  by  step  in  his  work  of  exploration  ;  enough 
that  he  at  once  concentrated  his  forces  upon 
the  “  Kasr,”  which  has  now  been  so  thoroughly 
cleared  out  and  cleared  up  that  not  only  its 
architectural  structure,  but  its  history  has  been 
rescued  from  oblivion. 

The  building  was  first  a  stronghold,  quadran¬ 
gular,  lofty,  massive  ;  in  appearance  very  like 
the  keep  of  Rochester  Castle.  It  contained 
sixteen  square  obambers  on  each  floor,  both 
the  outer  walls  and  partition  walls  being  of  enor¬ 
mous  strength.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
guess  of  how  many  stories  it  was  originally 
composed  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  mound  consists 
of  its  debris.  This  stronghold  was  built  by 
Psammetichus  L,  whose  foundation  deposits 
(consisting  of  libation-vessels,  corn-rubbers, 
specimens  of  ores,  model  bricks,  the  bones  of 
a  sacrificial  ox  and  of  a  small  bird,  and  a  series 
of  little  tablets  in  gold,  silver,  lapis-lazuli,  jas¬ 
per,  cornelian,  and  porcelain,  engraved  with  the 
royal  name  and  titles)  have  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Petrie  under  the  four  corners  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  name  of  the  founder  being  thus  de¬ 
termined,  we  at  once  know  for  what  purpose 
the  castle  was  erected.  Having  fought  his  way 
to  the  throne  by  means  of  a  force  of  Carian  and 
Ionian  mercenaries,  Psammetichus  granted 
them  a  permanent  settlement  at  “  Daphnse  of 
Pelusium,”  where,  according  to  Herodotus,  they 
occupied  two  large  camps,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  Here  they  continued  to  be  quartered 
till  Amasis,  a  later  king  of  the  same  dynasty, 
transferred  them  to  Memphis. 

“  The  docks  where  their  vessels  were  laid  up 
and  the  ruins  of  their  habitations,”  says  Herod¬ 
otus,  “  were  still  to  be  seen  in  my  day  at  the 
place  where  they  dwelt  originally,  before  they 
were  removed  by  Amasis  ”  (Book  ii.,  chap.  154). 

Now  this  “Kasr,”  built  by  Psammetichus, 
probably  about  B.  C.  665  or  6^,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  what  was  once  a  square  courtyard, 
the  whole  being  again  enclosed  within  an  im¬ 
mense  walled  area  measuring  2,000  feet  in 
length  by  1,000  feet  in  breadth.  This  area  has 
a  north  gate  opening  upon  the  canal,  and  a 
south  gate  towards  the  ancient  military  route 
between  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and  its  great  boun¬ 
dary  wall  was  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  Some 
three  or  four  acres  of  the  enclosed  soil  have 
been  turned  over  by  Mr.  Petrie’s  Arabs  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  and  have  yielded  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  arrow-heads,  in  bronze  and 
iron,  besides  horses’  bits,  iron  and  bronze  tools,* 
fragments  of  iron  grating,  iron  chains,  etc. 
Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  the  camps  mention¬ 
ed  by  Herodotus,  and  that  necessary  adjunct, 
a  strong  and  lofty  tower,  which  not  only  com¬ 
manded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  but  served  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  general  and  his  staff  and  for  an  occasional 
royal  residence.  The  other  camp  should  be 
sought  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  ancient  Pelusiac  branch,  now  silt¬ 
ed  up  and  canalized.  As  for  the  docks  which 
were  visible  in  the  old  traveller’s  time,  they  are 
perhaps  yet  traceable  where  one  of  the  before- 
mentioned  lakes  is  dammed  across  by  an  an¬ 
tique  “  Gisr,”  or  dyke,  which  only  nee^  a  little 
repairing  to  be  as  sound  as  ever. 

The  “  Kasr,”  however,  does  not  consist  of  the 
tower  only  ;  neither  is  it  all  of  the  one  date.  A 
number  of  later  structures  have  been  added  on 
against  its  outer  walls,  thus  forming  a  curious¬ 
ly  irregular  ground  plan  and  more  than  doub¬ 
ling  the  superficial  extent  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing.  These  “  annexes  ”  appear  to  have  opened 
outwards,  and  to  have  had  no  communication 
with  the  central  tower.  One  was  built  by  the 
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Scalloped  Fish. — One  heaping  cupful  of  cold 
boiled  fish,  picked  into  fine  flakes  with  a  fork, 
one  cupful  of  drawn  butter,  one  tablespoonful 
of  minoed  parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  half  cupful 
of  fine  crumbs,  one  teaspoonful  grated  cheese. 
Mix  all  well  together  except  the  crumbs,  turn 
into  a  greased  bake  dish,  strew  crumbs  on  top, 
and  brown  quickly  In  oven. 

Glass  Jars  fob  Fruits. — For  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  glass  jars  have  be¬ 
come  indispensable  to  the  household.  Indeed, 
so  popular  are  the  hermetically  sealed  foods  in 
glass  become,  that  many  packers  are  realizing 
the  importance  of  using  nothing  else  but  glass 
as  far  as  practicable,  thereby  curtailing  the 
quantity  put  upon  the  market  in  lin  cans,  for, 
aside  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  in  glass, 
there  is  less  danger  to  the  consumer,  because 
of  no  inside  soldering  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  acids  of  the  food  preserved. 

Lamb  Cutlets. — Trim  the  cutlets  neatly,  egg 
and  breadcrumb  them,  and  fry  them  in  lard  a 
light  brown  color  ;  drain  and  arrange  them  in 
a  circle  on  a  dish,  placing  in  the  centre  some 
cucumber  prepared  as  follows :  Cut  a  large  cu¬ 
cumber  in  rounds  an  inch  long,  cut  each  round 
into  four  quarters,  remove  the  seeds  and  rind, 
and  trim  each  piece  to  a  uniform  shape  ;  then 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt ; 
let  them  boil  until  nearly  cooked.  Strain  them 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water,  then  strain 
them  again  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
a  little  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  pars¬ 
ley,  to  be  kept  covered  up  and  warm  until 
wanted. 

Veal  Cutlets  and  Peas. — Take  a  small  neck 
of  veal,  divide  it  into  cutlets,  with  a  bone  to 
each  ;  trim  them  all  neatly  in  the  same  manner 
as  mutton  cutlets.  Take  a  piece  of  rather  lean 
bacon,  cut  it  in  slices  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  trim  each  slice  to  the  size  of  the  cut¬ 
lets  ;  sprinkle  the  veal  cutlets  with  pepper  and 
salt  and  fry  them  on  both  sides  in  butter  till 
well  done.  Fry  the  bacon  separately.  Have 
some  parsley  and  •  a  very  small  quantity  of 
thyme  finely  minced  together.  Arrange  the 
cutlets  and  bacon  alternately  in  a  circle  on  a 
dish,  sprinkle  them  freely  with  the  minced 
parsley  and  thyme,  and  in  the  middle  place  the 
peas  cooked  as  follows  :  Put  them  with  a  small 
bunch  of  mint  in  plenty  of  water  salted  to  taste, 
and  let  them  boil  as  fast  os  possible,  keeping 
the  saucepan  uncovered  ;  when  done,  remove 
the  mint,  strain  off  the  water  effectually,  and 
give  the  peas  a  toss  or  two  in  a  saucepan  with 
a  small  piese  of  butter. 

Tomatoes  on  Toast. — Take  six  or  eight  ripe 
tomatoes.  Cut  away  the  stalks  and  auy  green 
part  there  may  be  ;  take  out  the  seeds  and  cut 
the  tomatoes  into  thick  slices.  Arrange  these 
in  a  single  layer  on  a  greased  baking  tin  ; 
sprinkle  over  them  some  finely  sifted  bread 
crumbs  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  ;  put  a 
little  piece  of  butter  on  each  slice,  and  bake  in 
a  brisk  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  them  on  neatly  cut  pieces  of  hot  buttered 
toast,  with  the  gravy  that  is  in  the  dish  with 
them  poured  over.  Some  consider  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  an  improvemenL — Country  Gen¬ 
tleman. 

Tomato  Marmalade. — Weigh  the  fruit,  and 
take  as  many  ounces  of  sugar  as  there  are 
pounds  of  tomatoes.  Put  the  sugar  into  a  pre- 
sen’ing  pan,  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  melts  and  acquires  a  light  brown 
color.  Add  three  or  four  onions  minced  very 
finely,  and  when  these  too  are  slightly  brown¬ 
ed,  put  into  the  pan  the  tomatoes  cut  into 
pieces.  Season  pleasantly  with  salt,  peppier, 
piowdered  mace,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Boil  all 
gently  together  till  the  fniit  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp ;  then  strain  the  juice  through  a  sieve. 
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KB.  BUKBLE  BEE. 

Darwin  made  some  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  fertilization  of  flowers  by  insect  agency,  one 
of  which  I  will  transcribe.  He  selected  100 
heads  of  red  clover,  which  he  excluded  from  the 
visits  of  insects,  but  gave  them  the  other  requi¬ 
sites  of  reproduction,  viz :  sunlight  and  mois¬ 
ture.  He  also  selected  100  heads,  and  left  them 
free  to  the  visits  of  insects,  with  the  following 
results :  the  100  heads  that  the  insects  did  not 
get  to,  failed  to  produce  a  single  seed,  while 
those  that  were  visited  by  the  insects,  produced 
27,000  seeds,  thus  showing  that  insects  are  a 
great  factor  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers.  Red 
clover  was  introduced  into  Australia,  and  seed 
taken  from  here  would  grow  and  produce  a 
good  crop,  but  there  was  one  great  drawback, 
and  that  was  this,  the  clover  would  not  repro¬ 
duce  itself,  they  could  not  raise  se^  from  it,  as 
the  proper  insect  necessary  to  its  fertilization 
was  wanting.  They  then  Introduced  several 
colonies  of  bumble  bees,  after  which  the  clover 
bore  seed  the  same  as  in  this  country.  This 
goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Bumble  Bee  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  the  raising  of  clover  seed. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  IE  TREES. 

We  read  wonderful  stories  of  tho  immense 
trees  one  sees  in  California,  but  they  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  the  Baobab  tree,  which  I 
found  in  many  parts  of  Western  Africa,  princi¬ 
pally  just  south  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  It  is 
not  distinguished  for  its  extraordinary  height, 
which  rarely  reaches  over  one  -hundred  feet, 
but  it  is  the  most  imposing  and  magnificent  of 
African  trees ;  many,  it  is  said,  are  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  rising  like  a 
dwarf  tower  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and 
then  throwing  out  branches  like  a  miniature 
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MKMOKIAL  TABLETS. 


house,”  is  rendered  as  “  the  pavement  or 
square.” 

To  identify  Jeremiah’s  stones  (unless  he  had 
first  inscribed  them,  which  is  unlikely),  would 
of  course  be  impossible.  Yet  Mr,  Petrie  has 
looked  for  them  diligently,  and  turned  up  the 
brickwork  in  every  part.  Some  unhewn  stones 
have  indeed  been  dug  out  from  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  it  is  open  to  enthusiasts  to  identify 
them  or  not  as  they  think  fit,  but  about  the 
“  Balfit  ”  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Did  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  really  come  to  Tahpanhes  and 
spread  his  royal  pavilion  on  that  very  spot, 
and  was  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  fulfilled?  Egyp¬ 
tian  inscriptions  say  that  he  came,  and  that 
Apries  defeated  him;  Babylonian  inscriptions 
state  that  he  conquered,  and  the  truth  is  hard 
to  discover.  At  all  events,  there  are  three  clay 
cylinders  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  Museum  at 
Bulak  inscribed  with  the  great  king’s  name, 
titles,  parentage,  etc.,  which  there  is  much  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  were  found  a  few  years  ago  at 
this  place,  and  not,  as  the  Arab  sellers  stated, 
at  Tussfin  in  the  isthmus.  Such  cylinders  were 
taken  with  him  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  place 
where  he  plants  his  standard  and  throne  of 
victory. 

The  smashed,  shattered,  and  calcined  ruins 
of  “  Pharaoh’s  house  in  Tahpanhes  ”  tell  the 
end  of  the  story. — London  Times. 


I  Communion  Plate,  etc. 


of  its  discoverer,  Adanson,  and  the  second,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  its  five  parted  leaf.  The  leaves 
are  lar^,  abundant,  and  of  a  dark  green  color, 
divided  ffito  five  radiating  lanceolate  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  banging  to 
peduncles  of  a  yard  in  length,  which  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a 
soft,  pulpy,  dry  substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
citron,  inclosed  in  a  long,  ^een  pod  ;  the  pulp 
between  the  seeds  tastes  like  cream  of  tartar, 
and  this  pulp,  as  well  as  the  pressed  juice  from 
the  leaves,  is  used  by  the  native  Africans  for 
flavoring  their  food.  The  juice  is  greatly  rel¬ 
ished  as  a  beverage,  and  is  considered  a  rem¬ 
edy  in  putrid  fevers  and  many  other  diseases. 

The  Baobab  is  said  to  attain  a  much  greater 
age  than  any  other  tree,  thousands  of  years 
being  hazarded  as  the  term  of  life  of  some 
specimens.  It  has  extraordinary  ritality  ;  the 
bark,  which  is  regularly  stripped  off  to  be  made 
into  ropes,  nets  for  fishing,  trapping  and  native 
clothing,  speedily  grows  again.  No  external 
injury,  not  even  fire,  can  destroy  it  from  with¬ 
out  ;  nor  can  it  be  hurt  from  within,  as  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  found  La  full  splendor  with  the 
inside  of  the  trunk  hollowed  out  into  a  cham¬ 
ber  which  could  hold  a  score  of  people.  One- 
half  of  the  trunk  may  be  cut  or  burned  away — 
even  the  tree  may  be  cut  down,  and  while  lying 
on  the  ground,  so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  roots,  it  will  grow  and 
yield  fruit.  It  dies  from  a  very  peculiar  dis¬ 
ease — a  softening  of  its  woody  structure,  and  it 
falls  by  its  own  weight,  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
native  villages  ure  generally  built  around  one 
of  these  immense  trees,  aud  under  its  far- 
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Eut  upon  a  plate  will  stiffen,  imt  the  marma- 
ide  into  jars,  and  when  cold  cover  in  the  usual 
way.  This  forms  a  most  dainty  relish  spread 
upon  slices  of  thin,  well  buttered  bread,  and  if 
nicely  prepared,  it  will  keep  good  for  a  long 
time. — Ib. 


Artificial  maple  sugar  is  made  by  extracting 
hickory  bark  with  water,  and  adding  the  ex¬ 
tract  thus  obtained  to  c€ine  or  glucose  syrup  to 
give  the  latter  flavor. 


A  pamphlet  containing  Information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mortgagee  (or  tho  past  twenty-flre  years,  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to 

The  Eqoltable  Mortgage  Co.,  2D8  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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President  Cleveland  aajs  ofQoe-holders  are  nei¬ 
ther  disfranchised  nor  forbidden  the  exercise  of 
political  privileges. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has 
begun  its  fifty-first  volume.  It  is  the  oldest  medi¬ 
cal  monthly  in  the  United  States. 

Some  fifty  tanneries  at  Salem  and  Peabody,  Mass., 
are  closed  in  oonsequmioe  of  an  attempt  to  reduce 
hours  of  labor. 

An  effectual  way  for  workingmen  to  boycott 
brewers,  can  only  be  by  their  taking  and  keeping 
the  temperance  pledge,  says  the  Philadelphia 
News. 

Horatio  Seymour’s  monument,  carved  in  the 
form  of  a  sarcophagus,  just  completed  in  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery,  Utica,  consists  of  a  great  boulder, 
which  the  ex-Govemor  himself  selected  for  the 
purpose. 

Lake  George  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  Hunck- 
soock,  the  “place  where  everybody  fights.”  And 
the  name  seems  to  have  held  good  through  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  to  the  disaster  of  Bloody 
Pond  in  the  Revolution. 

Col.  J.  G.  Johnson  of  Cherry  Hill,  Md.,  found  a 
land  turtle  in  1812,  and  cut  in  its  shell  his  initials 
and  the  date.  In  1848  the  turtle  was  found  by  E. 
D.  Clayton,  a  neighbor  of  Col.  Johnson.  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  found  the  turtle  again  last  week  crawling 
about  the  tomb  of  Col.  Johnson,  who  died  forty 
years  ago. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  Society  will  meet  at 
San  Francisco  in  August.  The  public  meeting  will 
take  place  Aug.  2,  and  the  banquet  on  the  4th. 
Col.  Stuart  M.  Taylor  will  be  the  orator  and  Fred. 
Emerson  Brooks  the  poet.  Generals  Sheridan, 
Sherman,  Logan,  Locke,  McMahon,  and  King,  and 
a  large  delegation  from  the  East,  will  be  present. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  began  July  14th,  with  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  eminent  scholars  and  philosophers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  venerable  Bronson  Olcott,  Rev.  Brother 
Azarian,  President  of  Rockland  College,  Md. ; 
Edward  Montgomery,  Ph.D.  of  Hempstead,  Texas, 
and  Prof.  C.  C.  Shackford  of  Cornell  University, 
New  York.  The  opening  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  on  “  The  Philosophic  Structure 
of  the  Divine  Comedy.” 

One  of  Carlyle’s  “  Latter-day  Pamphlets,”  thirty 
years  or  more  ago  said  “America  too  wiil  have  to 
strain  its  energies  in  quite  another  fashion  than 
lliis,  to  crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart, 
as  the  rest  of  us  have  had  to  do,  in  thousandfold 
wrestles  with  pythons  and  mud-demons  before  it 
can  become  a  habitation  for  the  gods.”  These 
same  mythical  creatures  of  Carlyle’s  brain  are  in 
very  deed  real  men  now  assailing  our  country’s 
Ufe. 

The  Hartford  Courant:  “We  would  throw  the 
responsibility  of  drunkenness  upon  the  offenders. 
We  would  prosecute  every  seller  of  liquor  to  whom 
could  be  brought  home  any  injury  resulting  from 
his  sale,  with  special  severity  for  selUng  to  minors 
or  to  those  who  were  ruining  their  families  by 
their  excesses.  And  we  would  make  public  drunk¬ 
enness  a  misdemeanor,  to  be  punished  by  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  An  enforcement 
of  laws  like  these,  with  a  vigorous  arousing  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  against  intemperance,  would  in  time  ef¬ 
fect  a  great  change  in  any  community.” 

A  curious  case  of  blood  poisoning  and  insanity 
occurred  recently  in  Pennsj’lvania  from  the  bite  of 
a  drunken  man.  The  victim  is  not  expected  to 
live,  and  some  of  the  symptoms  arc  said  to  resem¬ 
ble  closely  those  of  hydrophobia.  It  has  long 
been  a  well  known  fact  that  the  bite  of  even  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  man  may  sometimes  have  dangerous 
results.  Cats,  wolves,  horses,  and  other  animals 
may  give  wheA  is  called  hydrophobia.  If  we  take 
the  fierce  dissensions  of  so-called  experts  over  the 
very  existence  of  hydrophobia,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  in  spite  of  the  public  attention  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  interest  called  out  by  the  diseases  which  come 
from  animal  bites,  there  is  hardly  anything  about 
which  there  is  less  certainty.  This  is  a  field  which 
should  be  more  exhaustively  studied  from  the 
pathological  and  physiological  sides  before  the 
subject  of  cure  is  permitted  to  engage  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  says  the  Star. 

It  needs  no  special  inquiry  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  while  grown  men,  indifferent  through  igno¬ 
rance  to  the  invitation  they  are  gi\’ing  to  a  variety 
of  diseases,  asthma,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and’ 
general  debility,  are  to  bo  found  who  habitually 
smoke  cigarettes,  the  majority  of  consumers  of  the 
manufactured  article  are  boys  and  lads,  says  The 
Eagle.  The  effect  of  the  continued  application  of 
pyroligneous  acid  from  the  paper  is  well  knowm  to 
physicians,  and  the  cigarette  consumer  of  two  or 
three  years’  standing  can  generally  be  told  by  his 
troublesome  little  cough  and  the  severity  with 
which  a  cold  in  the  chest  attacks  him.  It  is  in  its 
“  smoking  made  easy  ”  relation,  however,  that  the 
cigarette  accomplishes  the  worst  results.  Below 
the  age  of  twenty,  tobacco  demonstrably  produces 
the  worst  effects,  retards  physical  development, 
dulls  the  brain,  irritates  the  nervous  system,  im¬ 
pairs  the  memory,  and  is  the  greatest  foe  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  to  deal  with.  Its  specific  action  is  upon 
the  heart,  and  in  the  young,  permanent  Injury  to 
that  important  organ  can  be  done  bj’  very  little 
smoking. 

If  the  salt  formations  of  Nevada  were  In  rail¬ 
road  communication,  there  would  be  no  market  in 
this  country  for  the  foreign  article.  In  Lincoln 
county,  on  the  Rio  Virgin,  there  is  a  deposit  of 
pure  rock  salt,  which  is  exposed  for  the  length  of 
two  milw,  a  width  of  half  a  mile,  and  Is  of  un¬ 
known  depth.  In  places  cafions  are  cut  through 
it  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet.  It  is  of  ancient  forma¬ 
tion,  being  covered  in  some  places  by  basaltic  rock 
and  volcanic  tufa.  The  deposit  has  been  traced 
on  the  surface  for  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  At 
Sands  Springs,  in  Churchill  county,  there  is  a  de¬ 
posit  of  rock  salt  fourteen  feet  in  depth  free  from 
any  particle  of  foreign  substance,  which  can  be 
quarried  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  a  day  to  the  man. 
The  great  Humboldt  salt  field  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long  by  six  wide.  When  the  Summer  heats 
have  evaporated  the  surface  water,  salt  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches  may  be  scraped  up,  and 
underneath  is  a  stratum  of  pure  rock  salt  of  un¬ 
known  depth.  Soda,  borax,  and  other  valuable 
minerals,  also  exist  in  large  quantities  near  these 
localities,  and  branch  railroads  will  sooner  or  later 
bring  them  into  market.  A  considerable  business 
In  gathering  borax  is  already  established  on  the 
line  of  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad. 

Rear  Admiral  Werden  died  at  bis  residence  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  July  12,  after  a  long  illness.  Bom 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1818,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  navy  from  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1834.  He  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  Feb.  21,  1847,  and 
served  in  the  Home  Squadron.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  assigned  to  the  frigate 
Minnesota  of  the  Home  Squadron.  He  command¬ 
ed  the  steamer  Vankee  of  the  -  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  in  1861,  and  the  steamer 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  same  squadron  in  1862. 
He  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and 
Newbera.  For  his  gallant  service  at  the  latter 
place,  he  was  commended  by  Bear  Admiral  Golds- 
borough.  He  was  commissioned  as  commander 
July  16,  1862.  In  1864-5  he  was  appointed  fieet 
e^ptatn  of  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 
H«  blockaded  the  rebel  ram  Stonewall  in  the  port 
of  Havana,  West  Indies,  until  her  surrender  to  the 
Spanish  Government.  In  1865  he  commanded  the 
Bienville  in  the  West  Indies.  Haring  been  com. 
missioned  as  commodore  April  27,  1871,  he  after¬ 
ward  commanded  at  the  naval  station.  New  Lon¬ 
don.  1872-4,  and  was  finally  commissioned  as  rear 
admiral  in  February,  1875,  commanding  in  the 
South  Pacific  station  until  1876,  retiring  from  ser¬ 
vice  March  27,  1877. 


Three  members  of  the  New  Haven  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  have  been  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to 
injure  the  business  of  the  Courier  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  that  city. 

Edward  Z.  C.  J udson,  famous  under  his  rum  de 
•plume  of  “Ned  Buntline,”  has  died  at  Stamford, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  aged  sixty-four.  His  wild 
romantic  tales  of  fiood  and  field  are  known  wherev¬ 
er  story  papers  are  read. 

There  Is  some  basis  for  the  statement  that  to¬ 
bacco  is  “coming  into  disrepute  in  some  quarters.” 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
condemned  the  use  of  tobacco  by  a  vote  of  112  to 
23,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  has  re¬ 
affirmed  its  action  forbidding  any  one  to  be  licens¬ 
ed  to  preach  who  usee  tobacco,  and  also  condemn¬ 
ed  raising,  manufacturing,  and  selling  tobacco, 
and  advised  Sessions  to  appoint  no  Sunday-school 
teacher  who  uses  the  weed. 

A  specimen  reported  in  the  Star :  State  Senator 
Farris  of  Missouri,  who  has  just  come  into  promi¬ 
nence  through  the  veto  of  a  bill  granting  him  an 
Increase  of  pension,  ought  to  be  able  to  get  along 
despite  his  disappointment.  He  is  a  well-to-do 
man,  accounted  almost  rich  in  his  neighborhood. 
He  owns  a  newspaper,  and  has  held  office  almost 
uninterruptedly  ever  since  the  recovery  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Missouri  by  the  Democrats.  Taking  one 
thing  with  another,  Mr.  Farris  appears  to  have 
been'  pretty  well  taken  care  of,  and  his  anger  at 
his  inability  to  get  hold  of  a  few  more  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  dollars,  indicates  that  he  is  not  grateful. 

A  few.  years  ago  when  it  was  announced  that  tin 
had  been  found  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  old 
Cornish  miners  refused  to  believe  it.  The  story  of 
the  discovery  of  tin  in  this  country  had  been  too 
often  told  and  exploded.  It  had  become  the  set¬ 
tled  belief  of  experts  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  continue  to  Import  all  the  tin  needed  by 
its  people.  But  the  first  tin  ever  mined  in  this 
hemisphere  reached  Chicago  on  its  way  to  New 
York  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  says  the  Star. 
The  mines  are  at  Harney ’S'  Peak,  and  are  worked 
by  a  very  large  corporation,  which  owns  tin  depos¬ 
its  covering  an  area  of  7000  square  miles.  The  dis¬ 
patch  announcing  this  important  event  concludes : 
“  The  tin  belt  is  situated  around  the  base  of  Har¬ 
ney’s  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  the  hills,  with  an 
altitude  of  8443  feet.  This  mountain  Is  the  granite 
core  of  the  hills.  The  granite  is  eighteen  miles 
long,  north  anfi  south,  by  thirteen  wide  east  and 
west.  Around  the  line  of  contact  with  that  and 
the  slates,  in  a  circle  of  from  two  to  four  miles 
wide,  the  tin  belt  exists.  The  outcrops  of  tin  are 
simply  enormous,  varjdng  in  width  from  ten  to 
200  feet,  and  appear  above  the  surface  from  500  to 
8000  feet.  In  some  places  they  stand  from  five  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  surface,  so  hard  as  to  resist 
the  elements.  The  geological  condition  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  other  tin 
districts.” 

Human  labor  is  not  a  dead  thing  that  can  be 
weighed  and  measured ;  a  ton  of  coals  is  a  ton  of 
coals  always  and  everywhere,  but  a  day’s  labor  is 
never  two  da5’s  alike.  For  it  is  a  living  thing,  and 
living  in  the  highest  sense  Is  rational  and  emotion¬ 
al.  Go  to  the  workshop  and  watch  the  workman. 
See  how  deftly  he  handles  the  tools — the  delicate 
turn  of  his  wrist,  the  nimble  play  of  his  fingers, 
and  then  try  to  do  it  yourself,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  whole  of  the  man’s  past  life  goes  into  his 
work.  He  has  learned  these  things,  and  they  are 
in  his  memory.  He  exercises  his  judgment  also 
in  the  selection  of  his  material,  and  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  work,  and  if  he  is  to  do  good  work,  his 
affections  must  come  into  play.  A  workman  who 
does  not  love  his  work,  is  not  fit  to  work.  The 
man  then,  while  he  labors,  is  giving  forth  his  life. 
It  is  the  travail  of  his  soul.  It  is  the  calling  forth 
Into  exercise  of  his  vital  powers.  Human  labor  is 
not  a  commodity  waiting  for  a  purchaser,  but 
human  labor  is  a  creation  waiting  for  the  word  of 
him  who  has  the  power  to  call  it  forth.  What  we 
really  ask  of  those  who  work  for  us,  is  that  they 
should  give  us  their  lives.  We  say  to  them  Live 
for  us,  memorize  for  us,  think  for  us,  love  us.  But 
the  old  lex  talionis  comes  in  play  hero :  it  is  life 
for  life.  If  they  give  their  lives  for  us,  we  must 
give  our  lives  for  them.  Our  memories,  our 
thoughts,  our  affections,  should  be  exercised  for 
these,  our  brothers  and  sisters.  We  must  not  find 
fault  with  the  workingmen  for  trying  to  better 
their  condition,  to  gain  for  themselves  leisure,  to 
break  in  on  the  horrible  monotony  of  work,  sleep, 
and  eat — eat,  sleep,  and  work — which  now  makes 
up  their  lives.  If  we  value  our  leisure,  our  time  to 
study,  our  time  to  think  and  to  dream,  we  should 
in  every  way  tiy  to  share  our  advantages  with 
them,  to  guide  them  Into  that  kingdom  of  God’s 
order  and  beauty  which  is  opening  before  us  to 
provide  means  for  their  culture  as  well  as  our  own. 
Now  if  we  are  ever  to  have  peace  and  safety,  it  is 
along  this  line  of  charity  and  common  good  that 
we  must  find  it.  If  our  civilization  is  a  good  in 
itself,  it  is  a  good  for  all.  But  if  this  dream  is 
ever  to  be  a  reality,  it  can  only  become  so  by  each 
one  of  us  being  less  eager  to  get  everything  for 
himself.  There  is  enough  for  all,  if  we  would  only 
not  be  so  greedy.  Let  a  more  modest  behavior  be 
ours,  and  let  us  be  glad  to  have  others  share  with 
us  in  the  blessings  of  life.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
as  soon  as  man  meets  his  brother  man  in  a  spirit 
of  equity,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  of  the  cultured 
to  train  the  Ignorant,  of  the  rich  to  work  and  live 
for  the  poor,  so  soon  will  our  present  discontent 
begin  to  disappear,  and  we  begin  to  enter  into  that 
“new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.” — The  Rev.  A.  S.  Crapsey. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Congregationalist  writes : 
A  Sunday-school  in  the  heart  of  the  main  German 
section  of  Chicago  was  started  about  nine  years 
ago  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Holmes,  who  believes  that  the 
complete  diversion  of  thought,  necessitated  on 
Sundays  by  the  care  and  conduct  of  this  great 
Suuday-school,  has  been  the  saving  of  his  health. 
The  school  now  has  over  4500  names  on  its  rolls. 
All  the  financial  needs  of  the  school  are  provided 
for  by  Prof.  Swing’s  church.  A  large  hall  has 
been  erected  by  them.  The  main  room  has  chairs 
for  nearly  three  thousand.  The  large  infant  class 
has  a  room  by  itself,  as  also  has  a  class  of  young 
ladies.  All  of  the  rest  are  in  one  room  and  in  one 
class.  Mr.  Holmes  is  himself  the  one  teacher.  His 
address  is  in  fact  a  sermon.  To  hold  just  such  an 
audience  is  no  easy  matter.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
attempted  by  trying  to  find  something  else  more 
interesting  than  the  Gospel.  No  truth  is  slurred 
because  it  might  be  unwelcome.  There  is  no  talk¬ 
ing  down  or  talking  up,  but  a  most  straight  out, 
incisive,  warm  hearted  talking  directly  at  the  com¬ 
mon  moral  necessities  of  each  Individual.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  cant,  not  a  bit  of  slang,  not  a 
wasted  word,  not  an  idle  gesture ;  nothing  done 
for  the  fun  of  it.  There  are  the  clearest  state¬ 
ments;  abundant  illustrations,  but  not  one  too 
many.  Nine-tenths  of  these  scholars  are  from 
German  families.  Every  child’s  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  are  recorded  in  a  book.  As  the  children  file 
out  of  school,  each  one  shows  his  card  and  num¬ 
ber,  which  is  noted  on  the  attendance  record,  so 
that  it  is  known  who  are  present  and  who  ab¬ 
sent  each  Sunday.  In  case  of  absence  for  two  or 
more  weeks,  a  letter  of  Inquiry  is  sent.  A  little 
while  ago,  in  answer  to  such  a  letter,  a  German 
father  wrote :  “  Your  letter  asking  after  Johnnie  is 
here,  amd  I  thank  you  for  It.  Johnnie  can  go  to 
Sunday-school  no  more.  He  died  last  Tuesday, 
and  all  the  time  he  was  sick  he  talked  about  the 
school,  and  when  your  letter  came  he  said  ‘  I  must 
get  well  right  away  and  be  there  next  Sunday 
sure.’  ”  Says  Mr.  Holmes,  that  father  was  a  rank 
socialist  once,  and  an  avowed  atheist,  but  his  boy 
brought  him  back  to  God,  and  humanity,  and  de¬ 
cency  ;  and  over  the  new  made  grave  of  bis  darling 
he  shed  tears  of  gratitude  for  what  his  boy  had 
learned  in  this  school. 


A  new  crop  of  controversies  has  appeared,  says 
the  Tribune.  The  tanners  and  curriers  in  several 
Massachusetts  towns,  to  the  number  of  about  3000, 
have  disagreed  with  employers  about  wages  and 
have  stopped  work.  The  switch-tenders  of  Chica¬ 
go,  having  tried  in  vain  for  some  weeks  to  compel 
the  Lake  Shore  to  discharge  half  a  dozen  faithful 
and  long-experienced  workers  because  they  were 
not  willing  to  surrender  their  freedom  to  the  Union, 
have  now  set  themselves  to  bring  about  a  general 
strike  of  switch-tenders  in  that  region.  A  strike 
of  coal  mtners  in  the  region  near  St.  Louis  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  threats  of  violence  against  the 
men  who  have  been  found  to  take  the  places  of 
the  strikers.  Strikes  of  considerable  Importance 
have  broken  out  in  Virginia  also.  The  carpet 
weavers  of  Philadelphia  In  considerable  numbers 
have  gone  on  a  strike.  And  as  if  by  way  of  satire, 
the  convicts  of  Georgia  who  are  employed  under 
contract  in  coal  mining,  though  they  could  not 
strike  for  higher  wages,  have  refused  to  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  intense  heat.  To  the  strikes  already 
in  progress  must  be  added  many  other  disputes, 
which  in  various  parts  of  the  country  disturb  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed.  One 
cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  found  in  the  habits 
of  the  workingmen  themselves.  Those  who  have 
enlisted  in  trades  unions  within  the  last  ten  years, 
have  unquestionably  grown  less  economical  in  their 
modes  of  life,  because  they  have  learned  to  place 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Union  to  get  for  them 
any  wages  they  may  deem  “necessary.”  When  a 
man  changes  his  modes  of  life,  that  which  once 
seemed  a  luxury  easily  becomes  to  his  mind  a 
necessity.  The  men  who  have  been  taught  to  rely 
upon  unions,  have  naturally  come  to  rely  less  on 
themselves,  and  have  taken  less  care  to  keep  their 
expenditures  within  their  Income.  But  a  great 
cause,  influencing,  it  is  probable,  a  larger  number 
of  workers  than  any  other,  is  the  influence  exerted 
by  demagogues  of  two  kinds.  The  political  dema¬ 
gogue  constantly  stimulates  discontent  among  the 
workingmen,  in  order  to  get  votes.  The  labor 
demagogues  constantly  stimulate  discontent,  in 
order  to  get  money  out  of  members  of  the  union. 
Strikes  are  contrived  in  great  numbers  for  no  other 
purpose,  and  if  testimony  from  the  inside  on  that 
point  were  needed.  Grand  Master  Powderly  himself 
has  supplied  it. 

The  jury  to  try  the  eight  anarchists  charged  with 
the  Haymarket  massacre  in  Chicago  was  finally 
empanelled  July  15,  three  weeks  having  been  spent 
in  selecting  them.  It  is  reported  that  the  last 
juror  chosen  was  the  982d  man  examined.  For  the 
prosecution,  the  State’s  Attorney  Grlnnell  stated 
the  case  as  follows : 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
there  are  people  on  trial  for  their  lives  for  their 
endeavor  to  make  anarchy,  and  for  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroying  life,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last 
and  only  time  that  such  a  trial  would  take  place. 
Whether  it  would  or  not.  this  case  would  deter¬ 
mine.  He  would  say  nothing  to  try  and  arouse 
their  indignation  or  excite  their  prejudice,  as  he 
had  confidence  in  his  case.  He  wanted  their  rea¬ 
son,  their  careful  analysis  of  the  case,  and  their 
attention.  He  wanted  the  conviction  of  no  man 
from  prejudice,  or  anything  except  the  facts  and 
the  law.  He  was  there  to  maintain  the  law,  and 
however  they  might  believe,  or  whatever  their  no¬ 
tions  might  be  of  the  anarchists,  they  should  try 
the  defendants  and  convict  them  only  on  facts. 
May  4,  1886,  there  occurred  at  what  Is  called  the 
Haymarket,  the  most  fearful  massacre  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  or  hoard  of  in  this  country.  Of  the  crime 
which  culminatefl  there,  they  were  to  find  the  per¬ 
petrators.  The  charge  against  the  defendants,  is 
that  they  were  responsible  for  what  occurred  there. 
The  testimony  to  be  presented  will  show  their  com¬ 
plicity  in  that  crime.  He  then  told  the  jury  of 
meetings  held  prior  to  the  massacre,  which  were 
addressed  by  August  Spies  and  Parsons,  where 
they  predict^  what  took  place  on  May  4th,  and  of 
interviews  Spies  had  with  newspaper  reporters,  in 
which  Spies  said  such  an  affair  would  assuredly 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  bombs  were  prepared. 
He  said  he  would  be  able  to  prove  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  Lingg  made  the  bomb 
which  was  thrown. 

Loaders  in  any  great  cause  are  either  heroes  or 
cowards.  The  testimony  in  this  case  will  show 
that  Spies,  Parsons,  Schwab,  and  Neebe,  are  the 
biggest  cowards  I  have  ever  seen.  Last  January 
Spies  said  that  they  were  going  to  precipitate  the 
matter  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  he  told  a  report¬ 
er  how  they  could  clean  out  the  police.  Spies  said 
they  would  have  a  meeting  near  the  intersection 
of  two  streets ;  that  they  would  be  provided  with 
bombs;  that  when  the  police  came,  the  bomb- 
throwers  would  be  stationed  on  different  sides  of 
the  streets,  and  Spies  then  exhibited  an  empty 
bomb,  almost  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  bomb  that 
fell  in  the  Haymarket.  The  evidence  will  develop 
a  strange  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  complicity 
of  others  in  this  conspiracy.  It  embraced  so  many 
men  that  I  distrusted  my  own  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  prosecution.  While  I  believed  that  at 
least  thirty  men,  and  perhaps  more,  should  have 
been  Indicted  for  murder,  yet  the  developments 
before  the  Grand  Jury  were  such  that  the  facts 
could  not  be  known  then.  It  was  necessary  to 
pick  out  the  leaders  only.  On  the  evening  of  May 
3d,  Spies  wrote  his  own  account  of  the  McCormick 
riot.  We  have  his  manuscript.  In  that  Spies  said 
that  one  bomb  might  have  prevented  a  failure  of 
the  demonstration.  On  that  afternoon  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  top  of  the  editorial  column  in  the 
Arbelter  Zoitung  the  Greek  letter  “  Upsilon,”  and 
the  words  “  Come  Monday  night.”  When  the  con¬ 
spirators  saw  that  secret  letter,  they  were  to  go  to 
the  palace  of  meeting.  I  am  informed  that  Baltha¬ 
zar  Rau  wrote  that  signal.  Rau  is  the  confidential 
friend  of  Spies,  working  in  his  office.  The  armed 
men  of  the  anarchist  groups  went  to  Greif’s  Hall, 
at  No.  54  West  Lake  street,  on  Monday  night,  and 
mot  in  the  basement  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
more.  Fischer,  Lingg,  and  Engel  were  there. 
Schnaubelt  was  there.  He  is  not  here.  He  ran 
away. 

The  plan  oij  warfare  was  there  divulged  by  En¬ 
gel,  that  man  smiling  there  on  the  end  of  the  row. 
His  hairs  are  turning  gray,  and  he  has  lived  many 
years  in  America.  It  was  a  most  fearfully  declar¬ 
ed  plan.  It  meant  absolute  destruction  to  the 
town.  Engel  said  “  When  you  see  printed  in  the 
Arbelter  Zeitung,  under  the  letter-box  the  word 
‘  ruhe,’  that  night  prepare  for  war.”  “  Ruhe  ” 
means  rest,  peace.  The  manuscript  of  that  is  in 
our  possession,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of  August 
Spies.  That  word  on  Tuesday,  May  4th,  appeared 
in  the  Arbelter  Zeitung  in  large  type.  Engel  said 
to  Fischer  at  the  meeting  “Is  not  that  the  order 
of  the  Northwest  Groupes  ?  ”  Fischer  answered 
“  Yes.”  Fischer  carried  that  word  to  the  Arbelter 
Zoitung  office,  where  he  was  foreman.  Lingg  said 
he  would  make  the  bomb.  We  have  traced  to  him 
at  least  twenty-two  of  these  infernal  engines,  one 
of  which  passed  fiom  his  hands  to  the  man  who 
threw  it  at  Haymarket  square.  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  Lingg  made  the  bomb  that  killed  the  offi¬ 
cers.  On  Tuesday  the  conspirators  went  to  Lingg’s 
house,  where  he  had  already  sixteen  half  bombs — 
eight  whole  ones— but  he  wanted  more,  and  they 
were  to  be  filled  with  dynamite  that  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  Then  these  people  were  informed  where 
they  could  get  them. 

The  very  spot  of  holding  the  meeting— not  in  the 
open  square,  but  in  the  narrow  part  of  Desplaines 
street,  where  the  alleys  are— was  discussed  at  the 
conspiracy  meeting  on  Monday  night.  The  men 
with  the  bombs  were  to  distribute  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  They  were  to  destroy 
the  station  houses,  and  throw  bombs  at  every  pa¬ 
trol  wagon  going  toward  the  Haymarket.  Fires 
were  to  be  started  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  When 
Spies  opened  the  meeting  at  the  Haymarket,  he 
said  "  We  will  not  obstruct  the  travel  on  Randolph 
street,  but  will  go  up  hero  on  Desplaines.”  So  he 
got  just  whore  he  said  last  January  he  would  get. 
The  meeting  was  then  described  briefly,  also  the 
arrival  of  the  police  and  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Grin- 
nell  approved  fully  of  Inspector  Bonfleld’s  action 
in  breaking  up  the  meeting.  Had  the  police  not 
acted  that  night,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  act  on  the  following  night  with  probably  more 
terrible  results.  The  meeting  was  called  for  half¬ 
past  seven.  The  police  did  not  come  until  half¬ 
past  ten.  The  conspirators  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  did  not  receive  the  signal  at  the  expected 
time,  and  that  part  of  the  plot  fell  through. 

In  concluding  Mr.  Grinnell  said  “I  will  attempt 
to  show  you  who  threw  the  bomb,  and  not  a  single 
conspirator  will  be  placed  upon  the  stand  whom 
we  will  not  corroborate  by  other  witnesses.” 

Boycotting  in  a  new  form  has  been  tried  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  Miss  Merrlam,  a  teacher  of  the  free 
drawing  school,  has  been  removed  because  of  her 
activity  against  the  license  party  in  the  Spring 
election.  She  is  a  leader  in  the  Young  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  was  prominent 
in  getting  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  here  for  a 
week’s  “No  license”  campaign.  She  originated 
the  matter  which  advocated  the  “  No  ”  vote,  and 
decorated  the  hall  where  the  town  meeting  was 


held.  She  was  in  every  way  foremost  In  the  wo¬ 
men’s  work.  She  has  inducements  to  go  else¬ 
where,  but  says  she  will  not  be  driven  out. 

July  16th  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  season  in 
North  Texas.  Reports  from  various  points  in  the 
United  States  show  that  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  from  100  to  120  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Miss  Sarah  Henshaw,  for  sixty  years  a  travel¬ 
ling  evangelist,  has  just  been  holding  meetings  in 
Woodford,  Vt.  She  speaks  with  great  power,  al¬ 
though  almost  ninety  years  old. 

The  Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western  Rail¬ 
way  recently  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  Railroad 
Commissioners  for  leave  to  run  occasional  Sunday 
excursion  trains  from  North  Adams  to  Saratoga 
over  the  State  road  between  July  1st  and  Oct.  1st. 
The  Commissioners  hold  that  the  trains  are  not  a 
public  necessity,  and  denied  the  petition. 

A  Massachusetts  newspaper  tells  the  old  story 
of  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  used  to  make  almanacs. 
When  he  was  preparing  the  one  for  1780,  one  of  his 
boys  asked  him  what  he  should  put  opposite  the 
“13th  of  July.”  Mr.  Thomas,  being  engaged,  re¬ 
plied  “Anything,  anything.”  The  boy,  thus  order¬ 
ed,  returned  to  the  office  and  set  “  Rain,  hail,  and 
snow.”  The  country  was  all  amazement  when 
the  day  arrived,  for  it  actually  rained,  hailed,  and 
snowed  violently. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  points  out  that  the  birth  rate 
among  the  colored  people  is  higher  than  among  the 
whites  of  the  South,  and  more  especially  in  the 
cities.  In  23  counties  containing  cities  or  largo 
towns,  and  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
588,129  whites  and  586,038  colored,  the  birth  rates 
per  1000  of  the  living  population  were,  for  the 
whites,  28.71 ;  for  the  colored,  35.08 ;  but  in  51 
Southern  counties  coutainlng  only  very  small 
towns,  and  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
542,705  whites  and  591,336  colored,  the  rates  were, 
white  34.31 ;  colored  39.46. 

The  Boston  Pilot,  commenting  on  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  Home  Rule  In  Ireland,  says :  “  The 
truth  is,  that  the  only  Protestants  in  Ireland  who 
are  opposed  to  Home  Rule  on  principle  are  the 
Episcopalians,  of  which  body  the  Orangemen  are 
the  scrofulous  limb.  The  Dissenters  of  Ireland 
are,  and  always  have  been,  patriots.  There  are 
47,669  Methodists  and  485,503  Presbyterians  in 
Ireland,  and  among  these  are  to  be  found  the 
truest  Irishmen.  It  was  from  their  body  came  the 
Protestant  patriots  who  died  for  Ireland,  many  of 
whom  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered — W^olfe 
Tone,  the  Sheares  brothers,  Bagenal  Harvey,  and 
the  many  brave  Dissenting  ministers  who  went  to 
the  scaffold  in  ’93.” 

William  A.  Magee  killed  a  large  coyote  on  his 
father's  ranch  above  Brooklyn  this  morning,  says 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  July  8,  with  a  Win¬ 
chester  rifle,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  200  yards* 
Coyotes  and  wildcats  are  still  abundant  In  the 
hills  back  of  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Brooklyn. 
Thomas  Magee  jr.  with  a  rifle  killed  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  large  wildcat  near  Laundry  Farm  last  Fall. 
The  contributor  who  sends  the  foregoing  item  thus 
adds  some  grains  of  wisdom  for  ballast:  “The 
coyote  was  killed  at  4.30  A.  M.  All  boys  who  rise 
at  this  cool  and  healthy  hour  cannot  kill  coyotes 
or  wildcats,  but  they  can  all  trust  to  a  father’s  love 
to  provide  them  with  a  job  of  weeding,  watering, 
tidying  up  the  barn,  or  spreading  gravel  on  the 
garden  walks.  Boys  who  get  up  at  4.30  are  al¬ 
ways  heard  from.” 

The  Atlantic  Monthly :  The  true  way  to  utilize 
the  strength  of  united  labor  is  to  develop  the  indi¬ 
vidual  power  of  the  members.  By  no  other  means 
have  groat  nations  ever  been  formed.  An  associa¬ 
tion  the  effective  strength  of  which  depends  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its 
members,  may  be  a  dangerous  Instrument  for  the 
use  of  adventurers  and  demagogues,  but  it  cannot 
advance  the  interests  of  the  men  themselves.  In 
this  free  country  no  man  endowed  with  average 
abilities  need  remain  all  his  life  poor.  If  he  has 
thrift,  self-restraint,  perseverance,  he  will  pass 
from  the  ranks  of  labor  to  the  ranks  of  capital.  It 
is  the  saving  man  who  becomes  the  capitalist ;  the 
man  who  has  force  to  deny  himself  Indulgences. 
At  present  the  workingman  can  hardly  make  both 
ends  meet.  Is  It  not  because  he  insists  on  creat¬ 
ing  capitalists  out  of  the  saloon  keepers,  and  not 
content  with  that,  on  submitting  all  his  rights  of 
citizenship  to  the  same  objects  of  worship  ?  The 
saloon  in  politics  is  the  most  hideous  abuse  of  the 
day,  but  where  would  it  bo  If  the  workingmen 
withdrew  their  support  from  it  ?  It  keeps  them 
poor.  It  keeps  our  politics  corrupt.  It  supplies  a 
constant  stream  of  base  adventurers,  who  disgrace 
the  American  name  at  home  and  abroad.  It  makes 
the  terms  “public  office”  and  “public  plunder” 
synonymous.  It  stifles  progress,  fosters  pauper¬ 
ism,  brutalizes  husbands  and  fathers,  breaks  wo¬ 
men’s  hearts,  puts  rags  on  the  workingman’s  back, 
disease  in  his  body,  and  shame  and  despair  in  his 
heart.  Yet  when  labor  is  most  disturbed,  when 
the  demand  for  advanced  wages  is  loudest,  when 
strikes  are  most  frequent,  when  hunger  and  misery 
are  most  rife  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  saloon 
flourishes  still.  There  may  bo  no  bread  at  home, 
but  there  is  always  beer  and  whiskey  at  the  bar, 
and  the  men  who  consider  themselves  the  victims 
of  circumstances  or  the  “thralls”  of  capital, 
squander  their  earnings,  spend  their  savings  in 
these  dens.  Can  there  bo  a  serious  labor  question 
while  this  state  of  things  continues  ?  Can  work¬ 
ingmen  talk  gravely  of  their  wrongs  while  it  is 
plain  to  all  the  world  that  if  they  only  saved  the 
capital  they  earn,  they  would  be  comfortable  ? 

CITY  ANO  VICINITY. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that  if  a  man  rep¬ 
resents  his  premises  to  bo  fire-proof,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  afterward  prove  false,  he  is  liable  for  result¬ 
ing  damage — a  decision  of  much  importance  to 
those  who  store  household  goods  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  our  French  fellow- 
citizens  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten,  .July  14,  1789,  when  the  Bastile 
was  captured  by  the  people,  and  on  the  15th  it  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  destruction  of  that  his¬ 
toric  dungeon,  made  horrible  by  crimes  innumer¬ 
able,  was  the  starting  point  of  a  new  order  of 
things — the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  democ¬ 
racy. 

Commenting  on  the  days  when  notes  must  bo 
paid  at  banks,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says  there 
is  no  fixed  rule  by  which  the  legality  of  an  early  or 
late  presentment  can  be  determined,  if  the  place  of 
business  has  not  been  opened,  or  has  been  closed, 
for  the  day.  Some  .years  ago  our  Hebrew  friends 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  demands  of  notaries, 
who  in  presenting  sight  drafts  for  payment,  or 
time  drafts  for  acceptance,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  the  solemn  holy-days  re¬ 
ligiously  kept  by  those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The 
’drawee  of  a  draft,  if  a  Hebrew,  may  now  close  his 
place  of  business  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  groat 
holy-days  of  his  Church,  without  fear  of  a  protest 
from  some  Ignorant  notary  who  deems  no  day 
sacred  but  the  first  of  the  week,  and  the  legal  holi¬ 
days  established  by  statute.  The  Hebrew  must 
provide  for  his  notes  and  acceptances,  if  any  such 
fall  due  on  Saturday,  on  the  previous  day,  but  he 
is  not  obliged  to  open  his  place  of  business  during 
hours  which  all  of  hU  people  hold  most  sacred. 

If  The  Sun  reporter  Is  not  at  fault,  shoemakers, 
male  and  female,  delight  to  pass  and  repass  the 
building  80  Grand  street,  Willlamsburgh.  Bren¬ 
nan  &  White  no  longer  do  business  there.  Sunday 
one  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  were  pass¬ 
ing  the  building,  said  they  were  on  their  way  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  to  find  out  where  Mr.  Brennan  was. 
“We  are  shoemakers,  and  some  of  us  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  firm.  A  year  ago  last  March  the 
firm  discharged  a  number  of  the  girls  because 
they  had  formed  a  Knights  of  Labor  assembly. 
The  firm  refused  to  take  the  girls  back,  and 
then  the  men  struck.  Mr.  Brennan  himself  was  a 


!  nice  man  when  he  was  a  workingman.  But  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  Knights.  He  did  all  he 
could  in  the  fight  that  followed,  and  so  did  we. 
We  traced  his  shoes  to  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis, 
and  other  cities,  and  had  them  returned,  and  had 
other  orders  for  shoes  countermanded.  We  kept 
at  it,  and  so  did  the  Knights  all  over  the  country. 
The  upshot  was  that  Brennan  &  White  were  forced 
to  give  up  business.”  At  the  meeting  referred  to, 
a  communication  from  Andover,  N.  J.,  was  read. 
It  recited  that  a  shoe  factory  was  about  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  there,  and  that  Mr.  Brennan  had  been 
employed  as  a  workingman.  The  speakers  at  the 
meeting  spoke  of  him  as  having  gone  back  to  the 
bench,  and  said  that  doubtless  he  now  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  Knights  of  Labor,  It  was  said  in 
the  communication  that  Mr.  Brennan  might  soon 
be  a  Knight  of  Labor  if  the  Knights  would  accept 
him. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York  city  has 
concentrated  In  it  the  strength  of  185  organizations 
of  mechanics,  laborers,  clerks,  book-keepers,  and 
men  of  many  and  various  vocations,  also  societies 
composed  of  female  workere,  the  whole  represent¬ 
ing  over  100,000  w'orking  persons.  It  is  to  consist 
of  five  delegates  from  each  Trade  and  Labor  Union, 
and  no  one  who  is  not  a  wage-earner  shall  be  eligi¬ 
ble  as  a  delegate. 

Henrj*  George,  the  one-hour-a-day  labor  candi¬ 
date,  is  willing  to  run  for  Mayor  of  Now  York. 
The  Star  says  the  most  noticeable  among  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  new  departure  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton  and 
Father  McGlynn ;  that  the  conviction  of  the  Theiss 
and  Landgraff  boycotters  has  furnished  the  new 
party  with  a  war  cry,  and  has  awakened  a  strong 
feeling;  that  Judge  Barrett,  the  District  Attorney, 
and  the  Penal  Code  will  be  severely  criticised ; 
that  the  various  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  La¬ 
bor  and  the  Trades  Unions  will  be  turned  into 
mass  meetings  (presumably  on  Sundays) ;  and  that 
an  alliance  will  be  sought  with  the  Socialistic  La¬ 
bor  party.  A  daily  newspaper  will  be  established 
to  support  the  candidates  of  the  party,  and  the 
money  will  be  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the 
trades  unions— at  least  such  was  the  proposition 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union  on  Sunday,  July  11th. 
Henry  George’s  platform :  I  am  in  favor  of  having 
the  horse-railroads  made  free,  also  the  elevated 
roads  and  the  bridge.  I  favor  free  excursions — 
the  city  should  run  free  boats  to  Coney  Island.  I 
favor  experimenting  with  one  road  first,  the  Third 
avenue.  If  the  roads  were  made  free,  there  would 
be  no  strikes,  for  there  would  be  no  fares  to  col¬ 
lect,  and  the  wages  of  the  drivers  would  be  secur¬ 
ed  to  them  by  the  city.  Louis  F.  Post  added :  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  railroads  benefit  any 
street  through  which  they  run. 

Mr.  George  Blair,  a  representative  workingman 
recently  appointed  a  Prison  Inspector  by  Gov.  Hill, 
says  wo  are  all  workingmen  in  this  country,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

Henry  Bergli  is  honored  in  his  lifetime.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Condurago,  Richfield,  N.  Y.,  a  stone 
drinking  fountain  is  inscribed  :*“  In  Honor  of 
Henry  Borgh,  the  Friend  of  Animals.” 

On  Sunday  the  Central  Labor  Union  adopted 
resolutions  warning  the  District  Attorney  to  leave 
alone  the  editor  of  the  Gorman  paper  who  had  de¬ 
nounced  Judge  Barrett  for  sentencing  the  Theiss 
boycotters,  and  received  from  its  Law  Committee 
a  report  that  they  had  demanded  the  pardon  of 
the  imprisoned  boycotters  from  Gov.  Hill. 

The  Examiner  makes  some  good  points  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Getting  something  for  nothing,”  based 
on  the  desire  of  many  men  to  get  money  they  have 
not  earned.  It  says:  “It  requires  no  profound 
analj’sis  to  discover  that  more  than  half  the  evils 
that  oppress  society,  and  cause  misery  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  that  compose  it,  arise  from  this  desire 
to  get  something  for  which  no  equivalent  has  been 
rendered.  This  is  an  immoral  desire.  It  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Commandment  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
The  only  remedy  worth  mentioning  is  the  preach-’ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  Imposes  on 
every  man  as  his  fundamental  duty  the  U)ving  of 
his  neighbor  as  himself.  The  wide  sweep  of  this 
law  covers  every  possible  human  relation.  Its 
corollary  is  that  nothing  like  taking  an  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  of  another,  nothing  like  obtaining  value 
without  full  consideration  rendered,  will  bear  the 
tests  of  the  last  day.” 

Men  cannot  have  what  they  want  simply  for  the 
asking.  They  will  starve  if  they  do  not  work; 
they  will  not  rise  unless  they  become  Intelligent ; 
they  will  remain  poor  unless  they  are  temperate 
and  thrifty ;  they  will  provoke  resentment  and  or¬ 
ganized  retaliation,  if  they  become  unreasonable 
and  despotic  in  their  demands.  Fire  is  sometimes 
fought  by  fire,  and  the  very  strength  of  a  party 
has  frequently  become  the  prelude  of  its  disgrace 
and  overthrow.  Justice  Is  the  security  of  the 
State  and  the  guarantee  of  victory;  and  justice, 
though  heaven-bom,  has  always  tabernacled  on 
earth,  and  wrought  among  men,  and  found  embod¬ 
iment  in  law.  Her  banners  do  not  load  the  army 
of  destructive  revolution.  She  wins  by  appeal  to 
reason’s  ear,  and  by  the  policy  of  patient,  digni¬ 
fied  demand.  Lot  the  panting  engine  be  firmly 
kept  on  the  ancient  tracks  of  steel.  The  world’s 
regeneration  in  shop  and  home  and  State,  Is  to  be 
sought  along  the  linos  of  past  endeavor— lines  that 
are  clearly  manifest  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
and  in  Christian  history.  Capital  will  not  become 
communal  possession;  private  property  will  not 
disappear.  Superior  endowments  and  unflagging 
industry  will  continue  to  command  exceptional  re¬ 
ward.  Competition  will  not  cease.  But  those  ele¬ 
mental,  industrial  and  social  forces  will  come  un¬ 
der  a  higher  law,  and  bd  knit  into  a  compactor  and 
loving  partnership.  The  lines  of  power  that  now 
are  strained  upon  the  shoulders  of  some,  and  slack 
upon  the  necks  of  others,  will  be  gathered  up  and 
held  with  even  firmness  by  the  palms  that  bear 
upon  them  the  print  of  the  nails,  witnessing  to  His 
equal  love  for  rich  and  poor ;  and  when  He  rides 
in  the  chariot  of  the  world’s  industry,  the  days  of 
peace  will  have  come  to  stay. — Socialism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D. 

A  heroic  attempt  was  made  by  Jesse  .1.  Catlin  to 
rescue  Annie  Wyckoff  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  the 
I6th  inst.,  from  death  at  the  South  Elizabeth  rail¬ 
road  station.  While  standing  on  the  east-bound 
track  waiting  for  a  local  train,  an  express  train 
was  sighted.  Passengers  at  the  depot  calle<l  to 
Miss  Wyckoff  to  get  off  the  track,  but  she  evident¬ 
ly  did  not  hear  them.  Catlin  jumped  to  her  side, 
and  was  dragging  her  out  of  harm’s  way  when 
both  were  struck  by  the  train.  Miss  Wyckoff  was 
hurled  many  feet  from  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
and  her  body  was  horribly  mangled.  Death  must 
have  been  instantaneous.  Catlin  was  thrown  a 
long  distance,  and  al.so  killed, 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  position  of  parties  on  Saturday  last,  was : 
Conservatives  315,  Unionists  72,  Gladstonians  191, 
Parnellites  83.  The  Conservatives  and  Unionists 
have  polled  1,485,179  votes,  and  the  Gladstonians 
and  Parnellites  1,416,612. 

Sir  James  Ramsay  has  nearly  completed  his 
work  on  the  history  of  England,  from  Caesar’s  in¬ 
vasion  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
The  author  has  sought  to  combine  in  continuous 
narrative,  with  domestic  history,  a  conspectus  of 
military  and  foreign  affairs  in  relation  to  internal 
events. 

Last  year  a  lady  was  burnt  to  death  at  the  In¬ 
ventions  Exhibition  by  a  lighted  match  which  a 
smoker  had  dropped  on  the  ground.  This  week  at 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  a  similar  acci¬ 
dent  occurred,  though  happily  without  fatal  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Alan  Palmer,  a  pupil  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association,  happened  by  great  good 
fortune  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  he  succeeded  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  lady’s  life  by  putting  out  the  flames.  If 
Mr.  Palmer  had  not  been  there,  or  some  one  pos¬ 
sessing  equal  courage,  presence  of  mind,  knowl¬ 


edge,  and  resource,  another  vlotim  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  reckless  and  inconsiderate 
selfishness  of  some  smokers.  There  is  no  excuse 
whatever  for  their  conduct,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
suppressed  in  any  other  way,  smoking  in  places  of 
public  resort  should  be  prohibited  altogether.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  provide  that  the  act  of 
throwing  away  a  lighted  match  or  a  lighted  piece 
of  paper  in  a  public  place  should  be  a  misdemean¬ 
or,  punishable  on  summary  conviction  with  fine  or 
imprisonment.  If  the  man  who  caused  the  shock¬ 
ing  calamity  last  Summer  could  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  successfully  In¬ 
dicted  for  manslaughter.  But  the  act  which  ho 
committed,  and  which  would  of  course  have  been 
just  as  culpable  If  no  serious  consequences  had  en¬ 
sued,  is  not  in  itself  a  breach  of  the  law,  says  the 
London  Saturday  Review  of  July  3d. 

The  War  Office  and  Indian  government  have  de¬ 
cided  on  increasing  the  British  army  of  occupation 
in  Burmah  to  a  permanent  strength  of  30,000  men 
of  all  arms  until  the  country  Is  pacified.  The 
British  garrison  Is  harassed  nightly  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  dacoits  and  bodies  of  soldiery  in  arms 
for  the  pretenders  to  the  throne.  The  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Indian  army,  and 
will  consist  chiefly  of  native  regiments.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
throughout  Burmah,  the  whole  State  is  lapsing 
Into  anarchy.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for 
the  formation  of  a  native  Burmese  auxiliary  force 
to  cooperate  with  flying  columns  intended  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  fastnesses  to  which  the  dacoits  retreat  on 
the  appearance  of  the  regulars. 

A  reporter  went  to  the  Chinese  Legation  to  learn 
the  intentions  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  construction  of  lines  of  railways  In  that 
empire.  The  new  Minister  cannot  speak  English, 
and  therefore  deputed  the  secretary  of  the  L^a- 
tion  to  speak  for  him.  The  secretary  said  the 
Minister  had  just  come  from  China,  and  was  well 
informed  as  to  the  ideas  of  his  government  re¬ 
garding  the  construction  of  railways.  He  added : 
“It  Is  true  that  Krupp  has  taken  a  contract  to 
supply  rails,  but  these  rails  are  for  a  short  road  to 
connect  the  Kalping  coal  mines  with  the  sea,  and  a 
similar  road  to  connect  the  Kelung  coal  mines 
with  the  sea.  Probably  both  will  be  short  lines, 
the  former  about  twenty-five  miles  long.  The 
Chinese  seethe  importance  of  railways.  They  In¬ 
tend  to  construct  several  long  lines  in  the  future. 
At  present  their  whole  energies  are  concentrated 
on  the  fortifications  of  the  coast  ports  where 
weakness  was  shown  during  the  last  war.  The 
fortifications  ax'e  earthworks,  not  iron  turrets. 
When  this  work  is  finished,  railway  construction 
will  begin.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
are  waiting  to  educate  their  own  engineers  to  roll 
their  own  rails.  The  work  must  be  done  largely 
with  foreign  supplies.  It  Is  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  only,  just  how  long  cannot  be  said  now,  be¬ 
cause  It  depends  upon  how  fast  the  fortification 
progresses.”  The  matter  greatly  interests  Eng¬ 
land,  because  of  the  enormous  iron  orders  which 
will  come  either  to  England,  Germany,  or  America 
whenever  the  Chinese  begin  long  lines. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of 
308  to  92,  adopted  a  credit  of  5,000,000  francs  for 
expenses  in  Madagascar. 

All  the  members  of  the  American  Colony  In  Paris 
are  deploring  its  steady  decrease.  The  reason 
given  for  this  dwindling,  is  the  steady  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  gay  French  capital. 

The  body  of  the  poet  Schneckenburger,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  ’’(the  Watch  on  the 
Rhine),  has  been  disinterred  from  the  grave  where¬ 
in  it  has  reposed  at  Burgdorf,  Switzerland,  since 
the  poet’s  death,  for  removal  and  final  burial  at 
Thalhelm,  near  Tuttlingen,  in  Wfirtemberg,  South 
Germany.  Schneckenburger  was  born  in  Thal- 
heirn,  and  his  dying  wish  was  to  be  buried  there. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Lives  Oil  In  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  altsolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J UNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 

monts  gng  jgttgfnegg. 

New  York,  Monday,  July  19,  1886. 
The  hank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $449,475  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $13,610,925  against  $64,573,475  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $28,408,275.at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$1,388,600 ;  the  specie  Is  down  $1,969,400 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $2,815,100;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $1,584,900,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $32,000. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  oon> 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  188*. 

.Atlantic  k  Paciflo  .  7}  7  — 

Cameron  Coal .  19  18)  — 

Canada  Southern .  4t  49t  84t 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  93, 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  pret  129 
Chicago,  Kock  Island  A  Paciflo.  ..  128. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret.  31 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo  32 

Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore .  3j| 

OIn.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pret  6i 
Cleveland ,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis ....  53 


vDenver  A  Kio  Orande  . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

"'East  Tenn  ,  Virginia  A  Georgia. . . . 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.  ,  A  Georgia  pret . 

"East  Tenn.,  Virginia  A  Georgia  pt. 
Evansville  A  Terre  Haute . 


Illinois  Central  leased  lines. 


Lake  Erie  A  Western. 


Long  island  . 

Louisville  A  Nashville  . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 

Manhattan  con . 

Manhattan  Beach  . 


Mil. .  Lake  Shore  and  Western  ... 
HU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret. 


Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  pret. 

Missouri  Paoihe . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas.... 
Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis.. 
New  J ersey  Central . 


New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pret 


New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pret.... 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret. .  . . 


Northern  Paclflc  pret. 


Oregon  A  TransconUnental... 


Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  A  Chicago. 


Borne,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. 
St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 


St.  Paul  A  Duluth 


Southern  Paclflc... 


Virginia  Midland. 


fWabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pret. 
Wells-Fargo  Express. . . 


7} 

7 

19 

18) 

4t 

42) 

63j 

67) 

*9* 

41, 

fli 

16) 

16*) 

114/ 

111) 

140) 

139) 

136) 

133) 

93) 

91} 

122 

122 

126) 

126) 

31 

30) 

32) 

80) 

3) 

3/ 

Oi 

6) 

53 

63 

24) 

34) 

84) 

82 

98) 

961 

128) 

126) 

28; 

27 

U 

i 

6 

6* 

»3 

3) 

131 

13 

86) 

86 

10) 

97) 

97) 

14 

13 

9 

7) 

83 

83) 

»6| 

96) 

43 

40) 

51) 

60 

124) 

134) 

16 

15) 

74) 

73, 

69 

67 

91J 

90, 

21) 

20 

46l 

45) 

107j 

107 

31) 

29) 

57 

66 

66 

64 

106) 

106 

42) 

“) 

9 

21) 

20) 

33, 

29j 

77 

70 

«i 

19} 

18) 

16, 

14) 

40) 

87) 

27) 

26) 

60 

68) 

16) 

16) 

24) 

21) 

29) 

39 

19l 

19 

18 

18 

107) 

107) 

32 

31) 

33) 

83} 

67) 

92) 

31} 

25) 

23| 

146 

146 

8 

6 

29 

34) 

9 

9 

148 

140) 

37} 

81 1 

76) 

76 

25 

34) 

61 

49 

114) 

113 

65 

63 

109) 

109 

47) 

4*1 

110) 

107) 

116) 

114 

89) 

36) 

46 

43) 

11 

3) 

661 

64) 

39) 

38 

18 

17) 

81 

39 

138) 

138) 

68/ 

•4) 

*  Assessment  paid,  t  Becelpts. 

fPrlnted  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Ysscy  street.  New  York.] 
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